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This biography is 
respectfully dedicated to the 
Officers, Non-commissioned Officers and Men 
of the Armies of India and Pakistan, 
whose ancestors “Coote Bahadur ” so often led 

to victory 




FOREWORD 


N O biography of Lieutenant-General Sir Eyre 

Coote exists other than the very excellent one 
written by Colonel H. C. Wylly, nearly thirty- 
five years ago, and now out of print. It has therefore 
seemed to me that the career of one who, after being 
court-martialled and dismissed the Service for misconduct 
in his first battle, finally rose to hold the most important 
overseas command in the British Army, should be worth 
retelling. Coote commanded in India at a time of un¬ 
paralleled crisis, and had to face a most formidable 
combination of enemies, who threatened to overwhelm it. 
This peril Coote heroically faced and averted at the cost 
of his fife, which he sacrificed to his country as surely as 
if he had laid it down on the battlefield. By all those of 
whatever rank or race who fought under his command he 
was universally admired for his surpassing genius for 
war, and beloved for his consistent care and considera¬ 
tion for his officers and men. I have therefore ventured to 
dedicate this fife of him to the successors of Coote’s 
soldiers who are now serving in the armies of India and 
Pakistan, because the memory of the deeds of this great 
commander and his men is an honourable one which we 
of the British Army may be proud to share with them. 


ii 




Chapter One 


PROLOGUE IN 
IRELAND 


T HE British Empire in India is now a closed chapter 
of history, and we are able to look dispassionately 
on that long line of great men who won it and 
maintained it. It is indeed a famous galaxy. Statesmen 
such as Warren Hastings, Dalhousie and Curzon, and 
administrators such as Metcalfe, Elphinstone and the 
Lawrences, shine out in it as bright particular stars. But 
the military constellation is no less brilliant than that of 
the civilians: Stringer Lawrence, the father of the Madras 
Army; Clive, the brilliant amateur with his flair for war, 
who conquered Bengal; Wellington and Lake who broke 
the Mahratta confederacy; Lord Hastings, the con¬ 
queror of central India; Gough, who defeated the for¬ 
midable Sikhs in two wars and extended the British 
raj to the Indus; and the group of soldiers, Nicholson, 
Colin Campbell, Havelock and Hugh Rose chief among 
them, who subdued the mutiny of the Bengal Army. To 
everyone with any knowledge of the history of British India 
these are famous names. But fewer perhaps could supply 
that of the most conspicuous absentee from the list. It is 
that of a soldier who was prominent in the conquest of 
Bengal; who won for Britain, and wrested from France, 
supreme power in India; and who, in the evening of his 
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life, saved the Madras Presidency from conquest by the 
most formidable of Indian princes. Yet this man, Eyre 
Coote, for a century and a half after his death in 1784, 
lacked even the doubtful honour of a biography, which 
has been accorded to so many mediocrities and scoundrels. 

Eyre Coote’s family was of French origin, the first 
ancestor of whom there is any trace, Sir John Coote, or 
Coutes, coming over to England during the reign of 
Richard II; he was possibly a native of one of the French 
provinces then under English rule, since many such 
settled in England at this period. A member of another 
branch of the Coutes family made his mark in history in 
the person of Louis, who was page to Joan of Arc through¬ 
out her meteoric career, and was an important witness in 
her favour at the Rehabilitation trial after her martyrdom. 

The English branch of the Coutes family furnishes no 
such romantic figure as Joan’s little page, but many of its 
members attained respectable distinction. Their first 
home was in Devonshire, but in the fifteenth century one 
of the family settled in Norfolk; his descendants included 
one of the last abbots of St. Albans, and an official at the 
court of Queen Elizabeth I, who reputedly attained the 
ripe age of one hundred and twenty-four before his death. 
His nephew, Nicholas, was the ancestor of the Irish 
branch of the family from which Eyre Coote took his 
descent. 

Charles, this nephew’s elder son, had a noteworthy 
military career in Ireland under Elizabeth and the 
Stuarts, being provost-marshal of Connaught and Gover¬ 
nor of Dublin at the time of the rebellion in Charles I’s 
reign. After his death in action in 1642, his son, another 
Charles, followed in his steps and stood a siege in London¬ 
derry by the Irish who, on the execution of the King, had 
risen for his son against the Parliament. After the death 
of Cromwell, however, he declared for Charles II and in 
reward was created Earl of Mountrath. His brother 
Richard was also raised to the Irish peerage, and his son 
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Richard, Earl of Bellamont, when acting as Governor of 
the colony of New York, organized the capture of the 
notorious Captain Kidd, who was afterwards—unjustly 
as it now appears—hanged for piracy. This last Richard’s 
eldest brother, Chidley, who had commanded a regiment 
of horse in the New Model Army, was the direct ancestor 
of the subject of this biography, who was his great- 
grandson. Eyre Coote was the sixth son of another 
Chidley Coote, a clergyman of the Irish Protestant 
Church and a Doctor of Divinity, the third of the family 
in succession to bear that name, by his wife Jane Evans, 
sister of the first Lord Carbery. 

Eyre Coote was born in 1726 contemporaneously with 
another famous English soldier, James Wolfe, who was 
fortunate enough to win that wide fame to which Eyre 
Coote, though equally or even more deserving, never 
succeeded in attaining. His birthplace was his father’s 
seat at Ash Hill, Kilmallock, in Limerick County; but 
the day and month of his birth are not known. He was 
christened Eyre after a Wiltshire family which had come 
to Ireland under Queen Elizabeth I and had inter¬ 
married with that of his mother. 

The Ireland in which Eyre Coote spent his boyhood 
and youth was an uneasy and unhappy country. The 
land settlements under Elizabeth I and Cromwell had 
foisted upon it a horde of small property owners, immi¬ 
grants from England and Scotland, alien in race and 
religion to the mass of the Irish people. The division 
between the two elements was even more embittered 
after the Revolution of 1688. 

In that year the oppressed Catholic peasantry rose 
against their Protestant overlords, but the sieges of 
Londonderry and Enniskillen formed the high water 
mark of their success. Fortune then turned against them; 
the battles of the Boyne and of Aughrim were fought and 
ost, and Limerick was besieged and induced to surrender 
on terms which were shamefully broken after acceptance. 
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Neither victors nor vanquished could forget these un- 
happy events; and while Ireland’s overlords sat uneasily 
in their seats, she herself, in the somewhat highly coloured 
language of Sir G. M. Trevelyan, “moodily ate her 
potatoes at the door of her hovel, and brooded in her 
savage, poetic heart over ancient wrongs still unremedied 
and griefs ever fresh from year to year”. (1) * 

It was a cardinal necessity of English policy to prevent 
this poor and discontented dependency from becoming 
a base for an attack by a hostile power. A garrison of 
Protestant squires in every district served as a sort of 
civilian army of occupation to hold down a country 
where four-fifths of the inhabitants were Roman Catho¬ 
lic Jacobites in sympathy with France. But this ascend¬ 
ancy could be maintained only if the population were 
made incapable of rising to overthrow it. If the Catholics 
were ever to grow rich or become educated and organized 
they could and would expel their English and Scottish 
masters, and they had therefore to be kept poor and 
ignorant and servile. And in fact this was so successfully 
achieved that Ireland remained outwardly quiet for the 
whole of the eighteenth century, held down by a drastic 
penal code and a system of strict religious repression. 
The resulting state of affairs, however, was good neither 
for the rulers nor the ruled. The gentry, completely cut 
off from the people, “were exposed”, as Lecky says, “to 
all the characteristic vices of slave holders; for they 
formed a dominant class, ruling over a population 
deprived of all civil rights and reduced to a condition of 
virtual slavery”. 

This ruling class, to which the Cootes belonged, though 
it possessed almost a monopoly of education and money, 
separated as it was by religion, tradition and conditions 
of property tenure, could have little sympathy with or 
understanding of the people below it. This little oligarchy 

* The numerals appearing in the text refer to the Author's Notes, 
which are to be found on pages 237-40. 
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was all too given to living at an extravagant scale which 
could be maintained only at the cost of cruel exactions 
of rent and rights. Its younger members in particular 
were inordinately devoted to gambling, drinking, cock- 
fighting and other cruel sports, and were so quarrelsome 
and touchy that duels on the most trifling occasions were 
everyday occurrences. Their reckless extravagance was 
caused mainly by the desire to make a good show in the 
eyes of their fellows, and a coarse and disorderly ostenta¬ 
tion kept down the standard of living of many a reason¬ 
ably wealthy landlord. Lecky’s verdict on the Irish 
gentry of the eighteenth century is severe, but merited. 
“They inherited traditions of violence, extravagance and 
bigotry. Their relations to their tenants were peculiarly 
demoralizing. Their circumstances were eminently fitted 
to foster among them the vices of tyranny, and an 
oligarchy, disposing almost absolutely of revenues and 
power in a country where nearly all political and pro¬ 
fessional promotion was given by favour, and where all 
government was tainted by monopoly, soon learned to 
sacrifice habitually public to private interest. Spend¬ 
thrifts and drunken country gentlemen, corrupt poli¬ 
ticians and jobbing officials were indeed abundantly 
common in England in the first half of the eighteenth 
century; but in Ireland the tone of dissipation was more 

exaggerated, and the level of public spirit was more 
depressed.” (2) 

These were no favourable conditions for a young man 
to grow up under, and some of the faults of Coote’s 
later life—his difficult temper, touchiness, self-assertion, 
and ambition for power—may be traced to the fact that 
he grew up and was educated in an environment where 
such low standards of probity and conduct prevailed. 



Chapter Two 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

BRITISH ARMY 


E YRE COOTE joined the British Army on 8 June 
1744, when he was gazetted as an ensign in Blakeney’s 
Regiment, the 27th Foot.* The army of his time 
was so remarkably different from the army as we now 
know it that an outline picture of it is of interest. 

Strictly speaking, it could hardly be called an army at 
all in the modern sense of the term. It comprised a num¬ 
ber of independent regiments of cavalry and battalions of 
infantry; two hundred artillery officers and men, and a 
handful of engineer officers (and these very inefficient). 
It had no transport, supply service or medical units—in 
fact, no administrative services of any kind. It was very 
weak in numbers, despite the fact, that as there were no 
police, it was the only organized force at the disposal of 
the Government capable of maintaining civil order. And 
though under the Duke of Marlborough in the first decade 
of the century it had proved itself to be the best army in 
Europe, it had during the thirty years of peace between 
1713 and 1742 declined lamentably in efficiency and 
morale, as well as in numbers and in public esteem. 

Its most peculiar characteristic was that each regiment 
of horse and foot was virtually an independent unit, the 

* Now the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
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personal property of the colonel and officers. The colonel 
was usually a general officer, who, unless he held one of 
the few appointments carrying that rank, was unem¬ 
ployed and therefore unpaid. He was therefore made 
colonel of a regiment to save him from having to live on 
the meagre pay of a lieutenant-colonel, then the highest 
regimental rank. He rather resembled an absentee land¬ 
lord, for the colonelcy of a regiment was a valuable and 
lucrative source of income. He employed a lieutenant- 
colonel to manage his unit, and an agent to see that he 
got his money from it. His officers also expected to make 
profits, particularly in wartime from plunder and prize 
money, and were prepared to pay for the opportunity 
to do so by buying their first commissions and each 
subsequent step in promotion. Although their daily rate 
of pay was so low that it could hardly be said to offer even 
a reasonable rate of interest on the purchase price of 
their first commission, these purchase prices were high 
and rising higher—so much so, indeed, that King George 
I made an effort to regulate them, but to no effect. 

There were certainly some profits to be made by the 
officers in peacetime, out of the arms, clothing and 
equipment of their soldiers. The colonel drew a lump 
sum from the Government for the equipment of his unit, 
and anything left over, after paying the regulation sub¬ 
sistence rate to each man and outfitting him, was his 
legitimate perquisite. This system placed a premium on 
corruption, for there were no prices or specifications for 
the articles provided and no arrangements for auditing 
or accounting for their purchase. Colonels usually took 
fees and bribes from the outfitting contractors, who pro¬ 
vided cheap and shoddy articles at a good profit to both 
parties to the deal. 

Another curious custom connived at by authority was 
the presentation and acceptance of false muster rolls 
showing the presence of fictitious men in the ranks, and 
authorizing their payment. This device was in fact 
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utilized by the Treasury to finance certain administra¬ 
tive expenses of the army, and was widely abused for the 
private advantage of the colonel and his officers. 

The officer, however, had some excuse in the fact that 
the officials of all the civil departments concerned with 
the Army constantly made money for themselves at his 
expense. They exacted fees from him for all sorts of 
purposes—the Paymaster General for paying him his 
pay, presumably for giving him what was due to him 
without making away with or embezzling it; the Com¬ 
missary General and muster masters for passing the 
muster returns, often fraudulent as we have seen, and the 
auditors for passing the equally dubious regimental 
accounts. The officer’s pay was issued in two parts, sub¬ 
sistence money on which he was supposed to live, but for 
which he often had to wait for weeks, and arrears, for 
which he had to wait for months or even years. Even 
when these were paid, part was deducted from them by 
the Treasury clerks and put in their pockets; and another 
part was paid in post-dated warrants, which could be 
cashed only at an exorbitant discount. 

In short, as regard finance and administration, the 
British army in the first half of the eighteenth century 
was a sink of cumbrous corruption, from which all sorts 
of people expected to make and made large and irregular 
profits. Each of its units was a little close body, fiercely 
resentful of higher authority and control, largely because 
its affairs could ill bear too close an inspection; while 
those whose duty it should have been to exercise control 
themselves connived at and participated in the financial 
profits of the universal laxity. 

The army officer was usually a younger son of a noble¬ 
man’s or gentleman’s family, and having bought his first 
commission and his steps in promotion, tended to think 
himself entitled to do no more duty than he pleased. 
Leave of absence to attend to private affairs was freely 
given, and equally freely taken without being given. 
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Long and frequent absences from duty were chronic, 
especially from units in foreign garrisons. For those who 
were with their regiments, there was little in the way of 
duty to perform. Such training as was done, consisting 
almost entirely of close order drill and musketry in the 
infantry and riding instruction and parade ground 
manoeuvres in the cavalry, was carried out regimentally 
by the adjutant (and the riding master in the case of the 
cavalry) and the non-commissioned officers; and little 
more was expected of the company or squadron officers, 
even on campaign, than that they should set a good 
example of courage and firmness in battle. There was a 
wide gulf fixed between them and their men; they were 
not expected to, and did not, take part in any of the work 
done by the privates, or concern themselves with their 
well-being or comfort. Almost the only occasion in the 
year when all officers were expected to be present was at 
the annual inspection by a general officer, and even from 
this there were invariably a few absentees. 

The standard of morale and discipline of the soldiers 
was, as might have been expected, even lower than that 
of the officers. Many were drawn from the professional 
criminal classes, who by means of desertion and fraudu¬ 
lent re-enlistment passed from unit to unit, leaving seeds 
of discontent and disorder in each. Ferocious punish¬ 
ments, administered in public, failed to check this 
prevalent evil* and even sentences of death on some hard¬ 
ened cases did not serve as a deterrent to others. Duelling 
among the soldiery and local mutinies were common 
occurrences; even the Royal guards on occasion came on 
parade too drunk to stand; and the climax of scandal was 
reached when a burglary was committed at Kensington 
Palace, and the soldiers of the guard were found to be 

* There is a recorded case of an inveterate deserter who had 
received in the course of his military career three thousand lashes, 
five hundred each from three Guards regiments and five hundred 
more from three regiments of the line before being drummed out of 
them one after the other. 
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not only absent from their posts, but actively assisting the 
burglars. 

This laxity of discipline was in part accounted for by 
the conditions of military life at the time. As there were 
very few barracks in Britain, the soldiers, both on the 
march and in quarters, were usually billeted by small 
groups in inns and alehouses, where supervision was 
difficult and they had perforce to be left very much to 
their own devices. This system was as unpopular with 
the innkeepers, who were allowed only niggardly pay¬ 
ment for what they had by law to provide in the way of 
lodging, food, light and firing, as with the men, who 
always believed that they were being defrauded of their 
rights in these matters. Moreover, the inns where troops 
were billeted were often the only available social centres 
for the local population, and the presence in them of 
“Thomas Lobster”, as the soldier was nicknamed, in¬ 
creased the ill-feeling between army and people, which 
was an unhappy characteristic of this period. 

After every great war there comes a natural reaction 
against the armed forces and a desire to cut down ex¬ 
penditure upon them. In the thirty years following the 
War of the Spanish Succession this was unusually pro¬ 
nounced and prolonged. It was voiced regularly and 
violently in Parliament, where all money spent on the 
Army was hotly opposed, and the Government had per¬ 
force to cut its military budget to the minimum. The 
inevitable result was that many things desirable, and 
indeed essential, for the well-being of officers and men 
were not provided. The greatest sufferers were the un¬ 
fortunate units in garrisons abroad. These often remained 
in their stations for twenty or thirty years on end, suffer¬ 
ing great hardship from the bad condition of their 
accommodation, shortage of clothing, bedding, fuel, 
stores, and even food and drink, since the home authorities 
could not be got to realize that in these overseas terri¬ 
tories there were no inns or landlords to provide these 
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things, as there were in Britain. Deadly diseases unknown 
at home took heavy toll of soldiers living in such un¬ 
healthy and penurious conditions, so that it became in¬ 
creasingly difficult to get recruits for units quartered 
overseas. “The inevitable result”, writes Sir John 
Fortescue, “was that the garrisons were composed mainly 
of discontented men, ready to desert at the first oppor¬ 
tunity, with an infusion of lazy, cunning old soldiers, 
who had contracted an attachment to the wine or the 
women of the country and were content to pass the rest 
of their lives in chronic insobriety.” (1) 

Foreign service was equally disliked by the officers, 
as they had to command miserable and discontented 
soldiers, whom they could do little or nothing to help, 
and who included a large proportion of men of bad 
character completely unamenable to discipline. Their 
life, like that of their men, was uncomfortable, tedious 
and often unhealthy; and it is little wonder that none 
went to serve overseas if they could by any means, legiti¬ 
mate or otherwise, avoid it, and that those who had to do 
so, got home again as soon as, and in whatever way, they 
could. 

Such was the parlous state into which the proud and 
splendid army of the great Marlborough had sunk within 
a few years of its glorious career of victory. 
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Chapter Three 


INAUSPICIOUS 

DEBUT 


W HEN Ensign Eyre Coote joined his regiment, 

England, with Austria and the Netherlands as 
her allies, and France and Spain as her enemies, 
had been engaged for two years in the War of the 
Austrian Succession. She had furnished a commander 
and a strong contingent of her best troops to the Allied 
army which, in the Rhineland, had won the battle of 
Dettingen, and then in Belgium had suffered at Fontenoy 
a defeat as well fought and creditable as a victory; and 
in both the British troops had maintained, and even 
enhanced, the high reputation won under the leadership 
of Marlborough. But the 27th Foot had had no share in 
these glories; instead, it had been shipped off to the West 
Indies as part of the expedition under Admiral Vernon 
and General Wentworth and had been completely des¬ 
troyed in the ghastly and discreditable fiasco before 
Cartagena, only nine of its six hundred men surviving to 
return home. Hurriedly made up to strength with re¬ 
cruits from the plough-tail and the alleys of the towns, it 
was, when young Eyre Coote joined it, a regiment only 
in the making, with everything to learn and little time 
in which to learn it before being called to active service. 
In the summer of 1745 Prince Charles Edward, heir of 
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the Stuart claimant to the throne of Britain, landed with 
seven companions in the Western Isles of Scotland, raised 
a formidable and enthusiastic army of Highlanders and 
outmanoeuvred and defeated Cope, the British com¬ 
mander in the Lowlands. All Scotland was now his, and 
he at once led his victorious army into England by the 
western route through Cumberland and Lancashire. 
Marshal Wade had eleven thousand men at Newcastle, 
and thither the 27th Foot, which had been guarding 
French prisoners at Porches ter, was hurriedly despatched 
late in October, just before news reached Wade that 
Carlisle was about to be attacked. In mid-November in 
the bitter weather of an early winter, the Newcastle force 
set out across the Pennines to its rescue. Rain and sleet in 
the Tyne valley and ice and snow in the mountains beat 
upon young Coote and the raw soldiers with him, as they 
plodded and floundered painfully forward on the rough 
road to Hexham. It took them fifteen hours to cover ten 
miles, and the column shed so many stragglers before it 
reached its camping place that the local inhabitants with 
carts and lanterns spent all night searching for and collect¬ 
ing them. The next day’s march brought the army to 
Hexham, but only long after dark, and here Wade heard 
that Carlisle had pusillanimously opened its gates at the 
first skirl of Prince Charles’s pipes. He gave his men a 
brief rest, and then led them “bootless home and weather¬ 
beaten back.” It had been a rough first taste of soldiering 
for a young officer. 

The Highland army pushed on into the Midlands, 
and after a short respite, Wade set his troops on the 
move again, this time by good roads southwards to 
Wetherby, so as to be able to cut in on its rear if 
opportunity offered. But on the day his force arrived 
there, Charles Edward at Derby, disappointed of the 
expected support in England, had ordered a return to 
Scotland, and so rapid was the Highlanders’ retreat that 
they slipped past Wade’s force before it could get further 
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west than Wakefield in an attempt to intercept them. 
This second failure cost Wade his command, and General 
Hawley took over from him. Hawley had the reputation 
of a good cavalry leader and a strict, even ferocious 
disciplinarian; he also had an exaggerated opinion of his 
own capacity and an undue contempt for the fighting 
qualities of his enemy, who soon gave him occasion to 
revise it. 

He moved his eight thousand men northwards and 
re-occupied Edinburgh, and on 15 January 1746 the 27th 
Foot, only four hundred and sixty strong, moved out 
with the rearguard of the force to Linlithgow, where it 
encamped next day in cold and blustery weather. 
Hawley’s object was to raise the siege of Stirling Castle, 
held by General Blakeney, the 27th’s Colonel, against a 
somewhat feeble Highland attack; but he found his way 
blocked by Prince Charles’s army in the wooded hills 
north-west of the town. 

Coote’s view of the ensuing events was probably as 
fragmentary and obscure as that of junior regimental 
officers usually is in a battle. When the 27th was called 
to arms early on the 17th, he could have seen little or 
nothing of the Highland army, the main body of which, 
in fact, had marched away to turn the British left and 
seize the commanding high ground of Falkirk Moor. He 
may, however, have noticed General Huske, left in 
charge by Hawley, who had gone off to breakfast with 
the fascinating Countess of Kilmarnock, conferring 
anxiously with his staff as to whether the army should 
move at once to head off the enemy, or wait for its lag¬ 
gard general, and later the hasty arrival of the bare¬ 
headed and angry Hawley. Then the regiment was 
turned into column to the left, and hurried off at its 
utmost pace past the houses of Falkirk, down into a 
valley and then uphill on to rough, broken ground which 
loosened its array and caused Coote, encumbered as he 
was with the unwieldy regimental colours, to gasp and 
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pant for breath as he climbed. Arrived at the crest, the 
regiment halted, closed up and faced to its right into line, 
many of the exhausted men dropping to the ground for a 
brief rest. It was on the extreme left of the battle line, and 
in front of it stood three regiments of dragoons, two of 
which had been roughly handled at Prestonpans and 
had no doubt spread abroad among their infantry com¬ 
rades alarming stories of the prowess of the foes now 
confronting them. 

Coote, however, could see no Highlanders in front of 
him, only a steep ravine and some broken ground, 
where a whole army could well lie concealed. And there 
for some time the 27th regiment lay and rested, while 
the short winter day began to darken. Then he saw the 
dragoons in front of him moving forward to attack, just 
as from the lowering sky there burst forth a fierce squall 
of rain, blowing right in his face and rendering his men’s 
muskets useless at the very time when they were to be 
needed. There was an outburst of fire in front, and he 
saw horses rearing and stumbling and troopers pitching 
from their saddles, and then a mob of fierce, half-naked 
clansmen rose and threw themselves into the melee, 
stabbing at the horses’ bellies and dragging their riders 
down by the long skirts of their dragoon coats. Then, 
with a thunder of flying hoofs and a chorus of cries of 
terror and exultation, fugitive horses and men and 
pursuing warriors swept down upon him and the hur¬ 
riedly formed infantry in front of him. He could hardly 
hear a shot fired, for the surprise was complete, and the 
few muskets discharged missed fire; there was a brief 
ring and clatter of bayonets and broadswords, and then 
he found himself carried away and almost thrown down 
by a press of running men, friend and foe intermingled. 
Hampered by the wet and flapping colours, he was 
swept back, an all-too-conspicuous figure amid the 
horde of fugitives streaming off the lost field; the High¬ 
landers followed, hacking and hewing at the hindmost of 
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them, but were soon outdistanced by men to whose feet 
panic lent wings. Young Coote, still holding his precious 
colours, got safely back to Falkirk, where what was left 
of the 27th slowly collected. They were unmolested, for 
the three regiments on the right of the battle line, which 
overlapped the hostile front and had been by-passed by 
the Highlanders 5 charge, had taken heavy toll of them 
and withdrawn slowly and in good order, checking all 
pursuit. Coote and those around him watched an 
amateurish and unsuccessful attempt to set fire to the 
army’s baggage, which all fell into the enemy’s hands 
next day, as did nine of the ten guns, which had stuck 
fast in the mud and had been abandoned by the civilian 
drivers with their teams as soon as the rout began. The 
27th had left behind it on the field five officers and forty 
men, whose stripped corpses lay all night, as an eye¬ 
witness wrote, “like a flock of quiet sheep among the 
heather”, to be buried next day by the country folk in 
one common grave. 

Later in the night the remnants of the army were 
formed up and marched painfully back ten miles to 
Linlithgow; but General Hawley, who had now as little 
confidence in his men as they had in him, thought their 
position there too exposed and led them back to Edin¬ 
burgh. Enraged at his defeat by a despised enemy, he 
resolved, in his own words, “to make some necessary 
examples” for the misconduct of his men, which he de¬ 
clared “too scandalous to be borne”. A few men were 
hanged out of hand, and an artillery captain and four 
infantry officers were arrested and brought up for trial 
by court-martial on a charge of cowardice in face of the 
enemy. Three of these were from the 27th Foot, and Coote 
was one of them. The court passed the following sentence: 

The court are of opinion that he is not guilty of cowardice 
but that he is guilty of misbehaving in going to Edinburgh 
with the Colours before the regiment and therefore do adjudge 
him to be suspended during the pleasure of General Hawley. 
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He had not to undergo the fearsome ceremonial atten¬ 
dant on the sentence of cashiering passed on the artillery 
captain, who was paraded before the troops and had his 
sword broken over his head, and his sash cut in pieces 
and thrown in his face, and was dismissed with a parting 
kick. The sentence was promulgated by order of the 
Duke of Cumberland, who had succeeded Hawley as 
Commander-in-Chief in Scotland, on 15 February 1746 
at Perth. “His Majesty”, it ran, “upon perusing the 
Court Martial sent to him for his approbation thinks the 
crime of so infamous a nature that he has ordered the 
offenders to be suspended, the Commanding Officers 
therefore of these regiments are to acquaint the aforesaid 
gentlemen that His Majesty has no further occasion for 
their services.” (1) Eyre Coote’s military career thus 
appeared to have come to an end in irremediable dis¬ 
grace. Fortunately for Britain and for India, this was 
not so. 

For some two years, however, we lose sight of him, 
though there is reason to suppose that he sought to regain 
his lost reputation by serving in Germany, for in 1748, at 
the end of the war, we find him placed on the half-pay 
list as a cornet in Rothes 5 (6th) Dragoons, together 
with five other cornets, all of whom had seen active 
service in Germany with that regiment. A year later he 
exchanged back to the active list with a Lieutenant 
Fleury of Dejean’s 37th Foot,* then under orders for 
Minorca. 

At the end of January 1752, he came home on a year’s 
leave “to settle his private affairs” in Ireland. Three 
years later the regiment left Minorca for home, and was 
quartered at Reading. In the inspection report for that 
year Coote’s record of service is shown as continuous 
from the date of his first commission in June 1744, the 
earlier sentence of suspension notwithstanding. A few 
days later he was promoted captain, and as such 

* Now the Royal Hampshire Regiment. 
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transferred in July 1755 to the 39th Foot,* then serving 
in India, the first unit of the King’s troops to do so. In 
November 1755, with two additional companies from 
the battalion, he sailed for the country where he was to 
make his name and fame. 

* Now the Dorset Regiment. 


Chapter Four 


EMPIRE FOR 
DISPOSAL 


T OWARDS the end of the summer of 1756 the ship 
carrying Captain Eyre Coote and his detachment 
of the 39th Foot arrived at Madras. The city, 
though situated, as an earlier visitor averred, “in one of 
the most incommodious places I ever saw”, presented 
none the less “a rich and beautiful appearance under its 
clear blue sky, with its polished white buildings, bright 
sandy beach and dark green sea.” “I do not know any¬ 
thing more striking”, wrote another later arrival, “than 
the first approach to Madras. The low, flat, sandy shore, 
extending for miles to the north and south, for the few 
hills there are appear far inland, seems to promise nothing 
but barren nakedness, when on arriving in the roads, the 
town and fort appear like a vision of enchantment.” (1) 

The detachment, little as any man in its ranks probably 
realized it, arrived at a crucial moment in the history of 
India. The magnificent Empire of the Moguls, one of 
the most wealthy and extensive in the world, was after 
two hundred years slowly crumbling into decay. The 
area of which the Emperor Shah Alam still retained 
effective control was confined to the vicinity of Delhi; 
everywhere else his former subordinates of various grades 
ruled wide provinces in virtual independence. During 
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the first decade of the eighteenth century, to quote 
Macaulay: “a succession of nominal sovereigns, sunk in 
indolence and debauchery, sauntered away life in 
secluded palaces, chewing bhang, fondling concubines, 
and listening to buffoons. A succession of ferocious 
invaders descended through the western passes to prey 
on the defenceless wealth of Hindustan . . . and when¬ 
ever their kettle-drums were heard the peasant threw his 
bag of rice on his shoulder, hid his small savings in his 
girdle, and fled with his wife and children to the moun¬ 
tains or the jungles, to the milder neighbourhood of the 
hyena and the tiger . . . Wherever the viceroys of the 
Moguls retained authority, they became sovereigns. They 
might still acknowledge in words the superiority of the 
house of Tamerlane. They might occasionally send to 
their titular sovereign a complimentary present, or 
solicit from him a title of honour. In truth, however, 
they were no longer lieutenants removable at pleasure, 
but independent hereditary princes.” (2) 

The mutual relations of these semi-independent prince¬ 
doms were at all times uneasy, and sometimes led to 
spasms of open though petty warfare, while a series of 
disputed successions caused many an internal turmoil. 
Even the high born and the wealthy could enjoy only a 
precarious prosperity, while the condition of the peasants 
and the townsfolk was wretched and hopeless in the 
extreme. India, racked and disorganized, was in dire 
need of a new guiding hand; but her new masters from 
without, who were to remould her once more into unity 
and peace, were to come not, as hitherto, over her western 
mountains, but across fifteen thousand miles of sea. 

A century and a half before, chartered companies of 
British, French, Dutch and Portuguese merchants had 
been established in trading stations in coastal and up- 
country towns, and there carried on precarious but 
profitable dealings. The three principal British establish¬ 
ments, known as factories, in order of date of origin, were 
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Madras on the south-eastern or Coromandel coast, in 
the province of the Carnatic; Bombay on the western 
or Malabar coast, in the country ruled by the Mahrattas; 
and Calcutta, near the north-east coast in the province of 
Bengal. All three had nearby them French establish¬ 
ments at Pondicherry, Mahe and Chandernagore; and it 
was from the governor of Pondicherry in the Carnatic 
that there came the first conception of a French eastern 
empire in India, as a complement to that already set up 
in the West in North America. And this visionary, 
Dupleix, was in fact to come very near to fulfilling his 
dream. His first object was to eliminate his European 
trading rivals, particularly the British, and the outbreak 
of the War of the Austrian Succession in Europe in 1744 
seemed to give him his opportunity to do so. 

A British fleet which appeared off the Coromandel 
coast to attack Pondicherry was scared off by the veto 
of the Nawab, or Prince of the Carnatic, who forbade 
fighting in his territory; but when, in 1746, a French 
fleet under La Bourdonnais arrived, Dupleix, in spite 
of the ban, ordered a combined attack on Madras. The 
British appealed to the Nawab for protection, but the 
French defied him; and when he sent a numerous but ill¬ 
armed host to enforce his decree, they routed it with 
absurd ease and rapidity, despite their inferiority in 
numbers. This insignificant little action outside Madras 
was a foreshadowing of things to come, when on half a 
hundred fields the muskets and cannon of the West were 
to prove their mastery over the spears and scimitars of 
the tumultuous armies of India. Madras, assailed by sea 
and land, fell after a siege of a fortnight, which cost less 
than ten casualties, but the French leaders quarrelled 
over the surrender terms; Dupleix repudiated those 
already granted by La Bourdonnais, who sailed back to 
France, where he was disgraced and imprisoned, and 
then expelled the British from the captured city, trans¬ 
ferring all its trade to Pondicherry. Two years later in 
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1748 a British fleet under Boscawen arrived in South 
Indian waters, and embarked on the siege of Pondicherry. 
Co-operating with its marines was a local force under 
Major Stringer Lawrence, a soldier who concealed be¬ 
neath a portly and genial exterior an iron disciplinary 
hand and unusual talent for war; but his men, “the 
sweepings of English seaports gathered by sharks and 
crimps’V 3) fled before a French sortie, leaving him to be 
taken prisoner. After his loss the siege, unskilfully con¬ 
ducted by an admiral and an engineer equally ignorant 
of the business, foundered in mud and disease, and had to 
be abandoned after a quarter of Boscawen’s command 
had perished. A week after it had been raised, the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle put an end to the war; but though it 
restored Madras to the Bridsh, their prestige with the 
Indian princes and people stood as low as that of the 
ever-victorious French stood high. 

Dupleix, debarred from further direct attack on his 
rivals, found a new line of approach to his goal of a 
French empire in India by judicious interventions in the 
dynastic and succession quarrels of the native states. He 
thus hoped to encircle and isolate the British at Madras 
and Fort St. David by securing suzerainty over the 
territories inhabited by the peasants and merchants who 
worked for them. The British in sheer self-preservation 
were compelled in their turn to mix themselves up in 
South Indian politics, and whenever Dupleix favoured 
any candidate to a vacant throne, they supported a rival. 
In 1749 and 1750, as it chanced, there arose disputes 
over the succession in the territory of Tanjore to the 
south of the Carnatic, in the province of the Carnatic 
itself, and in the wide area of the Deccan, the Viceroy, or 
Nizam, of which was the titular ruler of all southern 
India from the Kistna river to the sea. In all three dis¬ 
putes Dupleix backed the apparently stronger, and the 
British the weaker aspirant to the vacant throne. The 
French candidate was enthroned in the Carnadc, and 
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Dupleix himself was acclaimed as the new Viceroy of the 
Deccan. But his hour of triumph was brief. A competent 
President of Madras, Saunders, ably supported by 
Stringer Lawrence and his trusted lieutenant, Robert 
Clive, a young clerk in the service of the East India 
Company with an instinctive taste and talent for war, 
brought his plans to naught. A French attack on the 
stronghold of Trichinopoly in Tanjore was countered by 
a daring and successful stroke conducted by a small force 
under Clive. Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, was 
seized and held against a lengthy siege clumsily con¬ 
ducted by indifferent troops, who dispersed on the failure 
of their last assault. Stringer Lawrence now undertook 
operations for the relief of Trichinopoly. The despatch of 
troops to Arcot had compelled the French to turn the siege 
into a blockade; they were skilfully outmanoeuvred and 
forced to capitulate in the open field, and the hapless prince 
whom they had set up over the Carnatic was murdered 
by his victorious rival. Dupleix’s grandiose dream of 
a French empire thus collapsed about his head; and in 
! 754 > “having cost his employers in France too much and 
bemused them with stories of triumphs which unaccount¬ 
ably closed in ruin”, he was recalled to France and fol¬ 
lowed his former colleague and rival, La Bourdonnais, 
into prison. A treaty of peace between the French and 
English East India Companies was signed soon after his 
departure. No soldier himself, he had been compelled to 
rely for the execution of his soaring plans on mediocre 
officers, who were no match for Stringer Lawrence, 
Clive, and the other young British leaders. Despite the 
poverty of the human material which was all that these 
commanders had at their disposal, they had emerged 
victorious from every action, and wrested from the French 
the reputation for invincibility established by their easy 
victories over native armies. 

Stringer Lawrence has inevitably been overshadowed 
by the more contentious and colourful figure of Clive; 
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but he was the first to recognize the military talents of his 
young lieutenant, and give him constant opportunities for 
exercising them. Though himself an officer in the King’s 
Service, whereas Clive held his commission only from the 
East India Company, he protected and upheld him 
against the jealousy and dislike of other King’s officers 
who resented his reputation and success. “In 1751”, his 
biographer, Colonel Biddulph, writes, “French power in 
India was at its zenith. A French Nizam ruled at Hydera¬ 
bad, and a French Nawab was predominant in the 
Carnatic. From the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin the 
whole country was practically under French domination. 
Had Dupleix triumphed at Trichinopoly, the expulsion 
of the English from Madras and Fort St. David would 
have quickly followed. Lawrence’s victories turned the 
scale and brought about the withdrawal of Dupleix, in 
whom France lost the services of the ablest statesman that 
she ever sent to India. Within seven years of his depar¬ 
ture, the fortunes of France in India were irretrievably 
ruined.” (4) And little though Eyre Coote or anyone 
else would have been likely to guess it when he landed 
at Madras, it was to fall to him to complete the work 
which Stringer Lawrence and his young men had begun. 

These early campaigns in South India set the pattern 
for all that were to follow. Until one remembers all that 
was at stake in them and decided by them, it is difficult 
to regard them as important military undertakings. 
Fought out along the strip of coastal territory, twenty 
miles long by fifty miles wide, between Madras and the 
river Cavery, on which Trichinopoly stands, they were 
leisurely and even comfortable affairs. The easy culti¬ 
vated land abounded with supplies; there was ample 
native transport to be hired; and troops and stores, 
except during the annual monsoon storms, could readily 
be moved by sea. The fighting troops, British and native, 
usually only a few hundreds strong, moved in the midst 
of a horde of traders, merchants and camp followers of 
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all descriptions and both sexes, who ministered, usually 
at extortionate prices, to all their needs. Bullock-drawn 
native carts carried their baggage and stores, of which 
every European officer and soldier was allowed as much 
as took his fancy. Officers were carried on the march in 
litters, and a host of their native servants and all their 
personal belongings followed them. Their soldiers were 
less fortunate, for they had to march in full European 
uniform, unprotected against the sun; but they too had a 
horde of followers to look after them, and most of the 
arduous work off the battlefield was done by the native 
soldiery, the Sepoys, who were more sensibly clad for the 
climate. The Sepoys 5 discipline was good, but their drill 
primitive, being practically confined to movements from 
column of march into line of battle. The men were mostly 
mercenary adventurers from all over India, including 
many from the fighting races of the north, whence have 
always come the best soldiers of the Indian Army. At the 
end of each day’s march comfortable quarters for the 
night were easily to be found either in the villages or in 
the many little hill forts which studded the country; and 
the actions, though fierce while they lasted, were usually 
brief and not too costly in casualties. These were indeed 
gentlemanly wars; but if they seem to us to savour some¬ 
what of comic opera, we must not forget that they helped 
to decide the future of a sub-continent, and to place 
Britain’s finest jewel in her Imperial Grown. 
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BENGAL PAPER 
TIGER 


E YRE COOTE with his company arrived at Madras 
just in time to go on active service. The imminence 
of a new war in Europe, with France and England 
once more on opposite sides, presaged the renewal of 
hostilities between the two East India Companies; 
indeed, it was rumoured that a French expedition was 
already on its way to India via Mauritius for this very 
purpose. But meanwhile a sudden crisis had arisen in 
Bengal, the wise and friendly Prince of which died in 
April 1756. He was succeeded by his nephew and adopted 
son, Surajah Dowlah, whose character was a curious 
mixture of ferocity, caprice, covetousness and timidity; 
and it was a combination of his fear lest the British 
should make themselves the virtual masters of Bengal, 
as they had of the Carnatic, and of greed for the wealth 
of their establishments at Calcutta and Cosimbazar, that 
induced him to attack them before they should grow too 
formidable. He seized upon the defensive preparations 
being made at Calcutta against a French attack as a 
pretext for his aggression, and in May marched on 
Cosimbazar at the head of a numerous army. The place 
fell without resistance, and the Governor of Calcutta 
sent off urgent appeals for help to Madras and Bombay, 
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But before any could reach him, Fort William, the 
Company’s headquarters in Calcutta, was attacked in 
overwhelming force. At first it put up a stout resistance; 
but the Governor and the military commanders then 
cravenly deserted their posts, and fled to the ships in the 
Ganges river, followed by as many of the civilian popula¬ 
tion as could find accommodation on board. The defence 
thereupon collapsed and the white flag was hoisted. There 
followed the tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta, where 
a hundred and forty-six of the captured prisoners were 
incarcerated for the whole of one sweltering Bengal night 
in an almost unventilated dungeon twenty feet square, 
only thirty-three of them surviving the ordeal. Surajah 
Dowlah rewarded his victorious troops with the plunder 
of the establishment, and, leaving a garrison there, led 
them back to his capital, Moorshedabad, in triumph. 

The news of this disaster reached Madras early in 
July 1756, just about the time that Coote and his men 
landed there. In response to the appeal from Fort 
William, three hundred men under Major Kilpatrick 
were sent to Fulta to guard and assist the escaped 
refugees who had assembled there; but there was much 
debate before it was decided, despite the expected French 
attack from Mauritius, to despatch further troops to 
Bengal. There then followed another long argument 
about who should command them; and here we meet 
for the first time a problem which, throughout Coote’s 
lifetime and for long after his death, was to hamper all 
India’s military affairs and hamstring all operations 
there—the respective status of King’s officers of the 
British regular army holding the royal commission, and 
those appointed by the East India Company to com¬ 
missions in their white or native units. 

Colonel Adlercron, the commanding officer of Coote’s 
regiment, the 39th Foot, was the senior King’s officer in 
India, and ranked as Commander-in-Chief in succession 
to Stringer Lawrence. Though, according to General 
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Wolfe, who knew him personally, “a very poor, insignifi¬ 
cant officer”, he had an exalted sense of his own pre¬ 
rogatives, and considered it his right to command the 
expedition; so that when the Madras Council passed him 
over for Clive, he refused point-blank to allow any of the 
King’s troops to take part in it. Finally, a compromise 
was reached; Clive was to be in charge of the military 
force of two thousand five hundred men, but the expedi¬ 
tion was to be under the supreme command of Admiral 
Watson. He was, we are told, a man “of sanguine consti¬ 
tution and habit rather corpulent”, whose health and 
temper had not been improved by his service in Eastern 
waters, but a good and experienced seaman and without 
fear of responsibility. In these circumstances Adlercron 
agreed to allow three companies of the 39th, of which 
Coote’s was one, to serve as marines on board Watson’s 
four line of battleships, H.M.S. Kent , Cumberland , Tiger 
and Salisbury , which, together with six smaller vessels, 
formed the naval part of the expedition. Coote’s company 
embarked on board the Kent , Watson’s flagship, and the 
armament which set sail on 17 October reached the 
estuary of the Ganges on the last day in November, after 
six weeks’ battling up against the full blast of the mon¬ 
soon gales. It was, however, short of two of its ships, one 
of which ran ashore in the estuary, while the other, con¬ 
taining most of the force’s guns and stores, had to be 

detached en route to repair damage. 

Kilpatrick’s little band guarding the refugees at Fulta 
—what was left of them, for many had fallen victims to 
disease and exposure—was picked up, and the force 
sailed on upstream to attack the fort of Budge Budge. 
On arrival there a council of war, against Clive s wishes, 
decided that the troops should be put ashore and carry out 
an encircling movement to cut off the garrison’s retreat, 
while the ships bombarded from the river. There followed 
a succession of absurd contretemps . Clive’s troops, having 
ploughed painfully through mud and sand and across 
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ditches all night, found themselves at sun-up about a mile 
and a half from the fort, and promptly lay down to sleep 
in a convenient hollow, without putting out any sentries. 
Here three thousand five hundred Bengalis under 
Monikchand, who had come up from Calcutta, fell upon 
them unawares; the rudely aroused infantry formed up 
hastily in groups, in which the gunners sought refuge, 
leaving their pieces to be captured by the enemy. After 
some scrambling fighting, one of these was recovered and 
manned, and fired a lucky shot which whistled uncom¬ 
fortably close to Monikchand’s turban. That valiant 
commander at once ordered a retreat, and led it in person 
at full speed, without any further care for Budge Budge 
or its garrison. 

Meanwhile the ships were industriously bombarding 
the fort, and in mid-morning Watson sent the three 
companies of the 39th ashore, Coote’s in the van. Two 
small redoubts were found empty and the road into the 
main fort seemed only weakly held, but as Coote was 
about to attack, a message from the senior captain of his 
regiment in the rear ordered a halt till he arrived. Then 
came news to the two officers of Clive’s action, and the 
39th marched off to his rescue, only to find on arrival 
that their assistance was superfluous, the enemy having 
vanished. They then retraced their steps to the river 
bank, and, night being almost fallen, the assault on the 
fort was put off till the morrow. But in the small hours 
a drunken sailor, flourishing a pistol and uttering strange 
oaths, proceeded to storm the place by himself and with 
complete success, as the prudent garrison had decamped 
some time before. “Thus”, as Coote wrote in his diary 
of the campaign, “the place was taken without the least 
honour to anyone”—not even, it seems, to the post¬ 
valiant tar, who had a stormy interview with the admiral 
and left vowing that “he would never capture another 
fort for anyone as long as he lived”. 

Calcutta was the next objective; Clive’s troops marched 
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ahead along the river bank, and on 2 January 1757, the 
squadron came in sight of Fort William, to meet only a 
token resistance. Monikchand and his men resumed their 
interrupted flight, and the British flag, hoisted on a tree 
by some enterprising inhabitant, signalled their depar¬ 
ture and the surrender of Fort William. There now 
ensued a sudden and undignified quarrel between the 
leaders of the expedition. Watson ordered Coote to go 
ashore and take command of the fort. Clive, however, 
feeling that this prerogative should have been his, strode 
in and asked in no very civil terms by what right Watson 
had appointed one so inferior in rank to himself, and 
declared that he would take command and would put 
Coote under arrest if he objected. The irascible admiral 
took fire at once on hearing of this, denounced Clive 
for overstepping his powers and cancelling his superior’s 
orders, and briskly announced that if Clive did not clear 
out of the fort he would be “fired out”. Clive hotly de¬ 
clined to comply, but just as an impasse seemed to have 
been reached, a peacemaker in the person of one of the 
warship’s captains persuaded the two bellicose com¬ 
manders to an agreement that Watson should himself 
come ashore and take personal charge of the fort; this he 
duly did, and then triumphantly handed over the keys 
to Drake, the new civil governor of Calcutta. 

This domestic tiff assuaged, the commanders turned 
their attentions once more to the common enemy, 
Surajah Dowlah, who was reported to be assembling a 
strong army at Moorshedabad to eject the intruders from 
his territory. They decided before this could arrive to 
capture and destroy a large food depot at Hooghly, a 
few miles up river, and three of the smaller warships 
with five hundred troops and marines under Kilpatrick 
were despatched on this mission. Coote and his two 
hundred men formed part of the force; the troops 
occupied the town; the fort was vigorously cannonaded 
and breached, and, covered by a noisy demonstration 
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outside the main gate, a storming party scaled the breach 
and caused a rapid and unanimous flight by the two 
thousand men of the garrison. Another granary in a 
village nearby was burnt by a column of one hundred and 
fifty men under Coote; four thousand Bengalis lay in 
wait for it as it returned, but their cavalry galloped off at 
the first volley, and their infantry fired so inaccurately 
that they only hit one man of Coote’s little band. 

Surajah Dowlah’s army of forty thousand men appeared 
outside Calcutta in the first week of February 1757. It 
encamped to the east of the city outside the moat known 
as the Mahratta Ditch, and the British commanders, im¬ 
pressed by its formidable appearance, offered to parley; 
this was refused, and as small hostile bodies had seized 
the opportunity to infiltrate across the Ditch into the 
city, Clive decided on a surprise attack at dawn on 5 
February, with his fifteen hundred troops and six hun¬ 
dred sailors lent by Watson. 

There followed a most ill-managed battle. The plan 
was for the long three deep column to cross the Ditch and 
then turn right to attack the widely-sprawled Bengali 
camp to the south of it. But things went wrong from the 
start; a dense fog veiled the battlefield and the column 
was surprised by a sudden close-range rocket fire, which 
set alight the powder in some of the Sepoys’ cartridge- 
boxes and blew a whole platoon of them to pieces. There 
were all the makings of a panic, but Coote, at the head of 
the British troops following the Sepoys, calmly restored 
order and the force tramped on. Brushing aside several 
enemy parties, its head reached the causeway where it 
was to turn to the right; but on doing so it came under 
fire from the British guns which, unable to see what was 
happening in the fog, were optimistically directing their 
shot in what they supposed to be the general direction of 
the enemy. The infantry took shelter on the lee side of 
the causeway, and the advance came to a standstill, 
nobody knowing what was happening or where they 
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were. The force remained huddled in confused trepida¬ 
tion till the fog lifted and allowed it to sort itself out, and 
then, beating off some half-hearted cavalry attacks, made 
its way slowly along the outside of the Ditch to the main 
road leading back to Fort William and so to its camp. It 
had lost over two hundred men and two guns, and had 
suffered an unpleasant shock to its morale and confidence 
in its leaders. 

Luckily, Surajah Dowlah had suffered an equally un¬ 
pleasant one from the ease which it had marched through 
his army from end to end, despite all that had been done 
to stop it. He reopened the interrupted peace talks, and 
a treaty was swiftly agreed on. The British were to be 
compensated for all the public (but not private) property 
lost in the first attack on Calcutta and to regain all their 
old trading privileges, and a full but short-lived offensive 
and defensive alliance was concluded between the two 
belligerents. 

While this little campaign was being fought out, 
official notification had reached India of the outbreak of 
war between Britain and France, which had previously 
only been rumoured. French influence in the person of a 
capable representative, Bussy, was predominant at the 
Court of the Viceroy of the Deccan at Hyderabad, and 
an armament from France was believed to be on its way 
out east. Watson and Clive therefore considered it of 
urgent importance to neutralize or capture the French 
settlement at Chandernagore before help could reach it. 
Negotiations with its garrison were opened, but to no 
effect; but the British commanders hesitated to attack 
the place without the permission of Surajah Dowlah, who 
would certainly (and reasonably) be highly incensed at 
any such unauthorized aggression. This permission, how¬ 
ever, he was most unwilling to grant; but he finally fell 
back on the device of sending off two messages in quick 
succession, the first one giving it and the other withdraw¬ 
ing it again. Clive and Watson decided to act on the first 
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and take no notice of the second; and in the first week of 
March the troops marched on Chandernagore. There 
was some brisk small-scale fighting for the outer defences, 
in which Coote’s cool and skilful leadership was con¬ 
spicuous; the key battery was stormed under his orders 
and four others, rendered untenable by its loss, had to be 
hurriedly abandoned by the French, who sought refuge 
in the main fort. The next few days were spent in building 
siege works; but when Watson with his squadron arrived 
opposite the place, Coote and the King’s troops were 
ordered back on board and participated in the “very* 
warm engagement of two hours”, at the end of which 
the French, their fire beaten down and their defences in 
ruins, hoisted the white flag. Coote was entrusted with 
the negotiations for capitulation and later with the com¬ 
mand of the surrendered fort. Thus victoriously ended 
the first British campaign in Bengal. 
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THE TIGER 
SLAIN 


T HE peace between Surajah Dowlah and the East 
India Company did not last long. The prince had 
hardly signed the treaty before he began to seek 
allies against the British in case of a renewal of the war; 
but so vacillating was his mind and so great his dread 
of his late enemies that his policy had neither consistency 
nor reason. He openly displayed his enduring hostility to 
the British, yet authorized them to attack and destroy 
Chandernagore, the stronghold of the French who would 
have been his best allies against them. He perpetrated 
yet another act of unwisdom by offering his protection 
to the other and smaller French settlement in his 
territory at Cosimbazar, by showing especial favour to 
Law, its governor, and by writing to Bussy at Hyderabad 
for help against the British. At the same time he 
terrorized his chief officers of state in Bengal and the ring 
of Hindu bankers who financed the country by his 
uncertain temper and ferocious behaviour. In short, he 
had made himself thought of, both in his palace and 
his neighbours, as a capricious and incalculable menace 
who should be removed at the first opportunity. 

The bankers thereupon united with the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Bengal army, Mir Jaffier, in a conspiracy 
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to dethrone the prince and made approaches to the 
British for their assistance in so doing. Clive, anxious to 
forestall the danger of a combination of French and 
Bengalis, proposed that a British force should advance 
on Moorshedabad, and that Jaffier, with as many 
Bengali troops as he could bring over, should join it en 
route . Jaffier would then be placed on the throne as an 
ally and protege of the Company, on terms highly 
profitable to it, though less so to him. This draft treaty 
being agreed to, Clive on 13 June 1757 began his march 
from Chandernagore at the head of three thousand men, 
more than two-thirds of them native troops, and ten 
guns. Coote, promoted temporary major by Clive, and 
two hundred men of the 39th Foot were the only King’s 
troops in the force. 

The first part of the advance was unopposed, and on 
18 June Clive sent Coote ahead with seven hundred men 
and three guns to capture the fort of Kutwa garrisoned 
by two thousand Bengali troops. Arriving before the 
town after two days’ march, with the guns carried on 
river craft, Coote established his troops on a bastion of 
the town wall facing the fort, and sent for the guns, only 
to be informed by the abashed officer in charge that he 
had forgotten to load the limbers of two and the wheels 
of the third. Finding himself thus deprived of artillery 
support, and fearing that Bengali reinforcements re¬ 
ported on the way from Moorshedabad would arrive at 
any moment, Coote sent a white flag to inform the fort 
commander that the British came as friends on the 
invitation of Jaffier. This proving too tall a story for the 
commander to swallow, Coote formed two columns of 
assault, the sight of which so terrified the garrison that 
they abandoned their walls and took to their heels. 
Fourteen guns and a good supply of corn and stores 

were among the prizes of this successful piece of bluff on 
Coote’s part. 

Kutwa had been assigned as the rendezvous where 
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Jaffier was to come over to join the British, but there was 
no sign of him. The prince, having got wind of his 
conspiracy, had, instead of putting him instantly to 
death, as Jaffier fully expected him to do, endeavoured 
to win him back to loyalty. Reprieved but anxious, 
Jaffier resolved on following the prudent policy of pre¬ 
tending to run with both hare and hounds, waiting to see 
which would win, and then flying to the rescue of the 
victors. 

Clive’s position was now an anxious one. Surajah 
Dowlah, with an army of fifty thousand men and fifty 
guns, and Jaffier, apparently reconciled to him, in com¬ 
mand of part of it, was approaching to offer battle, and 
Law from Cosimbazar was reported to be bringing up a 
small but efficient French force to his support and to be 
only three days’ march off. The first monsoon rains had 
come and swollen the river Baggiruttee separating the 
combatants. It had never been intended that the little 
British force should fight Surajah Dowlah’s whole army 
without Jaffier’s help, which might still be forthcoming; 
but if Clive intended his command to cross the river, to 
the attack, it must do so at once before the water rose 
further, and in case of defeat, it would have no way of 
retreat. No wonder then that even he, with all his proved 
boldness and resolution, felt the need of the advice and 
support of a council of war, which assembled on the 
evening of 21 June. The twenty officers composing it 
were told by Clive, presiding, that they could not count 
on Jaffier doing more than remaining neutral in case of a 
battle, and asked for their opinions as to whether they 
should attack at once or fortify and try to hold their 
present position till the rains ceased. Coote, as the senior 
King’s officer, was the first to vote for an immediate 
attack on the grounds that, to use his own words: 

Firstly, we had hitherto met with nothing but success, 
which consequently has given great spirits to our men, andI 
was of opinion that any delay might cast damp. Secondly, the 
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arrival of M. Law would not only strengthen the Nabob’s 
army and add vigour to their councils, but likewise weaken 
our forces considerably, as the number of Frenchmen we had 
entered into our service after the capture of Chandernagore 
would undoubtedly desert to him upon every opportunity. 
Thirdly, our distance from Calcutta was so great that all 
communication from there would certainly be cut off, and 
therefore give us no room to hope for supplies, and conse¬ 
quently we must be soon reduced to the greatest distress. 
Therefore I gave it as my opinion that we should come to an 
immediate action, and if that was thought entirely impractic¬ 
able, that we should return to Calcutta, the consequence of 
which must be our own disgrace, and the inevitable destruc¬ 
tion of the Company’s affairs. 

Despite these arguments, twelve of the council voted 
against immediate action and only seven for it, and Clive 
concurred with the majority. But on further considera¬ 
tion he changed his mind, and came to Coote’s tent to 
tell him that next morning he intended to advance across 
the river and attack the enemy. 

At dawn on 22 June, therefore, the little force crossed 
the swollen Baggiruttee and before nightfall reached the 
royal hunting lodge and grove at Plassey. Here it was 
confronted by Surajah Dowlah’s army posted in an en¬ 
trenched camp, with its right on the river and its left 
thrown back to prevent a turning movement. Between 
the grove and the entrenchment were two small water 
tanks, each with a high surrounding bank. Rain had 
fallen all day, and the troops were wet and weary. 

Coote’s account of the morrow’s action, as given in his 
journal, is as clear and concise as could be desired: 

23 June 1 757 - Soon after daybreak, discovered the Nabob’s 
army marching in two lines towards Plassey Grove, which we 
were in possession of, as if they intended to surround us, 
upon which we formed the line a few paces without the grove. 
The enemy took possession of the adjacent eminences with 
their cannon, which appeared to be irregularly supported by 
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their horse and foot; and a large detachment of their army, 
commanded by Mir Murdan, one of their chief generals, 
together with a body of about forty Frenchmen with four 
pieces of cannon, lodged themselves within the bank of a tank, 
distant from us about two hundred yards, from whence and 
from the rest of their advanced posts they began to cannonade 
so briskly that it was advisable we should retire into the 
grove, where we formed behind the ditch that surrounded 
it, our left being covered by Plassey house, which was close 
to the river-side. In this situation we cannonaded each other 
till twelve o’clock, when the Colonel (Clive) came from 
Plassey house and called the captains together in order to 
hold council of war, but, changing his mind, returned without 
holding one. The cannonading continued on both sides till 
about two o’clock, when we could see the enemy retiring into 
their lines, upon which Major Kilpatrick marched out with 
his division, and took possession of the tank the enemy had 
quitted. Here the Colonel joined him and sent to the grove 
for another detachment, upon which I marched out and 
joined him with my division. 

The Colonel then sent the King’s Grenadiers and a Grena¬ 
dier company of Sepoys to lodge themselves behind a bank 
that was close upon the enemy’s lines, from whence they kept 
up a continual fire with their small arms and four pieces of 
cannon from the tank as we likewise did. Perceiving the 
enemy retire on all sides, I was ordered to march into their 
lines, which I entered without opposition. The remainder of 
the Army were then ordered to march, while we pursued the 
enemy, which we continued till it was dark and halted at 
Daudpore, about six miles from the battlefield, where the 
rest of the army under the command of Major Kilpatrick 
joined us. Whilst we were pursuing the enemy, a large body 
of horse was observed on our right, and upon our firing some 
shot at them a messenger arrived with a letter for the Colonel 
from Mir Jaffier, acquainting him that he—Mir Jaffier 
commanded that body, and requesting an interview with him 

that night or the next morning. (1) 

Next morning, when Jaffier somewhat nervously 
appeared before the British commander, he must have 
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been greatly relieved to find himself greeted with a royal 
salute and recognized as the new Nawab of Bengal. 

This petty action, which by reason of its consequences 
was to rank as the first decisive battle in the history of 



The Battle of Plassey, 23 June 1757 


British India, cost the victors no more than twenty-four 
men killed and forty wounded. The army marched on to 
Moorshedabad, where Jaffier was ceremonially en¬ 
throned. The unhappy Surajah Dowlah, who had fled 
after his defeat, was caught and brought to his former 

capital, and there suffered the usual fate of deposed 
Indian princes. 

Law s little French force of three hundred men from 
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Cosimbazar, which had failed to reach Surajah Dowlah 
in time to take part in the action at Plassey, was now in 
full retreat up the Ganges and no longer any real danger. 
Nevertheless Clive thought it necessary to pursue and 
destroy it. He therefore despatched Coote with a detach¬ 
ment of two hundred and twenty-five white troops, five 
hundred and sixty Sepoys, and two guns on this mission, 
starting on 6 July; forty boats, ill-provided with crews 
and towing gear, were allotted for stores, baggage and 
ammunition. 

This proved a difficult and thankless mission. On the 
first day there was an outbreak of drunkenness among 
the white troops which was terminated—most fortu¬ 
nately, Coote must have thought, though no doubt the 
men did not share his view—by the sinking of the boat 
containing the rum rations. With the Europeans travelling 
on the river craft, and the Sepoys marching along the 
banks, the detachment made fair progress, picking up 
three more boats and eighty-seven boatmen from the 
Prince’s fleet at Dacca; here Coote left the main body 
and pushed on with an advanced guard to Rajmahal, 
where it arrived on io July, picking up hundred and 
twenty native horsemen en route , and hearing that Law’s 
band was still five days’ march ahead and making for Patna. 

While awaiting the arrival of his main body Coote 
wrote to Clive, asking whether he should condnue the 
pursuit with his own men alone or try to get assistance 
from “the Country forces”. “Hitherto we have made the 
greatest expedition, notwithstanding the difficulties we 
have laboured under. We labour under many disad¬ 
vantages by the Nabob’s having given no directions to 
the People to look upon us as friends and going upon his 

Business.”* 2 * 

The voyage up the Ganges, swollen by the monsoon 
rains, was indeed an adventurous one. The river, many 
miles in width, so that it more resembled an arm of the 
sea, was whipped by frequent sudden gales into great 
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waves, which drove the detachment’s little boats help¬ 
lessly ashore on to the banks or the numerous sand islands 
in midstream. Many of the boatmen deserted and con¬ 
stant stops had to be made for repairs. 

Other mishaps also befell the little column. The ad¬ 
vanced guard’s ammunition was found to be short and 
the native officials were more lavish of promises than of 
actual aid. A French spy left behind by Law was caught 
in secret correspondence with him reporting the detach¬ 
ment’s exact strength and movements, and had to be 
tried and hanged. Officers and men were completely 
worn out by their exertions by the time they reached 
Bhagalpore on 18 July. Here Coote received an angry 
letter from Clive, telling him of a complaint from a 
native official at Rajmahal, accusing his men of such bad 
behaviour “as had made me blush, that I knew not how 
to give credit to it”, and ordering him henceforward “to 
have as little to do with the country people as possible”. 
Another letter inquired querulously, “When I sent you 
after Mr Law I gave you positive orders to pursue him; 
why then do you delay when your force is larger than 
his?” 

Coote’s reply was dignified and unexceptionable: 

The letter relating to the positive orders you gave me at 
setting out to pursue Mr Law with the utmost expedition has 
given me no small uneasiness. I assure you, Sir, I have often 
revolved in my mind those orders, but could not find that 
any one of them could oblige me to do Impossibilities. Had 
you yourself known the fatigue of body and uneasiness of mind 
I have suffered since I came upon this Expedition, you would 
have pitied me, instead of condemning my conduct. But I 
thank God I have long ago learnt to bear with Resignation 
this and other Ills attending the Life of a soldier. I am 
persuaded if you converse with men who are acquainted with 
the journies we have made, that you’ll find none of them of 
opinion we have been dilatory in getting halfway to Patna 
at this season of the year in ten days. I assure you, Sir, ’tis 
m y greatest Ambition to merit your Approbation, but I fear 
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I have not yet been so happy, notwithstanding my best 
endeavours so to obtain it. 

He also rebutted in great detail but in less well- 
disciplined terms the native official’s story of his troops’ 
misconduct at Rajmahal: 

I reply in general he is a Villain and his Accusations false, 
and that we all suffered more at that Place than anywhere 
else, he promising and Deceiving us Daily in everything he 
promised to assist us in. <3> 

On this day, too, Coote heard from Patna that the 
French had passed by there and were making for 
Benares, beyond Bengal’s border with Oude. Sending a 
message to Ram Narain, the Governor of Patna, to stop 
them if possible, he pushed his force energetically after 
them. But in the next four days violent gales caused a 
series of mishaps to the boats, no fewer than six, in¬ 
cluding his own, being driven aground or capsized by 
wind and stream. On 24 July he decided, for reasons of 
safety as well as of greater speed, to disembark his force 
and push on by land—a most unpopular decision, 
especially among the white troops. 

The soldiers during the whole of the march uttering 
Expressions full of Discontent; Complaining of the Fatigues 
they Suffered (which I can’t deny have been greater than 
I’ve ever seen them undergo) their want of shoes and rum, 
and that Their Prize money has not been paid them. 
Finding them in this mutinous Disposition I embarked them 
and marched with the Sepoys and artillery further to Bahar. 
I have sounded the heads of the Sepoys who assure me they 
and their men (several of whom are sick and lame by hard 
marching) will follow me, for which I have engaged they 

shall be rewarded. (4) 

On 26 July the force reached Patna, where Ram 
Narain informed him that the French had already crossed 
the frontier into Oude. He and the inhabitants of the city 
showed themselves ill-disposed towards the new arrivals, 
some of whom were set upon and wounded. Here too 
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Coote had a reply to a letter which he had previously 
written to Clive asking for extra field allowances for his 
officers in view of the arduous conditions of the march and 
their heavy exertions. Clive, however, merely utilized the 
opportunity to improve the morals, if not the morale, of 
these presumptuous gentlemen by virtuously pointing 
out to them that service should be its own reward. Mir 
Jaffier, more materialistically minded in these matters, 
had shortly before recompensed Clive for his services by 
a gift of £234,000 down and an income of £30,000 a year 
for life. 

At Patna Coote found himself in an anxious position, 
isolated and far from possible support, surrounded by a 
hostile population, and with part of his small force on 
the verge of mutiny. He made friends, however, of some 
of the local notables who were opposed to Ram Narain, 
and restored discipline among the Europeans by trying 
and flogging some thirty of the ringleaders in the dis¬ 
orders. But now the contagion of discontent caught the 
Sepoys, who, when ordered to prepare to continue the 
pursuit, grounded arms and refused to move, complain¬ 
ing bitterly of their fatiguing marches, their prolonged 
absence from their families, and the failure to pay them 
up to date. “By argument and fair words”, wrote Coote, 
“I prevailed upon them at last to take up their arms 
again.” (5) 

But two days later at Bankipore, he felt it necessary 
to call a council of war to discuss whether in view of the 
fact that Law’s band had now left Bengal and found 
refuge in Oude, the pursuit should be pushed further. 
It was agreed that it should go on to the frontier, though 
less rapidly; and in face of increasing hostility on the 
part of the population, egged on by Ram Narain to put 
any obstacle in its way, the force reached Chupra, where 
Coote heard that Law and his men were now well out of 
his reach at Benares. Coote now assembled his officers 
once more, and informed them of this: he added that 
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Oude troops were concentrating to oppose their further 
advance, that the roads ahead were all under water, and 
that there were three rain-swollen rivers between them 
and Benares. The council recommended Coote to aban¬ 
don the pursuit in order to return to Patna, “considering 
the difficulty of obtaining provisions in a hostile country 
and the evil consequences which might ensue from 
embroiling themselves and the Nawab in disputes with 
neighbouring princes.” 

Coote was now informed that a local Rajah was col¬ 
lecting a strong body of armed men apparently to attack 
him; this timorous prince, however, lost his courage on 
being threatened with an immediate attack if he did not 
disband his men, and submissively complied. On 13 
August, therefore, the force embarked, and in a few hours 
was carried back to Patna by the rapidly-flowing current 
of the Ganges. Ram Narain proved as obsequious in 
Coote’s presence as he had previously been truculent in 
his absence, and there were no more difficulties with 
him. After a fortnight’s well-earned rest, the force was 
ordered back to Moorshedabad; but Coote, who was 
sick, had to hand over the command for the voyage and 
follow on later. He rejoined for duty at Chandernagore 
in mid-September, to be greeted with the sad news that 
his old commander and friend, Admiral Watson, had died 
suddenly a month before “after having escaped all the risks 
of war, cut off in the midst of his successes, crowned with 
glory and reputation”, as Clive feelingly wrote of him. 

During his halt at Chupra, Coote had been impressed 
with the possibilities of the collection of saltpetre as a 
source of revenue, and on his recommendadon this was 
subsequently arranged for on a system highly profitable 

to the East India Company. 

Meanwhile Mir Jaffier was finding out by experience 

how uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. With an 
empty exchequer, troops mutinous for want of pay, 
his authority ill-established, and enemies on all sides, 
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he had to call for British help. In mid-November Clive 
set out for Moorshedabad but with only the Company’s 
troops, though the 39th had been placed at his disposal 
by Admiral Pocock, Watson’s successor in supreme com¬ 
mand. “Notwithstanding your offer,” he wrote to 
Pocock, “I am sorry to inform you I cannot accept it 
without prejudicing the service; for all the officers 
(Captain Weller and Captain Coote excepted) had ex¬ 
pressed a disinclination to join it. Under these circum¬ 
stances I think it better for the Company to be served by 
those who are willing and may be attached to their 
service, rather than by persons who seem to have lost all 
remembrance of what they owe to them.” But he did not 
really want even Coote and Weller to go with him; for 
under the rule which laid down that King’s officers should 
have precedence over Company officers of equal rank; 
their presence would certainly give rise to friction; he 
therefore wrote politely to them, thanking them for “the 
offer you made of your services which will be a lasting 
proof of your zeal and attachment for the Company’s 
interest”, but declining it for fear of “giving umbrage to 
the Company’s officers which of consequence must prove 
hurtful to the Service”. <6) So while Clive was on the 
march up country restoring order as far as Patna, Coote 
and the 39th remained idly at Calcutta awaiting trans¬ 
port home. Permission had been given for all who so 
desired to volunteer to transfer to the white units of the 
Company’s army, and nearly all the rank and file serving 
in Bengal did so, as well as many of those left behind in 
Madras, to the total of three hundred and fifty men, in 
addition to four officers. Colonel Adlercron and the 
residue of the 39th sailed from Madras in November 
1757, and reached Cork in October 1758* after a 
tedious voyage of upwards of eleven months”. It is not 
certain whether Coote went with them or preceded them 
on sick leave; but before the close of the year 1758 he was 

back at home. 
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COMRADES AT 
ODDS 


W HEN Coote reached England, he, as the first 

officer able to give a personal account of the 
recent sensational events which had made the 
East India Company masters of the wide territory and 
fabulous wealth of Bengal, was naturally much sought 
after, not only for the tale which he had to tell but also 
for his personal qualities. He was at this time a fine figure 
of a man, tall, vigorous and alert, and though the face in 
his portrait has no trace of good looks, the piercing eyes, 
the dominant eagle nose, and the long firm jaw are 
evidence of a character discerning and resolute beyond 
the ordinary. His manner was at once forthright and 
agreeable; he was well born and well connected; and, like 
most men who had served for any length of time in India, 
he had been able to lay the foundation of a small fortune. 
It is easy to understand why he was lionized by society 
and frequently consulted by the great and influential. 
William Pitt himself, with his eagle eye for talent, sent 
for Coote, talked long with him, and found a good 
opinion of his ability and promise. 

From him Pitt, and no doubt others, must have heard 
a version of the operations in Bengal very different from 
that presented in Clive’s vainglorious despatches, which 
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had described the campaign as an assured and unbroken 
triumph from start to finish. There is no evidence that 
there was any deliberate intention on Coote’s part to 
detract from Clive’s reputation; indeed he affirmed that 
“he was on all occasions ever ready to do full justice to the 
merits and abilities of his late commander”. (1) But it is 


unlikely that his estimate of these qualities of Clive’s 
was quite as exalted as Clive’s own. Indeed, the campaign 
in Bengal can hardly rank among the most glorious 
achievements of Britain in arms, nor had Clive shown 
more than average competence as a general. He had 
let his troops be surprised before the attack on Budge 
Budge, and had bungled the battle under the walls 
of Calcutta. He had then ventured on a perilous gamble 


in embarking on the Plassey campaign in reliance on 
the co-operation of a shifty and faint-hearted traitor, 
and then at the crucial moment had quailed and fumbled 
before an enemy who proved to be formidable only in 
appearance, and whom it needed neither good tactics 
nor hard fighting to put to rapid rout. Coote may well 
have concluded from what he had seen of Clive in these 
operations that he was an inspired battlefield leader, 
with a gift for making men march and fight so long as 
they were within the reach of his personal influence, but 
that he had no outstanding talent for ordering a battle or 
conducting a campaign. If that was his opinion, it was 
entirely correct; but a candid friend might well have said 
to him (mutatis mutandis) what General Robert Lee once 
said to one who had expressed himself in less than 
enthusiastic terms about a mutual military acquaintance: 
“Well, sir, if that is your opinion about General Jones, I 
can only say that it differs very considerably from that of 
General Jones himself.” 

Particularly damaging to Clive’s fame must have been 
the story of the council of war before Plassey, where 
Coote had given, and been the first to give, a true 
appreciation of the military situation, and advised the 
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right course of action to be taken to meet it. True, Clive 
had later come round to this opinion, and taken upon 
himself the responsibility of acting on it; but there were 
many people, even if Coote himself were not among their 
number, to give all the credit to him and not to Clive for 
the victory of Plassey. 

Two sets of people in particular found him useful for 
their own purposes; these were the military men who 
championed the rights of the King’s as against the Com¬ 
pany’s officers, and the party on the governing board of 
the East India Company which wished to confine its 
activities to commerce and to discourage Clive’s policy 
of acquisition of territory. 

The inter-service dispute had been bitter and ineradic¬ 
able ever since the first appearance of King’s officers 
and troops in India. So long as they were serving together 
with officers of the Company’s service, they took com¬ 
mand and precedence over their equals in rank among 
those officers, regardless of date of commission and 
seniority. Thus a King’s officer, trained, as far as he was 
so, only for warfare in Europe, might outrank a Com¬ 
pany’s officer with long experience of Indian conditions 
and of the native troops with whom the white units 
always had to work. This conflict of the gilded pro¬ 
fessional popinjays and the unprintably-adjectived ama¬ 
teurs found their protagonists in Coote and Clive re¬ 
spectively, though how far, if at all, this was conscious 
and deliberate on Coote’s part remains doubtful. Clive 
certainly came to believe that Coote, who had come 
home before him and got the first ear of the rulers and 
people of Britain, had filched from him his most treasured 
possession—the laurel wreath of the conqueror of Bengal. 

Whatever opinion Clive may have held of Coote as a 
soldier during their period of service together—and from 
the fact that he always chose him for the most critical 
and arduous tasks, it must be presumed to have been a 
high one—it now underwent a rapid and radical change. 
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“Eyre Coote’s failure in the expedition against Law”— 
an undertaking in which no one could possibly have 
succeeded in the prevailing conditions—“his interference 
in political matters, and his keen desire to embark on 
trade”—presumably a reference to his transactions at 
Chupra concerning the revenue from saltpetre—“had 
created in Clive’s memory a strong prejudice against 
him. Coote was, moreover, a vigorous champion of the 
rights, privileges and rank of a Royal officer; Clive, 
though he now held a King’s commission, had won his 
glory in the Company’s army, and it was only natural 
and right that he should guard its officers from super- 
session and from losing the opportunity of winning 
honest fame. The defects of Eyre Coote were just of that 
kind that would be most irritating to the eye of Clive. 
He was wayward and capricious, always dissatisfied with 
the amount of his allowances, and so full of crotchets 
that it was a hard matter to deal with him.” <2) All this 
sounds, to one acquainted with Clive s career, suspiciously 
like Satan rebuking sin; but Coote’s main offence in 
Clive’s eyes was that before Plassey he had been tacdess 

enough to be more right than his chief. 

He had, however, been guilty since of other offences. 
The chairmanship of the Board of Directors of the 
East India Company was assumed in 1758 by Laurence 
Sulivan, an able man with a long experience of India, 
and a determined adherent of the commercial school oi 
thought in Indian policy, against what may be called 
the imperialist view personified by Clive. Both men ha 
known and liked each other, and as soon as Sulivan was 
elected chairman, Clive wrote to congratulate him and 
appended a long memorandum describing m glowing 
terms the glittering prizes in wealth, power and prestige 
which were at hand for the taking in Bengal. On its 
recipient it had the exactly opposite effect to that in¬ 
tended by the writer; appalled by the expense and un¬ 
certainty of any such adventure on the part of a body 
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of merchants concerned primarily with profit-making, 
Sulivan became a bitter opponent of Clive’s idea, and 
eventually of Clive himself. In the course of this struggle, 
which it is not necessary to follow here, Sulivan made 
full use of Coote, with whom he was on closely intimate 
terms, as a weapon against his former chief; and he soon 
found occasion to combine a service to his friend with a 
severe humiliation to his enemy. This was in the matter 
of Major Francis Forde. 

This officer, at the time when the 39th Foot arrived in 
India, was the senior major in the regiment. Clive 
picked him out as a soldier of parts, although he had 
taken part only in a few minor and unsuccessful opera¬ 
tions; and Forde brilliantly vindicated this judgment by 
his conquest of the territory of the Northern Circars, on 
the coast between Bengal and Madras, and his defeat of 
a Dutch intervention in Bengal. When the 39th Foot 
went home, Forde, as the paymaster on the campaign, 
had to be left behind to deal with the transfers of volun¬ 
teers from the regiment to the Company’s service. While 
thus engaged early in 1758, he received an offer from the 
Company’s representative at Calcutta, offering him the 
command of its troops in Bengal in place of Major 
Kilpatrick, who had just died; he unwisely accepted and 
wrote to his Colonel, Adlercron, then on his way home, 
asking that he might be allowed to keep his King’s rank 
and commission which, says Adlercron, “I thought so 
unreasonable that I immediately superseded him, and 
the supersession went through accordingly. I was in¬ 
formed that on accepting the command of these troops 
he had asked for a present of five thousand pounds.” 
This was true, Forde having demanded that sum as 
compensation for the loss of his King’s commission with 
its pay and prospects, which were “pretty considerable”, 
on transfer to the Company’s service. “I flatter myself, 
Gentlemen”, he wrote, “that you yourselves will think 
me very moderate in fixing the compensation at five 
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thousand pounds.” (3) But the gentlemen disappointed 
him by refusing to pay more than half this sum and 
Clive, who had set his mind on the appointment of his 
candidate, advanced the rest of the money himself. This 
transaction laid him wide open to the unkindest rebuff 
of his career to date. 

In March 1759, he received a stiff despatch from the 
Court of Directors of the Company, in which he saw the 
unfriendly hand of Sulivan, delighted at the opportunity 
of putting him in his place. It notified him that the 
appointment of Forde to command in Bengal was not 
approved; that he had exceeded his powers in making it; 
and that any similar nominations in future should be left 
to the commander of the Madras troops, his old chief, 
Stringer Lawrence. The letter went on to say that “the 
great advantages and benefit that must arise to us from 
converting the King’s and our own forces under one 
commander is obvious, and leave no reason to employ 
Colonel Forde”, and in his room nominated, of all 

people, Clive’s bite noire , Eyre Coote. 

Clive’s wrath may be imagined, and in writing to 
condole with his protege he expressed himself in most 


intemperate terms: 

I can easily conceive such a rank and honour bestowed (I 
think I may say without flattery) on one so much your inferior in 
every respect must give you much concern. I assure you it has 
affected me greatly and is one of my principal motives for 
wanting to push home with the utmost expedition. I have to 
flatter myself the Request I have to make will not be denied 
me, which is that you will stay in Bengal all next year, pro¬ 
vided Coote remains on the (Madras) coast; if within that 
time I do not get you a Coloners or a Lieutenant-Colonel s 
Commission and an Appointment of Commander-in-Chief 
of all the Forces in India, I will from that instant decline all 
further transactions with Directors and East India affairs. If 
the War continues I do not despair of hearing your reputa¬ 
tion is still further confirmed by the Capture of Pondi- 

cherry. (4) 
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But Forde’s brief spell of victory was ended for good; 
as there was no further employment for him in India, 
he resigned the Company’s service, and returned home a 
disappointed and, it must be admitted, an ill-used man, 
a victim of the fell clash of two mighty opposites. In 
1764 his patron wrote once more to bring his merits and 
deserts to the notice of the Company, but without effect. 
Four years later, however, he was nominated as one of 
the members of a Commission of Supervisors sent out 
from home to examine and rectify the scandalous abuses 
which were rampant in every branch of the Company’s 
administration in India. But they never reached that 
country, the ship carrying them being lost with all 
hands on the voyage out. So Francis Forde went to 
his ocean grave without having received a decoration 
or honour of any description for his services to his 
country. 

Meanwhile, Clive had pursued his vendetta against his 
hated rival. In the course of an able survey of the pros¬ 
pect of the war written to his successor as Governor of 
Bengal, he said angrily: “I tremble when I think of the 
consequences of such a mercenary man as Coote com¬ 
manding here. If you have any regard for your future 
government for God’s sake keep him on the Coast. There 
he can only get a little drubbing, but here he may ruin 
the Company’s affairs for ever.” And a little later he 
wrote in the same terms to the Governor of Madras, 
Lord Pigot: “If you expect any assistance or supplies 
from hence and think Bengal of any importance to the 
Company, for God’s sake keep Coote with you; take but 
the man and you shall have a thousand men (from here) 
into the bargain.” (5) 

Coote’s reply to these tirades, of which he can hardly 
have been unaware, was given not in words but by deeds, 
and that in the most crushing and conclusive manner 
possible. Early in February 1760 Clive was about to sail 
for home, to engage in and lose decisively a duel with his 
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enemy, Sulivan, for the control of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s policy. As the ship in which he was sailing left the 
Hooghly estuary, it was met with an express despatched 
from the coast of Coromandel with advice that Colonel 
Coote had attacked the French in their entrenchments 
at Wandewash and had totally defeated them with the 
loss of their cannon and baggage. Within a year Coote 
had completed his campaign with the capture of Pondi¬ 
cherry, which Clive had hoped would crown the career 
of his protege, Forde. 

One likes to think that Clive’s feeling of chagrin at this 
news was outweighed by joy, for he was after all a great 
man and a great patriot. And there is happily some 
evidence of a change of heart on his part, for in 1764 in a 
letter to the Directors he suggested that two battalions 
should be raised in Britain for service in India and com¬ 
mand of them be given to Coote and Forde as a reward 
for the important services which they had rendered. The 
proposal came to nothing; but we may note with pleasure 
that Clive had by then come round to a juster apprecia¬ 
tion of the merits of his old comrade-in-arms. 
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W HILE Coote was still in England, the East 

India Company persuaded the Government to 
raise two new regiments for service in India, 
the one in the Madras Presidency and the other in 
Bengal. The first, the 79th Foot, raised in 1757 by Sir 
William Draper, reached India in the winter of 1758-9; 
and in mid-January 1759 a commission was issued by 
the King appointing “our trusty and well beloved Eyre 
Coote to be colonel of a battalion of foot to be forthwith 
raised for our service in the East India.” The unit was to 
comprise twelve companies, each of four sergeants, four 
corporals, two drummers and one hundred effective 
private men, besides commissioned officers, with two 
fifers for the Grenadier Company, and was numbered the 
84th Foot. On 14 March 1759, while the battalion was 
being formed, Coote was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the military forces in Bengal, with rank next to 
Stringer Lawrence if in Bengal, “otherways next to the 
President, and a seat on the Council Board and in the 
Secret Committee whereon you deliberate on military 
matters”. The regiment sailed in April 1759 in a fleet of 
nine Indiamen, escorted by four line of battleships under 
command of Admiral Cornish; these touched at Madeira 
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on i May and at Madagascar on 9 August. Here the unit 
disembarked and went into camp, and Coote secured 
the goodwill of the King by setting the band to play 
“musick” before him, and that of the Queen by present¬ 
ing her ceremoniously with a pair of embroidered slippers. 
Three weeks later the voyage was resumed, and on 19 
October Admiral Pocock’s fleet was met with, bringing 
Coote orders from the Governor and Council of Madras 
that he was to assume command there. The combined 
flotilla arrived at Madras on 27 October. 

Great events had happened during the two years of 
Coote’s absence from India. With the outbreak of war 
in Europe, hostilities had been resumed between the 
British and French East India Companies; but little 
of note had been accomplished by either side in 1757, 
apart from the capture of Chittapet by the French and of 
Madura by the English. 1758, however, was a critical 
year for the British. A large French armament, which 
had been twelve months on its voyage from France, 
arrived at Fort St. David; it comprised three men-of-war 
under Admiral D’Ache, a commander of little talent or 
initiative, and six battalions under Count Thomas Arthur 
Lally. This officer of Irish birth, who had been com¬ 
missioned in Dillon’s regiment of the Irish brigade of the 
French Army, had a long record of distinguished service. 
At Fontenoy he had placed the guns which at the crisis 
of the battle had checked the apparently irresistible 
advance of the British column of assault; he had been 
present at the battle of Falkirk, where Coote had under¬ 
gone his first unhappy baptism of fire; he had fought at 
Lauffeld and Bergen-op-Zoom, and after the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle he had been entrusted with several 
important diplomatic missions. His friend Voltaire 
credited him with “a stubborn fierceness of soul, accom¬ 
panied by great gentleness of manners”. These admirable 
military and personal qualities were, however, marred by 
a temper intolerant of opposition or even suggestions, 
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and by a lack of knowledge of and sympathy with the 
natives of India, faults which were to have unhappy 
consequences. 

Hardly had the French troops been put ashore than 
D’Ache’s escorting squadron was attacked off Cuddalore 
and severely handled by a British force under Pocock; 
but on land the campaign at first went well for Lally. 
Cuddalore quickly fell, and Fort St. David followed suit, 
after a discreditably brief defence; and the capture of 
Devicotta compelled Stringer Lawrence to concentrate 
all his remaining forces for the defence of Madras itself, 
while Lally returned to Pondicherry with his victorious 
troops to sing Te Deums and indulge in a round of 
festivities and banquets. Arrived there, however, he found 
an empty treasury, a lack of arrangements for transport 
and supplies for the attack on Madras, and jealousy and 
obstructiveness instead of co-operation on the part of the 
Governor and the civil authorities. He decided, therefore, 
to march, not northwards to attack Madras, but south¬ 
wards to extort from the Rajah of Tanjore the money 
needed for the decisive campaign. But the ill discipline 
and plundering propensities of his troops so terrified and 
antagonized the Indian population that they hid their 
cattle and grain and refused their service, so that there 
was a shortage of supplies for man and beast and of 
transport to collect and carry what little there was. The 
soldiery had to spread far and wide to find food, which 
meant a further weakening of discipline; in their depreda¬ 
tions they did not spare even the most sacred temples of 
the Indians. The army on its march to Tanjore was 
incessantly harried by hostile cavalry; the siege was a 
failure, and Lally with difficulty brought back his weak¬ 
ened and demoralized command to Caracal. Meanwhile, 
the British had secured control of the sea, D’Ache’s 
squadron having suffered a second defeat and departed 
for Mauritius, ignoring Lally’s indignant remonstrances. 

Despite the losses suffered in the Tanjore expedition, 
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however, the French general felt himself strong enough 
to attack Madras. Early in October the army moved to 
Arcot, capturing several small garrisons en route , so that 
outside the city only Chingleput remained in British 
hands. Lally now called up Bussy and his troops from 
Hyderabad to join his army, and this reinforcement 
brought his force to seven thousand five hundred men. 
Stringer Lawrence had little more than half that number 
available to meet him; but he conducted a slow and 
skilful fighting retreat behind the defences of Madras, 
and it was not till early December that the French 
trenches could be opened against the city. A sortie con¬ 
ducted by Draper and his newly arrived 79th Regiment 
was unsuccessful, and on the second day of January 1759 
the siege batteries were ready to open fire. The bom¬ 
bardment continued slowly and ineffectively throughout 
the month, while the garrison of Chingleput, reinforced 
from Tanjore, delivered troublesome attacks on the 
French line of communications with Arcot. A French 
attempt to dispose of it failed, and Lally’s supplies, 
ammunition and money began to run short, so that he 
found himself faced with the alternative of immediate 
assault or abandonment of the siege. The wall of Fort St. 
George had been breached, but his officers advised 
against an attempt to storm it; and the arrival off the 
city of Pocock’s squadron removed the last hope of French 
success. The baffled besiegers retired to Conjeveram, 
leaving behind them their wounded and sick and all their 
artillery, ammunition, and stores. Their repulse was the 
last service rendered to his country by the veteran 
Stringer Lawrence, who, worn out by years and sickness, 

now returned home to a well-earned rest. . 

Major Brereton, of the 79th Foot, having assumed 

command in his place, at once sallied out in pursuit of 
the French. Lally himself had returned to Pondicherry, 
leaving his second-in-command, the mediocre and un¬ 
enterprising De Soupire, in charge of the army at 
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Conjeveram with orders not to risk battle. Brereton 
ordered a flanking movement by Wandewash, which 
induced his adversary to fall back in haste to Arcot, and 
Conjeveram was stormed and passed into British hands. 
The two armies now remained facing each other for two 
months, the British steadily gaining strength while the 
French grew weaker and more discontented. 

In June Brereton scored another success by capturing 
Covrepauk by a coup de main ; and the unhappy state of 
Lally’s army was shown by a mutiny of the men of his 
own regiment in garrison at Chittapet because they had 
been unpaid for months. But before Brereton could carry 
out his next projected advance on Wandewash, the 
return of D’Ache’s fleet to Pondicherry after an inde¬ 
cisive action induced the Madras Council to suspend the 
movement till it could be ascertained what reinforcements 
had been brought for Lally’s army; and when the attack 
was undertaken at the end of September, it was with too 
weak a force, and was heavily repulsed. It was at this 
juncture that Eyre Coote arrived at Conjeveram and 
took over the command from Brereton on 21 November 

* 759 - 

Colonel Mark Wilks, the historian of Mysore, who, as 
private secretary to Clive, was hardly likely to be pre¬ 
judiced in the new commander’s favour, gives this flatter¬ 
ing portrait of him at this time: 

The earliest measures of this officer seemed to infuse new 
intelligence and decision into all the operations of the troops. 
Nature had given to Colonel Coote all that nature can confer 
in the formation of a soldier; and the regular study of every 
branch of his profession and experience in most of them, had 
formed an accomplished officer. A bodily frame of unusual 
vigour and activity, and mental energy, always awake, were 
restrained from excessive action by a patience and temper 
which never allowed the spirit of enterprise to outmarch the 
dictates of prudence. Daring, valour and cool reflection 
strove for the mastery in the composition Of this great man. 
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The conception and execution of his designs equally com¬ 
manded the confidence of his officers, and, a master at once 
of human nature and the science of war, his rigid discipline 
was tempered with an unaffected kindness and consideration 
for the wants and the prejudices of those whom he com¬ 
manded, which won the affections of the European soldiers 
and rendered him the idol of the native troops. (1) 

At the moment of this change in the British command 
Lally had injudiciously dispersed his force. A body of 
two thousand men had been sent to Trichinopoly on a 
diversionary mission, and other detachments were posted 
at Govrepauk, Carangooly and Chittapet, with the main 
body under Bussy at Arcot. D’Ache’s fleet had left the 
Coromandel coast for Mauritius, never to return. The 
moment 'seemed opportune to strike at one of these 
isolated garrisons before the main French force could 
succour it. A council of war, attended by Majors Brereton 
and Monson of the 79th Foot and Major Gordon of 
Coote’s own regiment, the 84th, recommended a new 
attempt on Wandewash. But Coote, in order to mask 
this purpose, first sent off a detachment under Captain 
Preston eastwards to Chingleput, and another under 
Brereton westwards to Trivatore, while he himself with 
his main body took the Arcot road, as if to attack Bussy’s 
troops there. Brereton’s detachment arrived before 
Trivatore after nightfall and at once invested the place, 
but under cover of darkness, the little garrison slipped 
out unobserved and escaped. The British moved on 
thence to Wandewash, and surprised and drove in the 
outpost in the enclosure to the south of the fort, which 
they then blockaded. 

Meanwhile, the main army had arrived at Arcot and 
confronted the French in camp outside the town for some 
hours, when Coote got news of Brereton s success at 
Wandewash and immediately marched his men off to 
join him there. Under heavy fire from the garrison, 
two siege batteries were speedily constructed and at 
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dawn on 29 November fire was opened against the 
south-west corner of the square fort, and a breach quickly 
made. The French commander rejected a summons to 
surrender, but his native colleague proved to be more 
approachable, and offered, if the British would confirm 
him in command of the fort and—more important, no 
doubt—in control of its revenues, to turn against his 
allies and hand the place over on the afternoon of 30 
November. Therefore, the French, seeing themselves 
thus betrayed, ceased all resistance, and British Sepoys 
entered and took peaceful possession of the fort. Six 
hundred and seventy men fell into our hands as prisoners; 
but the native commandant did not profit by his 
treachery, for the Nawab of the Carnatic refused to 
confirm the agreement with him and cast him into prison. 

Coote, having thus scored two considerable successes, 
decided to pursue his luck and attack the strong fort of 
Carangooly, north-east of Wandewash, before it could be 
reinforced from Arcot. The army appeared before its 
walls on 4 December and erected two siege batteries 
opposite the north face, while another gun was sited in 
an enclosure from which the whole rampart on that side 
could be swept by enfilade fire. The garrison, however, 
which had more guns than the besiegers, resisted gal¬ 
lantly, and a fierce duel continued for three days from 6 
to 10 December. By then the British guns had ammuni¬ 
tion left for only two hours 5 more firing. But the French, 
who had lost heavily in men and had four of their nine 
guns dismounted, now hoisted the white flag and sur¬ 
rendered; the white troops were allowed to march 
out with the honours of war, while the Sepoys were 
disarmed and released. The British army then returned 
to Wandewash. Meanwhile, the garrison of Covrepauk 
had carried out a daring raid on Arcot, holding the city 
to ransom and carrying off a rich plunder of food and 
supplies under the noses of the French, who dared not 
venture out of the fort. Coote at once made preparations 
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to attack the French at Arcot, when news came in that 
Bussy was at hand with a large force of three thousand 
native troops and that three thousand Mahratta irregular 
cavalry were also on their way to Arcot. 

This news soon received confirmation, for the country 
north of the Paulair river, up to the very outskirts of 
Madras, was flooded with hostile cavalry parties laying 
everything waste and causing a growing dearth of rice 
and forage in the British army. The outbreak of heavy 
rains on 18 December reduced it, in Coote’s own words, 
to “a dreadful situation”, and he therefore withdrew it to 
cantonments at Covrepauk and himself paid a short visit 
to Madras for a consultation with the Government. He 
managed to dissuade it from copying Lally’s mistake in 
scattering its forces too widely by sending a detachment 
to clear the country round Trichinopoly, and returned to 
his army with a strong recommendation not to undertake 
any offensive against the French until the Government 
had concluded the negotiations embarked on with their 
Mahrattas allies to induce them to change sides. Un¬ 
fortunately the French could offer and pay them money 
down, while the British could only make promises; and 
the Mahrattas wisely decided to take the cash and let the 

credit go, and remained witji Lally. 

On 9 January 1760 the French reopened operations 
by moving on Trivatore with, so Coote’s intelligence 
service reported, a design to recover Wandewash. To 
add to his anxieties, he had behind him a nervous Govern¬ 
ment, which believed that “the situation of our affairs 
is now in as bad a way as last year before the siege of 
Madras, and therefore desire me to move with the army 
nearer home”. (2) But Lally’s real objective was Conje- 
veram, which he expected to find full of food; disap¬ 
pointed in this, he led the bulk of his troops back to 
Trivatore, leaving Bussy to observe the British, who had 
hurried back from Covrepauk to cover Conjeveram. The 
army then turned against Wandewash, and drove the 
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garrison out of its outworks; but the attack was at once 
reported to Coote, and on 17 January he had his army 
halfway between Chingleput and Wandewash, with 
Bussy’s cavalry retiring before him and sending urgent 
requests for help to an incredulous Lally, who finally 
ordered him to rejoin the main body besieging \\ ande- 
wash. On 21 January Coote, hearing that the enemy had 
breached the fort walls and was about to launch an 
assault, ordered an immediate advance to its rescue. 1 lie 
army bivouacked that night within nine miles of the 
place. It comprised 1,900 white and 2,100 Sepoy troops, 
1,250 native horse and twenty-six guns; opposed to it 
Lally could muster 2,400 whites, 1,600 Sepoys and 3,000 
Mahratta horse, with twenty field and five siege pieces, 
but four hundred and fifty men had to be left to guard 
the siege batteries and took no part in the battle. 

At sunrise, having set his little army in motion towards 
Wandewash, Coote, with an advanced guard of two 
hundred horse and two Sepoy companies, rode ahead to 
reconnoitre the enemy position. Before him lay a wide 
tree-dotted plain, baked hard and dry in the sun, admir¬ 
able ground for cavalry, in which arm the enemy had a 
great superiority; to the north rose a rocky low ridge, 
streams from which drained down into a series of arti¬ 
ficial tanks in the centre of the plain, where lay the little 
fort which he had come to relieve. To the left, as he 
looked at it, lay the main French infantry camp, while 
that of the French and Mahratta horse was well away to 
the right, in the lee of the hill range. 

There now ensued some brisk skirmishing between the 
British horse and the French vedettes, the noise of which 
brought the Mahrattas swarming out of their camp on to 
the plain. But two guns ordered up by Coote kept them 
at a distance and finally sent them galloping off. Mean¬ 
while, the British advanced guard took up positions to 
cover the deployment into line of the main body a mile 
in rear. Coote returned to it, and finding the men in 
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great spirits and eager for battle, brought it forward to 
within two miles of Lally’s camp. He rode forward again 
and found the opposing infantry strongly posted and 
ready for battle in front of the camp, while the Mahratta 
horse hovered about ready to fall on the British flanks 
as soon as the action should begin. Coote therefore 
shifted his army to take ground to the west, so that its 
right flank should be covered by the ridge, and disposed 
his cavalry to guard its left and rear, while the baggage 
and its escort took shelter in some nearby villages. Lally, 
fearing to see his adversaries swing round past his left 
and into his rear, where they could offer battle with one 
flank covered by the ridge and the other by the fort, 
ordered his army to change front and move forward to a 
low bank which afforded some cover. He had his own 
regiment on the left of his line, the European battalion 
of India in the centre, and the Regiment Lorraine on the 
right, which was covered by the French and Mahratta 
cavalry. Guns were posted between his front line regi¬ 
ments, and the Sepoy infantry formed his second line. The 
left flank rested on a tank where some guns and a party of 
marines and sailors was posted. “The cannonading , 
wrote Coote, “now began to be smart on both sides, and 
upon seeing the enemy come briskly up, I ordered the 
army to march forward.” The French horse threatened 
an attack on the British infantry’s left and rear, but, 
caught by gunfire as they rode past their flank, they were 
charged by the British cavalry and driven away in dis¬ 
order. The British infantry, advancing “joyously”, came 
within musket range of the French, and opened a destruc¬ 
tive fire, inflicting such severe losses that the French broke 
gallantly forward to meet them; the Sepoy troops on both 
sides remained halted in rear and the white units fought 
out between themselves the decisive battle for the 

suzerainty of India. „ 

“When we came within sixty yards of them , wrote 

Major Gordon of Coote’s regiment, the 84th, on the left 
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of the British line, “our platoons began to fire. I had the 
honour to lead the 84th against the Lorraine Regiment 
on their right, which were resolved to break us, being as 
they said, a raw young regiment, but we had not fired 
above four rounds before they went to the right about in 
the utmost confusion.” (3) Here, perhaps for the first time 
in history, the French, formed in deep columns of attack 
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The Battle of Wandewash, 22 January 1760 


on a narrow front, were checked and broken up by the 
frontal and flanking fire of the thin two-deep British line. 
Meanwhile, away to the west, a lucky shot hit and blew 
up a French ammunition wagon near the tank on which 
Lally’s left rested; there was a panic and Coote took 
instant advantage of it by ordering Brereton and the 
79 th Foot to swing left and carry the tank. There was a 
fierce tussle, in which Brereton was struck down with a 
mortal wound; but Coote led up a Sepoy unit to the 
support of the 79th, an d the tank was secured. Guns were 
hurried up, and the French left wing, smitten by this 
flanking fire, scattered in rout and, rolling in upon the 
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already sorely tired centre, carried it off in flight. The 
French right wing had already been shaken, and the 
sight of Major Monson and the second British line 
coming up put it also to flight. “About two o’clock, 5 ’ 
wrote Goote, “their whole army gave way and ran to¬ 
wards their own camp, but finding we pursued them, 
quitted it and left us entire masters of the field, together 
with all their artillery except three small pieces which 
they carried off. Our cavalry being greatly fatigued put 
it out of my power of pursuing the enemy as far as I could 
have wished.” (4) 

The French army, in fact, was completely defeated, 
with disastrous losses. Bussy, the second-in-command, de 
Godeville, the Quartermaster-General, and twelve other 
officers were captured, together with two hundred and 
fifty rank and file, twenty-two guns, and much ammuni¬ 
tion in addition, and stores; two hundred men were killed 
and six hundred wounded. The British casualties totalled 
some two hundred and sixty all told, more than two- 
thirds of them among the white units. 

It was indeed a brilliant and decisive victory. But there 
was, unhappily, another side to this picture. A few days 
after the battle Coote wrote to the Government: “Really 
the scene is now dreadful to see. Such a multitude of poor 
objects, and not in my power to give them the least 
assistance for want of every one necessary requisite for 
an hospital. I make no doubt upon this representation you 
will do everything humanity can direct. If it is possible to 
send surgeons and proper people from Madras to attend 
the wounded here, who are very numerous, you may by 
that means save the lives of many gallant men, several of 
whom have not been dressed since the day of action. As 
I shall be obliged to carry away some surgeons out of the 
few, numbers must lose their lives.” (6) It was by this con¬ 
stant care for his soldiers—and for those of the enemy too 
_even after they had been laid low by wounds and sick¬ 
ness, that Coote made himself so admired and beloved. 
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Chapter Nine 


SUNSET ON AN 
EMPIRE 


S O demoralizing in its effects was the French defeat 
at Wandewash, and so defenceless the situation of 
Pondicherry at this time, without sufficient defenders 
or adequate supplies of food to stand any long siege, that 
it might have fallen quickly had Coote’s army moved at 
once upon it. But the British commander, unaware of 
this, adopted the more cautious strategy of cutting off the 
French sources of supply by capturing the garrisons iso¬ 
lated in their little forts surrounding it, before finally 
undertaking the investment and assault of Pondicherry. 
Arcot was to be the first objective of attack, but Coote, 
hearing that Chittapet was but weakly held, despatched 
a detachment to reduce it. It reached the place on 27 
January, breached the wall on the following day, and 
enforced its surrender the day after, with its garrison of 
four hundred men and nine guns. 

Meanwhile, the advanced guard of the main army had 
driven the French garrison of Arcot out of the enclosure 
surrounding the fort to the shelter of its walls; the main 
body arrived on 1 February, sweeping up in passing the 
little post of Timery, which put up only a brief resistance. 
But it found Arcot a tougher nut to crack, with the 
defences much improved since the days of Clive’s exploits 
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there in 1752, and the defenders resolute and resourceful. 
Four siege batteries were constructed to batter the three 
points in the wall which seemed weakest, and opened fire 
on 5 February. But the hostile guns replied with vigour 
and effect; little impression was made on the defences, 
and as the powder and shot expected from Madras failed 
to arrive, there arose the possibility that the bombard¬ 
ment might have to be suspended for want of ammunition 
for the guns. Assault trenches were therefore begun, and 
so vigorously pushed forward that on 8 February Coote 
was in a position to call on the commandant of the fort to 
surrender, extorting from him a promise that if help did 
not come within six days he would yield if granted the 
honours of war. Next day the belated ammunition train 
came in, and fire was reopened; two practicable breaches 
were blown in the western wall of the fort, and the assault 
troops pushed up to within sixty yards of them. It was 
enough; and that same afternoon the fort of Arcot, with 
its garrison of five hundred and fifty men, twenty-six guns 
and all its ammunition and stores, was surrendered into 
British hands. Coote appointed Captain Wood to be its 
new commandant—a choice which caused him much 
trouble, as Governor Pigot of Madras had a favourite 
officer, Captain Cheshyre, to whom he had promised the 
post. Coote refused to agree, on the grounds that as 
Cheshyre was still suffering from the effects of a wound, 
Arcot would be too arduous a command for him, and 
suggested that he be put in charge of Wandewash instead. 
Pigot renewed his request, and Coote took the oppor¬ 
tunity to assert, once for all, his own paramount author¬ 
ity in such matters. “Since I find”, he wrote, that you 
think it absolutely necessary that Captain Cheshyre should 
come here, and I not being able to suffer a thing of that 
kind (after appointing another) with any propriety to my 
own character, I therefore, in order that your inclinations 
may be granted in this respect, now resign the command 
of the army, and shall upon your appointing another 
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officer to take upon him that heavy task, go to Madras in 
order to take the first opportunity for Bengal, where I 
find I am wanted. 55 

Governor Pigot retorted that Coote could do as he 
pleased about resigning, but that if he did so, “we are of 
the opinion that you resign at the same time all sort of 
command in the East Indies. 55 But as the Indian command 
was the responsibility of the Board of Directors in London 
and not of the Madras Governor and Council, this opinion 
remained a purely academic one, which Coote could and 
did disregard; he kept Captain Wood in his appointment 
at Arcot and retained his own command of the army as 

well.™ 

But the pertinacious Madras Council at once renewed 
the contest on another point. An angry letter from it 
pointed out to Coote that the army, enjoying a well- 
earned rest after the fall of Arcot, had not moved for 
eleven days, and this had allowed the enemy time to 
reorganize and rally their forces and prepare for the 
defence of Pondicherry, which in the Council’s opinion 
should have been attacked immediately after the victory 
of Wandewash. Coote was now recommended to move 
to cut the communications of Pondicherry with Gingee 
and Alumparva, and, if possible, capture and destroy the 
last-named place. Finally, the Council complained that 
the expenses of the war were becoming too high for its 
resources. 

On 24 February Coote penned an annihilating reply. 
He stressed the arduousness of the army’s exertions at the 
siege of Arcot, and pointed out that in a month it had 
marched two hundred miles, fought and won a great 
battle, and taken Arcot and two other forts. “If this is 
thought a dilatory way of proceeding, I assure you it is 
beyond my capacity to know how to act better. You are 
pleased to mention the expense of the army. It is certainly 
very great, and you, gentlemen, are the best judges 
whether that expense answers the end of the conquests 
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that have been gained.” <2) This letter effectually con¬ 
cluded the correspondence. 

Coote’s troubles with his civil superiors, however, were 
not so serious as those of Lally with the Pondicherry 
authorities. When he led his army back to the town he 
was greeted with bitter and baseless accusations. “No 
invective, however unjust,” says Orme, “was spared. 
Cowardice, borrowing courage from drunkenness, was 
imputed as the cause of wrong dispositions, corrected by 
worse, until the battle was lost, and the retreat to Pondi¬ 
cherry as a design to lose the city in revenge for the uni¬ 
versal detestation in which he was held.” (3) 

Coote’s acrimonious correspondence with the Madras 
authorities did not hold up the movements of his army, 
which in the first week in March opened the attack on 
Permacoil. This was a strong fort, standing on such high 
ground that the British guns could not be elevated enough 
to drop shells into it, while the plunging fire from its walls 
inflicted a continual drain of losses on the besiegers. 
Coote therefore decided on an assault by night; one party 
made a demonstration against the main gate, while 
another, climbing the hill by a little known path, 
attempted an escalade with ladders; but these were too 
short to reach the top of the walls, and the stormers were 
detected and checked with loss, Coote himself getting 
a painful wound in the knee. But longer ladders were 
brought up and Coote had ordered that the assault 
should be renewed at dawn, when a white flag came out 
from the garrison, with an offer to surrender on terms 
which Coote found unacceptable and refused. Meanwhile, 
a gun had been hoisted to the top of the hill to a position 
which commanded the whole interior of the fort, and 
Coote prepared for a second assault, which was launched 
on the morning of 5 February. The storming party was 
actually mounting the ladders when the white flag was 
again hung out for surrender, as totally unexpected as 1 
w^s unjustified. “The situation of this place is of such a 
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nature”, wrote Coote, “that I may venture to say with 
fifty Europeans and two companies of Sepoys I could 
defend it for twelve months against any army that could 
be brought against it. Nothing but devils and monkeys 
could take it. The good behaviour of the Sepoys was more 
remarkable than anything I could conceive. I have 
ordered a gold medal to be made for Bulwansing, a 
commandant of Sepoys, who led the attack the night we 
took possession of the hill.” (4) This was the first British 
medal ever given to an Indian soldier. Despite the 
sudden collapse of its resistance at the end, one hundred 
and fifty men of the Permacoil garrison had inflicted 
on the besiegers losses almost as numerous as their 
own strength, so the British success had been dearly 
purchased. 

Now that so many of the outlying French posts had 
been mopped up, the attack on Pondicherry could, 
Coote considered, be undertaken. On 7 March 1760, 
therefore, he moved forward with all his cavalry and 
after a march of twenty miles came out on the Red Hills, 
overlooking the town from the north, in time to harass 
the tail of the French rearguard as it was passing into 
the shelter of the fortified boundary. The defences were 
clearly too strong to be attacked with the force at his 
disposal, but the native cavalry had an enjoyable time 
pillaging the bazaar outside the fence, and held the Red 
Hills until the arrival of the main body of the army on 
9 March. 

The left wing of the besiegers now held the collection 
of sand hills known as the Red Hills which rose half a mile 
from the shore and a mile and a half from the town and 
extended four miles westwards to the Perimbe spur. 
Opposite this, about a mile away across the valley on the 
north bank of the Ariancopang river, stood Villenore 
fort, further eastwards towards the town the valley 
widened from one to three miles and was there studded 
with country houses, enclosed gardens, and fields divided 
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by narrow lanes. Coote, after reconnoitring the defences 
closely without drawing the fire of the enemy, decided 
that an attack on them could best be made in co-opera¬ 
tion with the fleet, and as his knee wound was now giving 
him great pain, he left the army for Madras in order to 
have it treated and to ask the Government for the assist¬ 
ance of Admiral Cornish’s squadron, which had just 
arrived there. Before leaving he ordered Major Monson 
to take a detachment and capture the fort of Alumparva 
which that energetic officer accomplished in three days’ 
siege. His last act before leaving the army was typical of 
the love and generosity towards his soldiers which so 
endeared him to them, and gave the lie to those who 
charged him with avarice and greed for money. He 
published an order to the effect that, as the officers and 
men of the army had so far reaped no pecuniary reward 
for all their exertions, and he himself, who had been 
more fortunate, owed this solely to their gallantry and 
good behaviour, he proposed to hand over for equal 
division among them all the personal presents which, 
according to the custom of the country, various native 
chiefs had made or promised to him personally, this 
being, as he wrote, “the only acknowledgement he can at 
present make the army for the services they have done 
their country.” This gesture was all the more generous 
because at this time he was himself hard pressed for 
money; his field allowances for the campaign had not 
been paid him, and under the corrupt practice of the 
time he was being charged eight per cent interest on the 
cash advances made to him by the Madras Government 

for the pay of his regiment, the 84th. 

Coote rejoined the army on 5 April, and found that 
Monson, not content with the capture of Alumparva, had, 
in conjunction with Admiral Cornish’s ships, earned out 
a swift and successful attack on Carical, an important 
French port on the Coromandel coast, seventy miles 
south of Pondicherry. Valdore was the army’s next 
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objective, and it too fell after a week’s siege, during which, 
however, a considerable number of the French soldiers 
who had been captured in the course of the campaign 
and re-enlisted, despite Coote’s protests, in the British 
service found opportunity to desert. Another detach¬ 
ment, under the leadership of an able Sepoy officer, 
captured Trivady and, pushing boldly eastwards down 
the Paul Punaur river, surprised and secured the valuable 
prize of Cuddalore. A second detachment also got pos¬ 
session of Chillumbrum and its occupants, further to the 
south, and the French garrison of Fort St. David with¬ 
drew hastily to Pondicherry lest it should suffer the same 
fate. 

Lally, however, despite this series of unhappy set¬ 
backs, proved himself to be fully resolved and able to 
fight on. He sent out a force to retake Cuddalore, in 
which it all but succeeded, as the sailors who formed 
part of the garrison were of the opinion that they had 
been sent there to recover their health and not to fight, 
and the commandant had much difficulty in persuading 
them to do so. The French persisted in their attacks, and 
launched no less than six before they finally desisted and 
returned to Pondicherry. While this military operation 
was going on, Lally brought to a successful conclusion 
his negotiations for an alliance with Hyder Ali, the ruler 
of Mysore, of whom we shall hear much more in the 
future; he was to bring and keep in the field three 
thousand horse and five thousand foot, and the news of 
this increase in his adversaries’ strength added yet another 
to the many anxieties now besetting the British com¬ 
mander, whose army had suffered considerably from 
disease owing to its exertions during the sickly season. 
But he did not allow himself to be deflected from his 
purpose of drawing tighter and yet tighter the grip 
which his army had established round Pondicherry; 
indeed the prospect of the Mysore troops appearing on 
the scene spurred him to push on the siege operations yet 
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more vigorously. Moving his army down from the Red 
Hills into the valley below, he laid siege to Villenore fort, 
and sent out a detachment under Monson to intercept a 
convoy signalled as approaching from Mysore. This 
attempt was a costly and unexpected failure, the Mysore 
cavalry proving too good for both the British and the 
Sepoys. But the attack on Villenore fort was carried 
through to the end, despite a threatening sortie by all 
Lally’s available force to rescue it; Coote drew up his 
whole army to block the way and Lally dared not push 
home his counter-attack. The fort was stormed on 20 
July, and only the fort of Ariancopang, south of the city, 

now remained in French possession. 

During the latter half of August reinforcements of 
eleven hundred troops and four hundred marines reached 
the army from home, escorted by three warships which 
raised the total of Admiral Stevens’ fleet to seventeen 


vessels available for the sea blockade of Pondicherry. 
Coote now considered himself at last to be in a position 
to begin the siege in earnest, and on 2 September issued 
orders for an attack on Ariancopang fort. But Lally fore¬ 
stalled him, and in the small hours of the following 
morning launched an ambitious night attack all along 
the British front from the Tamarind redoubt, which had 
been erected on a spur of the Red Hills, to Villenore; he 
also ordered a turning movement by a detached force m 
boats, which was to row up the little Ariancopang river 
to beyond the hostile right, land, and envelop it. Lally 
himself sent up two rockets as a signal for the attack, lhe 
surprise was complete, but the resistance was dogged and 
determined; fierce tussles took place for the possession o 
the Tamarind redoubt on the Red Hills and of the 
Perimbe redoubt in rear of it, and though the rearmost 
of these, the Perimbe redoubt, fell, the more forward work 
resisted successfully and broke up the right attack. In 
the centre a house with a big garden, lying m front of 
the British position as an outwork, was stubbornly 
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defended under the personal direction of Coote, and 
defied all assaults. Moreover the flank attack miscarried; 
its commander, a competent officer who had been taken 
over the ground on the previous day by Lally himself and 
shown exactly what he had to do, landing his men too 
early and appearing well in front of the hostile line in¬ 
stead of behind it. The whole attack was then called off, 
and the disheartened French fell back behind the boun¬ 
dary fence, which had been strengthened in the centre 
and on the flanks by four redoubts. Coote now seemed to 
be in a position to press his attack on Pondicherry with 
the full strength necessary to bring about its fall, when 
there suddenly occurred an event which seemed likely to 
rob him of that honour, which he had so well deserved. 

On 3 September there came a letter from Lord 
Barrington, the Secretary at War, announcing that Coote 
and Monson had both been promoted colonels, with 
Monson as the senior of the two, and that Coote was to 
go to Bengal and assume command there as soon as 
possible, leaving Monson in charge at Madras. Coote 
felt this supersession bitterly, for he had been commis¬ 
sioned six years before Monson, had received his first 
wound in action while that officer was still at school, and 
was moreover eighteen months senior to him as lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel. “It gives me the greatest concern”, he 
wrote to Governor Pigot, “to find that His Majesty has 
so ordered it as to put it out of my power to continue here 
and see a conclusion to the operations you are pleased to 
think have been hitherto so happily carried on, and 
which are now so near a crisis. You will see I am super¬ 
seded in my rank by Colonel Monson, and in Lord 
Barrington’s letter to him my departure is urged in a more 
strong manner than in mine. Indeed that gentleman 
thinks every moment’s delay I make here is injurious to 
him, to obviate which and not hinder the public service 
from going on, I intend setting out this afternoon for 
Madras and have ordered my regiment to hold itself in 
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readiness to march at the shortest warning; however un¬ 
happy this makes me, yet such is my fate and I must 
submit.” 

The Madras Council’s reply, though couched in 
flattering terms of gratitude, demanded yet another 
sacrifice from him; it pointed out that the withdrawal of 
the 84th Foot from the army would cripple the attack on 
Pondicherry, and requested him to leave the unit behind 
when he moved to Bengal. It was much to ask; it may 
well have seemed to him too much. But for Coote the 
good of the Service ever prevailed above all personal 
considerations and, as he wrote in reply to the Council, 
“will not allow me to hesitate in the least acquiescing 
to your request with respect to my leaving my Regiment 
for the present on the Coast. My situation, resembling 
that of a fond Parent quitting a Family, which from their 
affectionate behaviour and strict observance of their 
Duty have endeared them to him, will, I hope, be an 
inducement to you to send my Regiment after me as soon 
as its services here shall not be absolutely wanted.” At 
the same time he wrote in the most courteous terms to 
Monson that it was “the greatest satisfaction to resign 
the command to a gentleman who, I am well persuaded, 
is not only extremely capable of rendering the country 
most signal service, but will seize every opportunity to 

effect it.” 

For Coote’s biographer this was perhaps the finest hour 
of his career; he displayed a rare blend of magnanimity, 
public spirit, and nobility of character in most difficult 
circumstances for one of his quick and proud tempera¬ 
ment. He had already won, and was again to win, 
famous and fruitful victories over his country’s foes; but 
this victory, not the most famous, but perhaps the hard¬ 
est of all, was gained over the most formidable and in¬ 
sidious of a man’s enemies—himself. 

The reward of virtue was not long in coming. Monson 
signalized his accession to command of the army by a 
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vigorous attack on the defences of Pondicherry on io 
September; the two central redoubts in the boundary fence 
were stormed and held against all hostile attempts to retake 
them, and the French were forced back behind the walls 
of the town. The British casualties, however, were severe, 
and among them was Monson, who received an incapaci¬ 
tating wound. He wrote at once to beg his predecessor to 
reassume command, and the Council echoed his request: 
“We cannot doubt but that seeing (of) how great import¬ 
ance your presence with the army may be, you will 
immediately resolve to resume full command; permit us 
to add our request that you will do so. We are urged by 
many and weighty reasons which we need not particu¬ 
larize, as we conclude them all when we say your Coun¬ 
try calls for your services, a call which you are always 
ready to obey.” And when Coote still hesitated to comply 
with their request, as in his view his orders to go to 
Bengal were too imperative to be disobeyed, the Council 
sent another even more urgent letter, to the effect that 
after studying the Secretary at War’s letters to him and 
Monson, they were convinced that as the main danger to 
the Company’s interests lay in the south and not in 
Bengal, it was clear that he was not intended to go to 
Bengal so long as he was required in the south. They 
therefore pressed him to reconsider his decision, con¬ 
vinced as they were that it would be agreeable to His 
Majesty for him to reassume his command of the army 
before Pondicherry. On 20 September, therefore, Coote 
returned to headquarters and took over from Monson. (5) 

He found a host of difficulties awaiting him. The 
European units, the hard core of the army, had suffered 
heavily and were much depleted; there was a shortage of 
supplies and no money to pay the officers and men, to 
whom the Company owed large arrears. Moreover 
Admiral Stevens was urgently asking for the return of the 
marines which he had loaned to the army, as the appear¬ 
ance of a French fleet off the Coromandel coast was 
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expected; yet the siege could hardly be prosecuted with¬ 
out them. However he decided to do what he could while 
he could; a successful attack was made on the Arianco- 
pang redoubt at the south end of the boundary fence and 
another on a redoubt at the north end; hostile counter 
attacks to recover them were vigorously repelled. The 
naval squadron, fired to emulation by these feats of arms, 
sent its boats into the harbour and cut out two French 
warships sheltering there. But hard on this came the mon¬ 
soon rains; the admiral withdrew his ships for anchorage, 
and Coote, unable to press the attack from the existing 
positions and unwilling to exhaust his troops by calling on 
them for heavy work until the weather cleared, confined 
himself to ordering a stricter blockade. 

During November the rains gradually ceased and on 
the ioth the first siege battery was erected opposite the 
north wall. A few days later work began on three more 
batteries, two to the north and one to the south of the 
town; and yet a fifth was built to the southwest in the 
first week of December. Meanwhile, Lally, to economize 
on food, had sent out of the place all the surplus native 
population not required to work for the army; Coote at 
first refused to let them pass through the investing line 
and turned them back, but so great were their sufferings 
that he relented and allowed them through. Fire was 
opened from all the batteries on 8 December and con¬ 
tinued till the 22nd, when another battery was brought 
into action against the north-west bastion; three days 
later Admiral Stevens and his squadron re-established 
the sea blockade and the end seemed very near at hand. 

Then suddenly the elements intervened on the side of 
the French. On New Year’s night 1761, a violent storm 
broke over the Coromandel coast and raged for five 
hours on end, swamping the besiegers’ trenches, drown¬ 
ing many of their occupants, and flattening all the battery 
breastworks; three ships of the squadron were sunk and 
all their/crews lost, three driven aground, four more 
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dismasted, and Stevens’ flagship, the Norfolk was forced 
out to sea. Lally, surveying the scene of destruction, wrote 
exultantly to the French resident at Pulicat: ‘The English 
squadron is no more . . . risk all, attempt all, force all, 
and send some rice, even if it be but a little at a time.” 
But Coote was undaunted, and took immediate and 
vigorous steps to repair the disaster; he called for ships 
and stores to be sent to replace those scattered and lost; 
renewed the supplies of provisions and even, thinking it 
necessary at this critical time to push everything to the 
utmost against the enemy, launched a surprise attack on 
St. Thomas redoubt near the southern gate of the city, 
it was captured, but could not be maintained. On 13 
January the bombardment was resumed and the trenches 
were reopened; the fire was highly effective, and in 
forty-eight hours walls and bastions were so badly dam¬ 
aged that Lally feared his troops could not repel an 
assault and decided upon capitulation. He sent out a 
party under a flag of truce, announcing that the King’s 
troops and those of the Company “surrender themselves, 
for want of Provisions, Prisoners of War of His Britannick 
Majesty . . . Accordingly Mr Coote may take possession 
Tomorrow morning at eight o’clock of the Gate of 
Villenour and after tomorrow at the same hour of that 
of Fort St. Louis, and as he has the Power in His own 
hands, he will dictate such ulterior dispositions to be 
made as he shall judge proper.” Coote accepted the 
surrender, but declared that as regards its conditions, he 
was not empowered to do more than promise to “show 
all such indulgences as are agreeable to Humanity.” (6) 

The capitulation took place without incident on 10 
January; the gates of the fortress and the citadel were 
handed over to the British, and the French garrison, only 
eighteen hundred strong, paraded in the citadel and laid 
down their arms. Next day the fleurs-de-lis banner of 
France was hauled down and the English colours were 
hoisted. Among the trophies were 484 guns, 12,000 
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muskets, 22,000 shells, 60,000 round shot and 230,000 
pounds of powder. “The French Empire in India was at 
an end. When first Colonel Coote came upon the coast 
the English army was greatly inferior in number to that of 
the French, yet under that disadvantage he gained the 
decisive battle of Wandewash and thus not only assured 
our own districts, but by steadily pursuing his plan with¬ 
out any considerable reinforcements, had the glory of 
delivering the English settlements in India from their 
most formidable rival.” (7) 


* 
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Chapter Ten 


ANTI-CLIMAX TO 
VICTORY 


I T took six months for the news of the fall of Pondi¬ 
cherry to reach London, where it caused general 
rejoicing. There was a great Court on the occasion 
and the Park and Tower guns were fired. At night there 
were bonfires; the East India House in particular was 
finely illuminated, and Horace Walpole whimsically 
claimed to have “begun to grow acquainted with Colonel 
Coote and to figure him packing up chests of diamonds 
and sending them to his wife”—whom he had not yet 
met and married—“against the King’s wedding”. (1) 

In fact, Coote was engaged in the more prosaic but 
more important task of arranging for the investment of 
the last French fortress, Gingee, which surrendered on 5 
April 1761, after a long and creditable resistance. He 
also took the first opportunity to pay a chivalrous tribute 
to his defeated adversary. “No one has a higher opinion 
of Lally than myself. He has fought against obstacles 
which I believed invincible, and he has conquered them. 
There is not another man in all India who could have 
kept on foot for the same length of time an army without 
pay and receiving no assistance from any quarter.” (2) It 
is to be hoped that these appreciative words were some 
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compensation to Lally for the treatment meted out to 
him by his countrymen. 

Escorted out of the fallen citadel under strong guard to 
protect him from insult and injury from his own troops, 
he was sent on parole to Madras and thence to France. 
His reception there, like that of Dupleix and La Bour- 
donnais, exemplified that ingratitude which a cynic has 
declared to be one mark of a great nation. Attacked and 
vilified by all those of whom he had made enemies while 
in India, he was imprisoned in the Bastille, stripped of all 
his honours, denied legal aid and, by a travesty ofjustice, 
condemned and beheaded for having betrayed the inter¬ 
ests of his King and the East India Company. Voltaire, 
who admired and spoke well of Lally, might have found 
in his fate a parallel to that of Admiral Byng, who had 
been, according to him, executed after the loss of 

Minorca “to put courage into others.” 

Meanwhile the victor of Wandewash became involved 
in an undignified squabble with his civil superior, 
Governor Pigot. Both the two men were masterful and 
proud, jealous of their rights, and quick to resent inter¬ 
ference with them. On the very day of the fall of Pondi¬ 
cherry, Coote received a demand from Pigot that the 
town and the settlement should be handed over to his 
control as representative of the East India Company. 
Consultation with the two admirals, Stevens and Cornish, 
led to the calling of a Council of War, which was attended 
by four ships’ captains and three senior army officers. 
Pigot was asked for his authority for his claim, and in 
reply quoted a Royal letter patent of 1758; but the 
Council of War considered that it did not apply m this 
instance, and suggested that the question should be 
referred to the home Government for decision. But Pigot 
held the whip hand over the Council, since navy and 
army were dependent for their pay and supplies omthe 
Madras Government, and he threatened to cut oti all 
funds unless Pondicherry were handed over. The Council 
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yielded, and on 24 January the town and citadel were 
delivered over for the use and benefit of the East India 
Company; Pigot at once ordered the demolition of all its 
works and fortifications so that it would never again be of 
use in war. 

Coote, smarting no doubt under this rebuff, was now 
anxious to leave Madras, and asked that he and his regi¬ 
ment might be sent to Bengal, since there was no longer 
anything for them to do on the Coromandel coast. On 9 
March he sailed for Calcutta; but as an expedition 
against Mauritius was in contemplation, the 84th was 
held back till June, when it was despatched, together 
with a company of French personnel of the Company’s 
troops in two transports, the Hawke and the Fateh Islam . 
The first arrived safely, but a terrible disaster befell the 
second ship, which seems from her first setting out to have 
been quite unseaworthy. She was caught in a storm on 
her third day out, and sank with heavy loss of life; of 
the twenty-two officers and two hundred and forty-seven 
rank and file of the 84th, only seven officers and two men 
escaped, and of the French company of one hundred and 
eighteen all ranks all but two perished. As the 84th was 
little more than three hundred strong at the conclusion 
of the campaign on the Coromandel coast, it was now a 
mere skeleton unit of little military value. 

Coote was plunged immediately on his arrival into the 
tangled affairs of Bengal. Mir Jaffier, whose masterly 
inactivity at Plassey had placed him on the princely 
throne, had grown weary of position without power; his 
territory was misgoverned, and his people miserable, dis¬ 
affected, and subjected to harsh and greedy exactions by 
East India Company officers, who stopped at no device 
to fill their own pockets as fast and as full as they could. 
The Company treasury was empty, and Vansittart, the 
weak Governor of Calcutta, could not control his own 
Council or officers. Mir Jaffier therefore was persuaded 
to abdicate in favour of a young and vigorous relative, 
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Mir Cossim, who assumed power in September 1760, 
ceding three provinces to the Company and paying two 
hundred thousand pounds to its chief officers. 

The new ruler instituted some much needed reforms 
and received confirmation of his powers from the puppet 
Emperor of Delhi, to whom he owed an allegiance more 
formal than real. Among other measures he replaced 
the disorderly and ill-trained troops of Mir Jaffier by a 
smaller but well-disciplined army, which met with the 
disapproval of part of the Calcutta Council. Coote on his 
arrival there “found there was two different parties in 
the Council, the one that had formed the revolution and 
the other that disapproved of it. As the affair had hap¬ 
pened, however unfortunate I thought it might prove, I 
made it my business to endeavour to reconcile the two, 
with a resolution at that time not to interfere in any 
matter of business or politics where I thought no honour 
was to be gained.” (3) 

One of the first matters in which he was called upon, 
as commander-in-chief, to play a part was unfortunately 
just one of those in which he professed himself most 
anxious not to become involved. A difference had arisen 
between the new prince and Ram Narain, the Governor 
of Patna, an old favourite of the Bengal Government, but 
not of Coote, who had bitter memories of his unfriendli¬ 
ness and double-dealing during the pursuit of Law’s 
French detachment after Plassey. Mir Cossim, hard 
pressed for money, ordered Ram Narain, whom he sus¬ 
pected of having embezzled from the public treasury, to 
render an account of his stewardship, and Coote was 
asked to go to Patna to mediate between them, protect 
Ram Narain, and if possible induce the prince to confirm 
him in his office. He was also given the mission o 
negotiating with the Emperor, who was still m Benga 
territory, about the recognition of his title by the Com¬ 
pany In the latter business he was fully successful, and 
the Emperor was induced to leave the country under 
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escort of a British force in return for the recognition for 
which he had asked. But despite frequent conferences 
with Ram Narain, he could not bring Mir Cossim to 
confirm Ram Narain in his governorship, or Ram Narain 
to clear up the financial imbroglio. Indeed, he made him¬ 
self much disliked by his insistence with the prince, who 
sent a letter of complaint to Governor Vansittart that 
Coote, alarmed by a false tale set about by Ram Narain 
of an impending attack on the British by the prince’s 
troops, “had arrived in a great passion with his horsemen, 
peons, sepoys and others, with a cocked pistol in each 
hand uttering ‘God dammees’ into my tent”. 

Vansittart was foolish enough to believe this tale with¬ 
out further enquiry, and wrote reproving Coote, who 
replied tartly that on hearing of the reported attack he 
had merely gone with a small escort to the prince’s tent 
to enquire into it, but had been refused an interview. 
Vansittart then repented of his hasty condemnation and 
wrote that the prince “should make you all possible 
apologies for the groundless suspicions entertained of 
you; at the same time we think some apology is due from 
you to him for the alarm you gave him, upon a suspicion 
equally unreasonable of his intending to attack the city of 
Patna”. (4) It was clear, however, that Coote’s relations 
with the prince had become too strained for him to be 
able to continue his mission of mediation, and in June 
1761 he was ordered back to Calcutta. Here he saw, with 
much misgiving but without the power to take any useful 
action, the Council’s abandonment of Ram Narain to the 
untender mercies of Mir Cossim, the rapid deterioration 
of British relations with him which eventually led to 
war, the defeat and deposition of Mir Cossim, and the 
virtual annexation by the Company of Bengal, the new 
pnnce of which was a mere puppet in its hands. Coote 
and five fellow members of the Governor’s Council had 
signed a letter to the Select Committee of the East India 
Company in London, expressing their disagreement with 
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the policy which had led to all these unhappy conse¬ 
quences; but it remained without effect, and he must 
have been glad to vacate his seat on the Calcutta Council 
and sail for home in November 1762. His regiment, the 
84th, remained to do good service in the first phase of 
the war with Mir Cossim, but in October 1763 orders 
came for it to be disbanded. He could hardly have looked 
back with any satisfaction on this concluding period of 
his command. His talents were those of a soldier, not of a 
civil administrator or a diplomatist; he had met with no 
success in these last two roles, and with no opportunity 
for exercising the first. 

There awaited him, however, a lifelong recompense 
far outweighing any disappointment or disillusion which 
he may have felt on leaving India without addition to 
his reputation. On his way home his ship touched at St. 
Helena, and there he met and married, on 8 July 1763? 
Miss Susanna Hutchinson, daughter of the Governor of 
the island. She was an ideal wife for him, universally 
admired and beloved, “a living pattern of excellence, 
with engaging and noble merits”. Her portrait shows an 
upright figure with delicate features, framed between a 
high black collar and a lace cap over dark hair, and about 
the corners of the mouth there lurks a smiling sense of 
humour, of which, as the trusted and loved companion 
of such a stormy petrel of a husband as Coote, she must 
often have felt the need. For over twenty-one years, from 
1763 to 1784, he and she stood shoulder to shoulder 
against all the winds that blew, and her life was spent 
amidst strife which did not cease even with his death. 
Yet, unless the portrait belies her, it shows us one who 
possessed for herself, and it is to be hoped for him too, 
the secret of an inner peace and happiness which no out¬ 
ward conflict could destroy. 
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Chapter Eleven 


PEACE AND A 

SLEEVELESS ERRAND 


S HORTLY after Coote and his bride arrived home, 
he purchased the estate of West Park, near Fording- 
bridge in Hampshire, intending to settle down there 
to the easeful life of a country gentlemen. It must have 
been a gratification to him to receive from the East India 
Company a glowing letter of thanks for his “signal 
services, valour and good conduct in the East Indies”, 
and a more tangible token of their gratitude in the form 
of a sword, enriched with diamonds to the value of seven 
hundred guineas, which was presented to him at a meet¬ 
ing of the Court of Directors in January 1764. 

In April of the following year Coote’s promotion to 
colonel was gazetted, and in 1768 he was elected to 
Parliament as member for Leicester. No doubt, after 
some years vegetation in the heart of rural Hampshire, 
he had come to desire some more active employment for 
his energies, for in August 1766 he had applied for the 
command of his former regiment, the 39th Foot. The 
unit of which he was colonel, the 84th, had been dis¬ 
banded on the conclusion of peace with France in 1763, 
and, as we have seen, nothing had come of a proposal 
made in the following year by his old commander and 
adversary, Clive, that he should be made colonel of a 
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regiment to be newly raised in England for service in 
India. But all this was flying at small game; there was 
already something bigger and better in store for him. In 
October 1769 the Directors of the East India Company 
wrote to notify him that they had selected him for the 
post of Commander-in-Chief in India, subject to royal 
approval which was readily forthcoming. This was a 
flattering choice, for two senior officers of long service 
and excellent records of achievement in the field, 
Monckton, one of Wolfe’s brigadiers in Canada, and 
Beckwith, a favourite officer of Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, commander of the Allied army in Western 
Germany, had also applied for the post. Coote was 
advanced to the rank of major-general to command the 
forces of all three presidencies; he was to be employed 
“whenever and wherever his presence may be necessary, 
it being intended to avail the Company of the military 
abilities of General Coote in that part of India where he 
may be most wanted”. His headquarters was normally 
to be at Fort St. George, Madras, and he was to have “a 
seat and voice at the Council of the Presidency in which 
he may be resident, next to the President, in like manner 
as General Lawrence had”. He took the oath of office and 
leave of the Council of Directors on 22 December 1769? 
and on January 1770, left for India in the Bridgewater , an 
East Indiaman, reaching Madras on 30 June after what 
was for those days a swift passage. On 2 July he assumed 
his new command, which was destined to be brief, 

troublesome, and inglorious. 

No sooner had he taken steps to institute certain re¬ 
forms ordered by the Board of Directors, including a 
most necessary one for the relief of sick and wounded 
soldiers and their widows, than he fell foul of the Madras 
Council over the manner in which his orders should be 
promulgated to the army. He naturally maintained that 
he was entitled to do so under his own name and in virtue 
of his prerogative as Commander-in-Chief; but the 
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Council ruled otherwise, as the commission held by 
Dupre, Governor and titular Commander-in-Chief at 
Madras, gave him superiority in rank. This cumbrous 
device for preserving the supremacy of the civil power 
did not commend itself to Coote, who considered it 
entirely unworkable, as it certainly would have been had 
it been tried out in practice; but he declined even to give 
it a trial, and decided to remain in a private capacity at 
Madras until the views of the two Presidencies’ Councils 
had been obtained. He left for Calcutta in October 1770, 
to the undisguised joy of Dupre. The Governor of Madras 
was one of those energetic self-important little men with 
a permanent bee in the bonnet and a permanent chip on 
the shoulder, who imagine that no one does or can be 
trusted to do anything except themselves, and allow their 
subordinates no powers of initiative and decision. 
Although he protested that “never was galley slave so 
totally oppressed and worn down with fatigue as I am, I 
have not a moment’s rest, and the Company use me very 
ill, we cannot do a single act to please them”, he bitterly 
resented the idea that Coote should take some of this 
work off his shoulders and out of his control. “They sent 
us out an officer as Commander-in-Chief,” he wrote in 
spluttering indignation, “who, when he was in India 
before, quarrelled continually with both Presidencies 
where he served. They raise his ideas of his own import¬ 
ance, give him undefined powers, and here he comes, 
sets himself above control, quarrels with us, and throws 
everything into confusion, and now he is gone to Bengal 
where, my word for it, if they do not do as he pleases, they 
will not long be at peace with him.” (1) However, he was 
successful in making Coote’s position an impossible one. 
No man to enjoy responsibility without power, or to 
allow himself to serve as a mere mouthpiece for others, 
the General, after a stay of nine months of frustration at 
Calcutta, left for home by the overland route via Basra 
in the summer of 1771, having resigned the command 
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which he had never been allowed effectively to exercise. 
He reached England in mid-August, and in proof that he 
had by no means lost favour with the King, he was at 
once invested with the insignia of a Knight of the Bath, 
to which he had been appointed in June of the previous 
year. Moreover he had the further satisfaction of seeing 
his claim of precedence over his adversary Dupre upheld 
by the Court of Directors, who resolved that “his com¬ 
mission as Commander-in-Chief did, both in law and by 
the usage and practice of the army, supersede any power 
or authority granted to Mr Du Pre; that their instruc¬ 
tions accompanying General Coote’s Commission was 
sufficient to have prevented this dispute, and that the 
resolution of the Governor and Council of Madras, 
whereby the Commission of Mr Du Pre was pronounced 
to be superior to General Coote’s Commission, is, in the 
opinion of the Court, wholly unjustifiable”. (2) The 
obvious course, one would think, would have been for 
Coote to return to India and resume his command, and 
on 21 May 1772 he notified the Company that he had 
obtained the King’s leave to do so. But things were quiet 
in India at this time, and the prospect of his return 
thither was most unwelcome to both Dupre and to 
Warren Hastings, the Governor of Calcutta, who wrote 
to Sulivan, the President of the Court of Directors, “May 
success and honour attend Coote in any other part of the 
world, but God forbid that he should ever return to India 
again”. <3) In June 1773, therefore, the Directors decided 
that “tranquility prevails in India, and it is unnecessary 
at this time to continue the appointment of a Commander- 
in-Chief in East India. Major-General Coote is desired 
to state the amount of his expenses and what may be due 
to him in consequence of his appointment of Commander- 
in-Chief in the East Indies.” These claims were settled 
in a generous manner by the Company, and Coote, who 
had been appointed in September 1 77 1 Colonel of his 
old regiment, the 27th Foot, and transferred in February 
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1773 to that of the 37th Foot, was now given the post of 
commandant of Fort George in Scotland, where that 
unit was garrisoned. He therefore found himself com¬ 
fortably provided for. 

We get a pleasant picture of him and his lady at this 
time in th e Journal of a Tour in the Hebrides , which Boswell 
took with Dr Johnson: “He (Sir Eyre Coote) asked us to 
dine with him, which we agreed to do. At three the drum 
beat for dinner, and for a little while I fancied myself a 
military man, and it pleased me. We went to Sir Eyre 
Coote in the Governor’s house and found him a most 
gentleman-like man. His lady is a very agreeable woman, 
with an uncommonly mild and sweet-toned voice. We 
had a dinner of two complete courses with a variety of 
wines, and the regimental band of music played before 
the windows after. I enjoyed this day much. Dr Johnson 
said, ‘I will always remember this fort with gratitude.’” (4) 

In this chapter of his life we see the two facets of Coote 
the man—in private life affable, courteous, and engaging; 
in office, jealous, unyielding and intractable, a man 
whom colleagues and associates were glad to see go and 
dreaded to see return. The great days of Coote the soldier 
were still to come; yet his military reputation likewise 
was, as we shall see, to suffer from this strange blighting 
dichotomy of character, which was the reason why many 
an inferior soldier enjoyed undeservedly a greater military 
fame than his. 
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Chapter Twelve 


INDIA ONCE 
MORE 


I N 1773 the administration of British India was re¬ 
modelled by the Regulating Act, passed by Lord 
North’s Government. By its provisions the supreme 
power was vested in a Governor-General who was at the 
same time Governor of Bengal, with his headquarters 
at Fort William; he was assisted by a Council of four, 
whose decisions were arrived at by majority vote. The 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay retained their own 
Governors and Councils, but were subordinate to the 
Governor-General. 

Whatever the theoretical advantages of this new 
system of government, they were nullified by the ill- 
judged appointments to office under it. The first Gover¬ 
nor-General, Warren Hastings, was a man of rare 
character and genius, with a profound knowledge of 
India and a deep sympathy with Indians, and two of the 
four councillors had also served in the country and knew 
it well. With Colonel Monson we have already become 
acquainted; he was Coote’s former colleague, who had 
been both superior and inferior to him in 1760; but these 
vicissitudes of seniority had never impaired their admira¬ 
tion and respect for each other. Barwell, the son of a 
former Governor of Bengal and Director of the East India 
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Company, had seventeen years’ service in Calcutta at the 
time of his appointment to the Council. The selection of 
the two newcomers was less fortunate. Clavering, the 
new Commander-in-Chief, was a strait-laced, narrow¬ 
minded Guardsman, with little active service experience, 
proud, cantankerous and obstinate. Philip Francis, a 
man of great literary talent, the reputed author of the 
Letters of Junius , perhaps the most formidable political 
pamphlet in English history, had served for many 
years merely as a subordinate official in the War Office, 
where his energy and genius had been arrested in the 
chagrin of inactivity. Mere ennui had at length forced him 
to resign, though he had no other employment to go to 
and had to live in reduced circumstances, unrecognized 
and unrewarded. From this uneasy leisure he was miracu¬ 
lously rescued and elevated to a high position, where 
happiness and fair fame could have been his for the 
taking, had he chosen to use, instead of misusing, his 
great gifts. 

From the first meeting of the new Governor-General’s 
Council at the end of 1774, its deliberations were marred 
by incessant dissensions between Hastings, with Barwell 
as his only constant supporter, and Francis, who could 
usually lead by the nose his two unsophisticated soldier 
colleagues. For four years the inveterate disputes con¬ 
tinued, and Hastings’s vigorous and enlightened policies 
were constantly thwarted or crippled. Towards the end 
of this time, the ill-health of Monson prevented his 
attendance at the Council meetings, so that Hastings’s 
casting vote as Governor-General, together with that of 
Barwell, outweighed the votes of Francis and Clavering, 
and British India could thenceforward be governed 
on firm and consistent lines. But the constant opposition 
of his colleagues had already proved such a strain on 
Hastings that early in 1775 he had injudiciously author¬ 
ized his agent in England to offer his resignation as 
Governor-General; this was later withdrawn, but the 
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Directors, who were much dissatisfied with the state of 
affairs in India, had meanwhile accepted it, and ap¬ 
pointed General Clavering to replace him, and a former 
Chairman of Directors, Wheler, to the vacant seat on the 
Council. In June 1777, their decision to this effect 
reached Calcutta; but Hastings refused to recognize 
Clavering as his successor, and issued general orders that 
his instructions were to be disregarded. A long and un¬ 
seemly wrangle ensued; the Council, called together by 
Clavering, recognized him as Governor-General by a 
majority vote; but Hastings, who had absented himself 
from the meeting, at once referred the dispute to the 
Supreme Court of India, presided over by his friend, Sir 
Elijah Impey. The Court promptly and unanimously 
decided that Hastings’s offer of resignation had been con¬ 
ditional only, and that he remained rightfully Governor- 
General of India. Francis, acting in the unaccustomed 
role of mediator, put forward a proposal that the Court’s 
decision should be accepted and acted upon, and Hastings 
then moved that “all parties should be placed in the same 
situation as in which they stood before the receipt of 
those orders” which had caused such a turmoil and 

confusion. 

The time had now come for Coote to re-enter the 
Indian scene. 

Since 1776 England was once again at war, this time 
with her revolted North American colonies; and in the 
autumn of that year his name had been put forward for 
the command of a small expedition against the four 
southern colonies; but as he was junior in rank to Corn¬ 
wallis, who was already in America and available for the 
duty, nothing came of the proposal. As soon as the Court 
of Directors heard of Monson’s death, their thoughts 
turned to Coote as his successor; but he was not pre¬ 
pared to serve as junior in rank to Clavering, the 
Commander-in-Chief, though the Government con¬ 
curred with the Court of Directors in requesting him 
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to do so, and Lord North, the Prime Minister, even wrote 
to Clavering, tactfully suggesting that he might like to 
return home after his long tenure of office. But Clavering 
died before he had received this letter, and thus the way 
was cleared for his great successor. In April 1778, Coote 
was formally appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Company’s forces in the East Indies, with a seat on the 
Governor-General’s Council and next month he em¬ 
barked at Portsmouth “accompanied by his amiable lady 
and suite”, comprising an A.D.C., Lieutenant-Colonel 
Owen, a chaplain, a secretary and a doctor, three ladies 
as companions for his wife, and one woman and six men 
servants. They left England at a moment when her 
fortunes were in as critical a condition as they had ever 
been since the time of the Spanish Armada; the disaster 
at Saratoga, when Burgoyne and a whole British army 
had been compelled to capitulate in the open field, had 
won over France and Spain to the side of the colonists, 
whose victories seemed to afford them an opportunity 
to avenge their former defeats and humiliations on their 
hereditary enemy. While the Stafford , with Coote and his 
family aboard, was slowly making its way eastwards, 
Hastings, hearing in July 1778 of the declaration of war 
between Britain and France, at once took action against 
the French settlements in India. Chandernagore sur¬ 
rendered without resistance, but Pondicherry proved a 
more stubborn proposition, falling only after a siege of 
two months by a superior force under Sir Hector Munro, 
the victor in the hard-fought battle of Buxar in 1764, 
which had established direct British rule in Bengal. The 
siege cost the victors eight hundred and the vanquished 
four hundred and fifty casualties, and was creditably 
conducted by both sides. Coote, on his arrival in Cape 
Town, heard that hostilities in India had already broken 
out, and therefore decided, instead of going to Calcutta, 
to land at Madras, which was reached in the last week of 
1778. He set to work at once, and on New Year’s Day 
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reviewed the troops of the Madras Presidency, which, 
as he reported to Hastings, he found “brought to a state 
of perfection I could hardly have an idea of. Your 
artillery is equal to any in Europe and nothing left for us 
to wish for but an addition to the numbers of both. The 
officers merit everything that can be said in their praise 
for the unwearied pains they have taken to bring the 
troops to the state they are now in.” (1) Finding all quiet 
on the Coromandel coast, Coote sailed in March 1779 
for Calcutta, and on arrival formally assumed office as 
member of the Supreme Council and Commander-in- 
Chief of the land forces in India. 
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WHITE MAN’S 
INDIA 


E UROPEAN life in Calcutta in the later eighteenth 
century was curious and exotic. The settlers’ impact 
on the ancient Hindu civilization gave rise to odd 
anomalies, for their endeavours to reproduce as far as 
possible in the East their conditions of life at home were 
neither natural nor healthy. The city of Calcutta was 
more salubrious than in the days when the European 
residential quarter of Chowringee was separated by a 
wide stretch of open country from the factory of Fort St. 
George, and those passing between them had to take 
precautions not only against bandits from outside, but 
also against local footpads. But other matters such as 
health and sanitation still left much to be desired; and 
there are frequent references in the newspapers and 
memoirs of the time to the indescribably filthy condition 
of the streets, the congested state of the canals, the open 
cesspools, the dead bodies carried naked through the 
streets to the burning places at all hours of the day and 
sometimes left to lie in or near the city for two or three 
days. The chief source of drinking water, the tank in 
Dalhousie Square, was fenced in so inefficiently that 
packs of pariah dogs, mangy and covered with open sores, 
could easily break through to bathe in it. As a result, the 
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European inhabitants of the city, male and female alike, 
drank anything rather than the local water, and absorbed 
considerable quantities of the native arreck, punch, 
claret, madeira and port, with unhappy effects on their 
digestions and dispositions. A young arrival noted with 
surprise that “every lady (even to your humble servant) 
drinks, fashionably and medicinally, at least a bottle of 
wine a day, and the gentlemen four bottles”. (1> 

The day’s routine was adopted to the climate and work 
was done only in the cooler morning and evening hours. 
Most men rose at seven, and after a breakfast at eight, 
proceeded to work at nine, staying till noon in the sum¬ 
mer or half past one in the winter and returning to it from 
half past seven to nine in the cool of the evenings. Dinner 
at two was the main meal of the day, for which the men 
dressed in white jackets and the ladies in powdered wigs 
with ornamental caps or artificial flowers, and full-cut 
white dresses. The meal, even at a moderate table, would 
comprise soup, roast fowl, curry and rice, mutton pie, 
forequarters of lamb, rice pudding, tarts, cheese and 
madeira to wash all this down; both sexes then retired to 
sleep and gossip, entirely undressing and taking to their 
beds in night clothes, until seven. The menfolk then went 
to their evening work, and the ladies, dressed and pow¬ 
dered anew, went out to take the air either in carriages or 
on foot, an exercise which, owing to the badness and 
dustiness of the Calcutta roads, was probably more 
healthy than comfortable. Some took their airing in boats 
on the river, where their enjoyment must have survived 
many unseemly sights and smells. On return from these 
diversions, tea and coffee were served in every house; 
formal and friendly calls were paid, mostly very short 
ones, as the hosts had also their own visits to pay. Supper 
was at ten, followed by music or cards till midnight, when 
all guests took their leave and “in ten minutes after your 
return home, the servants desert and leave you to your 

meditations.” 


WHITE MAN’S INDIA 

The number of servants required in a household was 
very large; sixty was a moderate-sized staff, and an 
establishment of any pretensions to social distinction 
would comprise a hundred or more. Each servant had 
his or her specialized employment. Steward, cook, 
bathmen, washermen and sanitary men were absolutely 
essential, but there were also personal valets, footmen, 
men in charge of the wardrobe, of the smoking hookahs 
and of the horses and carriages, grass cutters, gardeners, 
night watchmen, litter bearers, and escorts, mounted and 
on foot. Each of these had underlings to assist them, and 
each drew his perquisites, authorized or otherwise, to 
supplement his legitimate wages, which, fortunately for 
their employers’ pockets, were usually reasonably low, 
though they rose steeply towards the end of the period. 
Servants remained, however, a constant source of expense 
and worry, and there were frequent official complaints of 
their insolence and exorbitant wage claims, and of their 
aptitude for passive resistance and combination to injure 
and annoy those venturesome employers who presumed 
to take some order with them. On the other hand, they 
often had to put up with severe chastisement from pep¬ 
pery or aggrieved masters, against whom they had little 
prospect of legal redress. 

Relations between Europeans and Indians of other than 
the servant class, so far as they existed at all, were formal 
only, and were confined to public receptions and dances 
at the larger houses. Even Hastings, though he openly 
reckoned Indian gentlemen among his friends, could not 
ask them to dinner at his house, if only because it was 
defilement for a high caste Hindu to eat with or even 
touch an Englishman, and no Muslim would run the risk 
of eating meat which had not been ceremonially killed or 
of drinking wine. On the other hand, though these 
religious barriers existed, there was no colour bar as we 
understand the term; sexual relations between Europeans 
and native girls were frequent, though there could be no 
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question of marriage or of social acceptance of the con¬ 
nection. European and Indian therefore remained 
strangers, inhabiting the same country, but with little 
really in common between them. 

On the other hand, among the white population social 
distinctions were less strictly observed than would have 
been the case at home, though they were rather suspended 
than forgotten. The Company’s servants were of diverse 
social origin; “there was a sprinkling of noble families and 
of aristocratic young ladies of fashion sent out to the 
country to seek the right husband or avoid the wrong 
one”. (2) The bulk of them, however, were middle class 
folk, ranging from the sons of small landed gentry or city 
or provincial merchants to those of small lawyers, shop 
keepers, and Government clerks. But each and all were 
entitled to call at Government House, to be asked to the 
Governor’s ball, and to belong to the Calcutta Club. A 
great gulf remained fixed between them and their Indian 
subjects, as also between them and the rank and file, 
though not of course the officers, of the King’s and Com¬ 


pany’s regiments. 

“With this levelling up went a fashionable raffishness 
that imitated London not quite successfully. A man who 
in England would have lived soberly and respectably as 
a lawyer or civil servant should, acquired in Calcutta 
the vices of the aristocracy; he learnt to keep a mistress, 
to give large parties, to sit up at continuous orgies until 
a brilliant sun shone into the room and then staggered 
out to his palanquin to be carried home. And it would 
have angered any heart alive to see the extravagance and 
improvidence of a world in which men got through for¬ 
tunes as fast as they made them. More Nabobs ended 
bankrupt at Boulogne than with seats m Parliament. 
And still more, it may be added, did not live to do either, 
but left their bones in that far-off land which most of 
them (wrongly) believed would be for ever EnglandIs 
Climate, bad water, unsuitable and excessive food and 
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drink, unhealthy garments, habits and hours, made these 
men and women unduly susceptible to all the ills to 
which Indian, and still more British, flesh is heir to. The 
medical treatment to which those who fell victims to 
these manifold plagues of the East were subjected seemed 
to have been devised especially to ensure and increase 
their ill effects. A fainting man would be bled three times, 
blistered, and given a narcotic draught, all in twenty- 
four hours; such was the ignorance of the average 
European doctor in India that he knew nothing of the 
local diseases, or of any but the usual violent orthodox 
remedies, which proved even less effective in India than 
in the West. It must be admitted that many things were 
against him; in those days there were no moves to the 
hills for the sick and convalescent, no hospitals or sana¬ 
toria, and no steamers to take the ill or weak away during 
the long and deadly monsoon. Even the air cooling 
punkah, pulled by a sleepy and idle coolie, had not yet 
been devised. The rate of mortality was thus bound to be 
high; and the old saying that “insects and undertakers 
were the only living creatures which seemed to enjoy or 
profit by the climate of India 5 5 was annually re-confirmed 
by the high incidence of sickness and death. “As the close 
of each October brought round what was considered the 
end of the deadly season, those Europeans who were 
fortunate enough to find themselves above ground all 
met in their respective circles and thankfully celebrated 
their deliverance in that truly British device, large 
banquets 55 , and fervently echoed the words of the anony¬ 
mous versifier, who, grateful for his own and his lady 
love’s temporary reprieve, wrote: 

But cease, my Muse, since She is well 
And death’s destructive season o’er; 

Let’s life enjoy nor loveless dwell 
On summers that can kill no more. (4) 



Chapter Fourteen 


RIVALS IN 
COUNCIL 


C OOTE’S arrival at Calcutta was eagerly awaited 

by his colleagues on the Governor-General’s 

Council, because he would hold the balance of 

power between Hastings and Barwell on the one part, 

and their opponents, Francis and Wheler, on the other. 

Both parties therefore angled vigorously for his support. 

Francis found that Coote’s reply to a letter sent to him 

while still in Madras was “everything he could wish”, 

and this impression was confirmed in a series of talks 

following his arrival at Calcutta. Francis believed that he 

and Coote were “nearly agreed”, though “I see no 

inclination in him to act. He appears disposed to hold the 

balance and profit by it.” And in fact, as time passed, his 

and Coote’s views on matters of policy diverged more and 

more, and their personal relations veered from cautious 

friendliness to embittered hostility. 

Hastings, meanwhile, was also courting Coote s favour 

with more skill and success. “He was received”, he wrote 
home on 8 April 1779 to Sulivan, Chairman of the Court 
of Directors in London, “with every military honour that 
could be paid him, and more perhaps than he expected. 
On such occasions I judged it better to exceed rather than 
incur the hazard of offending by doing too little. In my 
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personal conduct to Sir Eyre Coote, I have endeavoured 
to gain his friendship by an official support of his pre¬ 
tensions, by an unreserved surrender of the military 
department, and by other more important concessions. 
The General took a very early occasion to declare his 
resolution to act an independent part, to confine himself 
as much as he could to the line of his own department, 
and to regulate his conduct in all matters which were 
brought before the Board by these two principles, to 
which he vowed that he would inflexibly and undeviat- 
ingly adhere, in implicit obedience to the Company’s 
orders, and in avoidance of all retrospection. The rule 
which Sir Eyre Coote has prescribed to himself to decline 
all matters of former controversy will, if he can adhere to 
it, do him infinite credit. I will not be the cause of his 
departing from it.” He then described the General’s 
action in a dispute over the appointment of a new agent 
at Benares, and declared: “All the eyes of our world were 
fixed on the General, and if I can judge, his decision has 
given universal satisfaction. I will also add for his honour 
that in a great political question we have been for the 
first time unanimous,” and he added, with ill-concealed 
relish: “Francis is miserable, and is weak enough to 
declare it in a manner much resembling the impatience 
of a passionate woman, whose hands are held to prevent 
her from doing mischief.” (1) 

Warren Hastings’s tact, courtesy, and wisdom easily 
prevailed to win over his old colleague, Coote, who knew 
the world and was well able to distinguish between great 
and small men. Francis’s chagrin at the disappointment 
of his hopes of regaining his lost ascendancy in the 
Governor-General’s Council vented itself in spiteful 
slanders against the General. “Coote is despised by all 
parties; his faculties—if ever he had any—are gone”, 
and he made it henceforth a matter of policy to oppose 
anything put forward by either of his two adversaries. 
All was, however, in vain; Hastings, Barwell and Coote 
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consistently outvoted him and his henchman, Wheler, and 
even when, in September 1780, the Commander-in-Chief 
and his wife and staff left Calcutta for a tour of inspection 
of the garrisons in Bengal, Hastings’s casting vote as 
Governor-General remained decisive in all disputes. 
Francis wrote bitterly of this tour: “After settling some of 
the most infamous and atrocious measures in perfect con¬ 
junction with Hastings and Barwell, Coote is gone up 
the country with infinite pomp and parade, for a purpose 
so well known that he would lose nothing by avowing 
it... I will but content myself with saying I never knew, 
upon my soul, I never heard of so abandoned a scoundrel. 
It is a character to which your English ideas of dirt 
and meanness do not reach. Nor is it to be met with 
even in Bengal. Even here it excites execration and 
contempt. ” (2) 

The General’s route took him up the Ganges to 
Berhampore; he and his suite had a personal escort of 
Chasseurs enlisted voluntarily from French prisoners of 
war captured at Pondicherry, to the vast indignation of 
Francis, who proclaimed such procedure to be “contrary 
to the law of nations and a violation of a sacred treaty”. 
From that point onwards two Sepoy battalions were 
added to the escort, which marched along the river bank 
besides the boats carrying Coote and his staff. He then 
went to Moorshedabad and Ghazipore, where, to avoid 
delays owing to the tortuous course of the Ganges, he 
disembarked and rode overland to Benares and Allaha¬ 
bad. During the course of the journey he had found 
opportunity to consider and decide various matters of 
army organization. The Court of Directors of the Com¬ 
pany had always insisted that no natives of India should 
be trained in artillery duties or in the manufacture of 
guns and projectiles. But the outbreak of the war with 
the American colonies, and the intervention of France 
and Spain on their side, had necessitated the abandon¬ 
ment of this principle; and in August 1778, Hastings had 
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authorized the increase of the Bengal Army by three 
battalions of native artillery, numbering in all some eight 
thousand men. The Court of Directors disapproved of 
this, and ordered the disbandment of the units, although 
their commanders pointed out in protest there were only 
some three hundred and seventy white artillerymen to 
carry out all the duties of the arm for the whole Bengal 
army. This came to Coote’s notice while he was inspect¬ 
ing the garrison at Chunar, whence he wrote on 5 
December 1779, reprimanding the artillery commander 
for “unmilitary and unprecedented conduct, tending to 
sap subordination and obedience to its foundations,” and 
telling him that “he was called upon for obedience and 
not for any opinion, and that he was in no wise answer- 
able for the results”. This effectually reduced to order 
the unfortunate recipient, who abjectly replied “begging 
that the step he had taken might be considered as 
founded on error of judgment, and not on want of 
obedience, and entreated the Commander-in-Chief to 
overlook his error and entertain a more favourable 
opinion of him than that expressed in the letter with 
which he had been honoured”. (3) The Directors 5 decision 
was duly carried out, and the new corps were disbanded 
within eighteen months of being raised. A number of 
good soldiers, who refused to exchange from the artillery 
arm into the despised infantry, were thereby lost to the 
Company’s service. 

Another matter engaging Coote’s attention was the 
formation of a train of draught bullocks for the artillery, 
with twelve for the heaviest guns down to two for 
the lightest. The contract for supplying them was given 
to a Mr Croftes, and in this Francis chose to see another 
instance of the corruption of Sir Eyre Coote, to which 
Burke later referred in the trial of Warren Hastings after 
his return from India. Coote also, less dubiously even in 
Francis s view, interested himself in the army’s meat 
suppiy, which usually consisted of poor quality beef 
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issued over long periods without variety, and ordered 
that mutton should, despite its high price, be issued daily 
from April to September, and alternately with beef on 
every other day during the winter months. 

While the Commander-in-Chief was still up country at 
Allahabad, a pleasant innovation occurred with the 
arrival at Madras of a unit of the King’s troops, Lord 
MacLeod’s 73rd Highlanders.* It was fifteen years since 
a battalion of the British service had been in India, and 
Coote expressed to the Governor of Madras his desire to 
have a company of the newly arrived unit sent up to 
Calcutta to form his personal guard. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment, however, had at this time despatched a contingent 
of its troops to Bombay to co-operate in the war against 
the Mahrattas, and was fearful lest its territory should 
shortly be invaded by the forces of Hyder Ali, the Prince 
of Mysore, as well as by a French or Spanish armament 
from overseas, and therefore declined to comply. Coote 
was much annoyed; he sent an official letter of complaint 
to the Governor in Council, and also wrote privately to 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, the Governor of Madras, to whom 
he unburdened himself on the difficulties of his position, 
and complained that the Government had gone back on 
its promise made to him at the time of his appointment, 
that he should be given his proper place on the Council. 
He begged Rumbold “to lend your assistance to lessemng 
some part of my difficulties, which may be done by 
despatching as soon as possible that part of Lord Mac¬ 
Leod’s regiment that I have already wrote for”. Rumbold 
still declined to comply, but later his successor, Mr 
Whitehall, sent the detachment to Calcutta in accordance 

with Coote’s request. u 

Meanwhile, Hastings and Coote, whose relations had 

been steadily deteriorating over the winter months o 
I77Q now had a serious dispute over the appointment 
of Colonel Palmer as political officer to the native 

♦ Later the 2 nd Battalion Black Watch. 
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prince of Gohud, with whom Coote was himself staying 
at the time. Coote’s protest, though a little pernickety, 
was in temperate enough terms, but Hastings was 
much annoyed by it and wrote home bitterly: “The 
General and I parted with mutual professions of con¬ 
fidence, friendship, and promises of mutual respect. I 
communicated to him the first overtures from the 
Rajah of Gohud and wrote purposely to inform him of 
Colonel Palmer’s appointment. He received my letter 
in a fury, and answered it with a complaint of the indig¬ 
nity offered to him by delegating such a trust to any other 
person. Two days after arrived a letter from him to the 
Board, repeating the same resentment, and enclosing a 
protest against the treaty and that any treaty whatever 
with a man so inconsiderable was disgraceful and danger¬ 
ous. Yet I have letters from him containing the completest 
approval of both of the design of the Treaty and of the 
proposed terms of it. I regularly advised him of the 
progress of this business from the beginning to its con¬ 
clusion. Lest you suspect that I have given him some 
secret cause of disgust, I assure you on my honour that I 
know of none. I have invariably supported his authority 
and enforced his regulations, though these are not all 
conformable to my own opinion and some against my 
own practice. I have avoided every kind of interference 
in the military department, and endeavoured by every 
mark of public attention and personal kindness to secure 
his confidence. My letters have been all friendly to him, 
his to me all petulant and suspicious, I know not why and 
for what. I bear with him and will bear with him, for I 
am lost if he abandon me, my influence, even with his 
support, being unequal to the difficulties and dangers 
which daily grow around me.” 

He also wrote frankly to Coote himself: “You have also 
given me your promise, and frequent repetition of it, 
that you will support my authority. The political depart¬ 
ment is most especially and most essentially mine. If you 
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deny me this, what is my authority to which you have 
promised your support ?” (4) 

Francis was the only tertius gaudens at this falling out of 
old friends and colleagues. He wrote exultantly in his 
diary: “Hastings shows me a letter from Colonel Palmer 
at Benares. Coote exasperated at his going up; and pulled 
different ways by the different partners in his family. His 
punishment is begun, and I trust it will never end but 
with his life. Coote is ready to join me provided I will 
write him a letter of complaint, now at last I have got the 
scoundrel at my feet.” (5) And a few days later: “Coote 
offers to come down if Barwell (who had long been due 
for return home) stays. Pity and compassion is all he 
hopes to obtain. Resentment would be thrown away on 
him.” But Francis’s hopes of lasting dissension between 
Hastings and Coote were doomed to disappointment, for 
the general had no intention of departing from his atti¬ 
tude of impartiality in all matters other than military, 
where he was usually allowed his own way by his chief. 
Both realized too the gravity of the crisis then facing 
India, with a Mahratta war in full course, the peril of an 
overseas invasion from Europe, and the imminence of 
hostilities with Mysore, so that whatever minor differences 

existed between them had to be composed. 

By May 1780, it was clear that the outbreak of war 

with Hyder Ali was not likely to be long postponed, and 
Coote set out on his return voyage to Calcutta, although 
it was the height of the rainy season, and river travel was 
difficult and uncomfortable and at times even dangerous. 
By the end of August, in fact, he had only reached 
Moorshedabad, where he heard that Hastings had at las 
rid himself of Francis by a duel in which his inveterate 
enemy had been wounded and incapacitated. Betore tne 
end of 1780 Francis had left India, promising to renew 
at home the vendetta by which he at last succeeded in 
marring Hastings’s fortune and peace of mmd and body 
in one of the longest and most bitterly-contested political 
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trials in British history. Coote, on his return to Calcutta, 
found the Governor-General undisputed master in his 
own house, and ready to face up to and ride out the 
fierce tempest about to burst upon British India. 
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STORM OVER THE 
CARNATIC 


T HE foolish and obstinate policy of the Madras 
Government, under the inept leadership of Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, brought upon British India, 
already involved in a long and ill-conducted war in the 
west against the Mahrattas, another and deadlier con¬ 
flict in the east against the most formidable of Indian 

warrior monarchs. ] . „ , 

Hyder Ali, the son of a soldier of fortune who followed 

his father’s trade, had usurped the throne of Mysore in 
1766, after attaining in the Seven Years’ War against the 
British a high and well-deserved military reputation. An 
excellent horseman and man-at-arms, enduring and 
sagacious, he was a born leader of men who could move 
his armies swiftly and strike hard and true. He enforced 
a stern discipline, was ruthless, though not cruel, and 
would richly reward merit and punish severelyany 
who, from his own son downwards, served him ill. a 
small man of coarse appearance, but brilliantly a " a y e ^> 
he was always accessible to petitioners, and when in the 
mood among his intimates was an agreeable compamon 
The sensual orgies in which he frequentiy indulged never 

interfered with the performance of his duties or imp 
Ss enSgy Ind perspicacity. His British biographer 
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describes him as “a bold, original and enterprising com¬ 
mander, skilful in tactics and fertile in resources, full of 
energy, never desponding in defeat. 55 For a native prince, 
moreover, he was honest, straightforward and faithful 
to his engagements; one main point in his policy was to 
be friends with the British, whose formidable qualities 
in war he had the best of personal reasons for knowing. In 
1769 he had apparently achieved his purpose by con¬ 
cluding a defensive alliance with the Madras Govern¬ 
ment; but, though he had remained faithful to his 
engagements with them, the British had been lukewarm 
friends only. Matters finally came to a crisis in 1778, 
when, despite Hyder’s protestations that the French 
settlement of Mahe on the Coromandel coast was under 
his protection, it was seized by British forces sent round 
from Madras. He then proposed a frank discussion of this 
and other points of difference and a reaffirmation of the 
old alliance, but was met only by fair but meaningless 
words. This last provocation decided him, and he allied 
himself with the Mahrattas, already at war with the 
British. He also sought to bring in the Nizam of Hydera¬ 
bad, whom the British had much offended by forcibly 
taking possession of the district of Guntoor on the borders 
of his territory and handing it over to their protege, the 
Prince of the Carnatic, who was obnoxious both to him 
and to Hyder. Desperate last efforts by the Madras 
Government to avoid the threatened attack by the three 
greatest powers in southern India were unavailing; by 
mid-July 1780 Hyder Ali had assembled at Bangalore a 
powerful army of twenty-six thousand horse and fifty- 
seven thousand foot, all in the highest state of training and 
efficiency, and devoted to the master in whom they had 
the utmost confidence and who had so often in the past 
led them to victory and plunder. His spy service, well 
organized and ubiquitous, had brought him full informa¬ 
tion of the strength and disposition of the British troops, 
and everything seemed to promise a rapid and completely 
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successful campaign against a weak and unprepared 
enemy. 

The well-known purple passage in Burke’s speech on 
the Nabob of Arcot’s debts gives a vivid description of 
Hyder’s whirlwind invasion of the Carnatic: 

When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do with 
men who either would sign no convention, whom no treaty 
and no signature would bind, and who were the determined 
enemies of human intercourse itself, he decreed to make the 
country possessed by these incorrigible and predestinated 
criminals a memorable example to mankind. He resolved, in 
the gloomy recesses of a mind capacious of such things, to 
leave the whole Carnatic an everlasting monument of ven¬ 
geance, and to put perpetual desolation as a barrier between 
him and those against whom the faith which holds the moral 
elements of the world together was no protection. He became 
at length so confident of his force, so collected in his might, 
that he made no secret whatever of his dreadful resolution. 
Having terminated his disputes with every enemy and every 
rival who buried their mutual animosities in their common 
detestation against the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, he 
drew from every quarter whatever a savage ferocity could add 
to his new rudiments in the art of destruction, and compound¬ 
ing ali the materials of fury, havoc and desolation, into one 
black cloud, he hung for awhile on the declivities of the 
mountains. Whilst the authors of all these evils were idly and 
stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor which blackened 
all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured down the 
whole of its contents upon the plains of the Carnatic. Then 
ensued a scene of woe, the like of which no eye had seen, no 
heart conceived, and which no tongue can adequately tell. 
All the horrors of war before known or heard of were mercy 
to that new havoc. A storm of universal fire blasted every 
field, consumed every house, destroyed every temple. The 
miserable inhabitants, flying from their flaming villages, in 
part were slaughtered; others, without regard to sex, to age, 
to the respect to rank or sacredness of function, fathers torn 
from children, husbands from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind 
of cavalry amid the goading spears of drivers and the 
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trampling of pursuing horses, were swept into captivity in an 
unknown and hostile land. Those who were able to evade this 
tempest fled to the walled cities. But escaping from fire, sword 
and exile they fell into the jaws of famine. The alms of the 
settlement in this dreadful exigency were certainly liberal, 
and all was done by charity that private charity could do; 
but it was a people in beggary, it was a nation which stretched 
out its hands for food. For months together, these creatures 
of sufference, whose very excess and luxury in their most 
plenteous days had fallen short of the allowance of our auster- 
est fasts, silent, patient, resigned, without sedition or disturb¬ 
ance, almost without complaint, perished by an hundred a 
day in the streets of Madras; every day seventy at least laid 
their bodies on the streets and on the glacis of Tanjore or 
expired of famine in the granary of India. 

For eighteen months without intermission this destruction 
raged from the gates of Madras to the gates of Tanjore; and 
so completely did these monsters in their art, Hyder Ah and 
his more ferocious son, absolve themselves of their impious 
vow that when the British enemies traversed, as they did, the 
Carnatic for hundreds of miles in all directions, through the 
whole line of their march they did not see one man nor one 
woman, nor one child, not one four-footed beast of any des¬ 
cription whatever. A dead uniform silence reigned over the 
whole region. (1) 

Within a fortnight of crossing the Carnatic frontier 
Hyder had established his main army in a central 
strategic position at Conjeveram, within fifty miles of 
Madras; his eldest son, Tipu, with a strong force, was 
on his left moving towards Guntoor, and a right flanking 
detachment of five thousand cavalry under another son, 
Karim, had reached the coast at Porto Novo. The troops 
of the Madras army were widely dispersed; Colonel 
Baillie had three thousand men at Guntoor, far to the 
north, Colonel Braithwaite fifteen hundred men at Pondi¬ 
cherry, and Colonel Cosby two thousand at Trichinopoly 
equally far to the south, and the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Hector Munro, had only five thousand men to oppose 
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Hyder’s main army and defend Madras. Munro was a 
good soldier, who sixteen years before had conquered 
Bengal on the field of Buxar for the Company, but he was 
past his best and grown reckless and obstinate, while the 
civil government was in the hands of Whitehill, who com¬ 
bined incompetence and corruption. Under their com¬ 
bined direction the campaign was woefully mismanaged. 
Munro, despite the remonstrances of his subordinates, 
ordered a concentration of his scattered forces close in 
front of the main hostile army at Conjeveram; but for¬ 
tunately at the moment when Baillie’s force approached 
the place, Hyder had ordered a move to the west to invest 
Arcot, and the two British forces were thus able to get 
within a short day’s march of each other without being 
intercepted. But on 3 September both found themselves 
confronted by the enemy in overwhelming strength inter¬ 
posing between them. Munro’s force was brought to a 
halt while the main Mysorean offensive was directed 
against the isolated detachment under Baillie. Reinforced 
by a thousand men from the main army who skilfully 
eluded Tipu’s cavalry, this put up a stout resistance 
which was slowly worn down by the incessant attacks of 
the enemy. At length its ranks began to break up; but 
even the inevitable surrender was bungled, and it was 
completely destroyed, only some two hundred men 
surviving to be carried off as prisoners. The main army 
had meanwhile made no serious attempt to come to the 
rescue of its hard-beset comrades, and escaped only by 
casting its guns and baggage into a nearby tank and 
making a forced march back to Ghingleput. Here it was 
joined by Colonel Cosby’s detachment, which had 
shouldered aside Karim’s cavalry, and brought a welcome 
reinforcement. On his way north, moreover, Cosby had 
detached to Wandewash a bold subaltern named Fhnt, 
who arrived just in time to terrify the native com¬ 
mander out of surrendering the fort to the enemy, and 
thereafter proceeded to conduct an active, ingenious and 
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ultimately successful defence against a series of vigorous 
but unskilful attacks. But Munro had no other resource 
but to withdraw his disgraced command to the shelter of 
the Madras defences, after the greatest calamity that had 
yet befallen a British army in India. It was full time that 
the conduct of the war in the Carnatic should be assumed 
by the more competent hand which was fortunately 
available at Calcutta. 

On 25 September 1780, as soon as the news of the 
disaster at Conjeveram came in, Warren Hastings 
assembled his council, and proposed that a large sum of 
money and a strong force of all arms should at once be 
despatched to Madras, and that Sir Eyre Coote should 
also go there to take over command from Munro. “I 
make no scruple to avow,” he declared, “that although I 
am convinced that the danger impending on our interests 
in the Carnatic might be easily repelled even with the 
force which it already possesses for its defence, yet I can¬ 
not place any reliance upon it unless it shall be properly 
applied and conducted; that I do not think it has been 
properly applied, nor expect that it will be properly con¬ 
ducted unless Sir Eyre Coote will at this crisis stand forth 
and vindicate the rights and honour of the British arms. 
It is his military experience, and above all the high 
estimation in which his name is held by the world, and 
especially by that part of it in which it was principally 
required, that mark him as the only possible instrument 
to retrieve our past dangers or to preserve the British 
interests and possessions in the Carnatic from utter ruin.” 
The project was approved despite the usual opposition 
from Francis and Wheler, and orders were given to pre¬ 
pare troops and shipping at once; but it was not till 14 
October that the brigade allotted for the service could 
embark; and the start and progress of the transports was 
still further delayed by bad weather. On 5 November 
they reached Madras, just in time to hear the news of the 
capture of Arcot by Hyder Ali. 
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Coote’s arrival brought about an immediate enhance¬ 
ment of morale among troops and civilians alike. “His 
very name,” wrote an enthusiastic lady, “will strike 
those undisciplined hordes with terror,” while a young 
captain of the 73rd Highlanders, Innes Munro, declared 
that “from a state of unmanly despondency, every 
countenance was flushed with joy and expectation by the 
appearance of Lieutenant-General Sir Eyre Coote. His 
very name carried with it a charm sufficient of itself to 
cause a retrieval of our affairs. The appearance of this 
officer is indeed highly pleasing and respectable. Though 
much emaciated by a long residence in this enervating 
climate, he yet bears the air of a hardy veteran, and 
though at the age of fifty-five, cheerfully submits to the 
unremitting duties and hardships of the field. He is also 
renowned for an intrepid spirit and judicious conduct, 
which together with a fascinating mien and an outward 
affectation of countenancing the Sepoys, are said to have 
given him a great ascendancy over the black troops, an 
important accomplishment not easily to be attained by 

commanders in this country.” 12 * 

At the first meeting of the Madras Council Coote pro¬ 
duced an order from the Governor-General suspending 
Whitehill and replacing him as acting Governor by 
Charles Smith, the next senior councillor. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to review the army, which he found in a deplorable 
state. “Appearances are not in their favour, he reported 
to Hastings, “and the capture of Arcot has not only 
dispirited them, but created in them that kind of aversion 
to the service which has already produced many deserters 
and in case of actual service gives us every reason to 
apprehend infidelity. I was surprised to regard their 
supply of provisions, which I found so scanty as to be 
scarcely sufficient for one day’s expense; the country 
around affords no assistance.” (3> He at once set to wor 
to reorganize the army in three divisions the right ot 
three battalions under Munro, the centre of five battalions 
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STORM OVER THE CARNATIC 

under himself, and the left of two battalions under Lord 
MacLeod. This gave him a field force of some seven 
thousand five hundred men, of whom sixteen hundred 
were white troops—little enough against Hyder Ali’s 
mighty army, which had now been reinforced to thirty 
thousand horse, seventy thousand foot, and a hundred 
guns. Moreover the little British army had only a few 
cavalry, no field artillery, only a small number of weakly 
draught cattle, and insufficient transport for a week’s 
supply. All the country, except the four fortresses of 
Wandewash, Vellore, Permacoil and Chingleput, was in 
the hands of the enemy, so that no supplies could be 
expected from it. Nevertheless, Coote, venturing the 
opinion that “though the army could not afford a detach¬ 
ment, it could engage the enemy with success if forced to 
do so”, proceeded with the coming of the New Year to 
order it to take the field. 


9 
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Chapter Sixteen 


WAR AT 
LEISURE 

F OR a picture of Sir Eyre Coote and his army march¬ 
ing out to battle, we must turn to Captain Innes 
Munro of the 73rd Foot, now engaged in his first 
Indian campaign, and gazing with wondering eyes on a 
sort of warfare as strange to him as to us. 

An army always marches on its stomach, and this 
army of Coote’s comprised more stomach than army. It 
is difficult to arrive at an accurate estimate of the propor¬ 
tion of combatants to non-combatants; but John Shipp, 
who some years later served as divisional baggage-master 
in the Grand Army of Lord Lake, puts it at ten camp 
followers to every fighting man. His division of 8,000 men 
was accompanied into the field by eighty thousand 
attendants of all kinds, as well as. by fifty elephants, six 
hundred camels, eleven thousand bullocks, horses, and 
ponies, and five hundred goats, sheep and dogs. Allowing 
for some exaggeration in the number and variety of two- 
and four-footed creatures, it is safe to say that Coote s 
army’s ‘Hail” outnumbered its “teeth” by at least six and 
possibly eight to one. Every Sepoy brought with him 
his wife and a numerous family of children and needy 
male and female relations; and many of the coolies, 
although not officially supposed to do so, did the same. 
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Then there were the inhabitants of the vast moving 
bazaar—traders, hucksters, porters, drivers, dancing girls 
and prostitutes—who were ready to cater for any con¬ 
ceivable and inconceivable need of officers and soldiery, 
and made such fair profits from their business that they 
could afford to pay a high percentage of them to the 
Commander-in-Chief for the privilege of accompanying 
his army into the field. This immense “tail” was so 
excellently organized that a portion could be sent away 
with every detachment from the main body, so as to 
make it completely self-supporting until it rejoined. 

Every officer in the field, moreover, had his personal 
attendants to handle his tent, his baggage, and his solid 
and liquid provisions, with which he was supplied on a 
high scale of comfort and even luxury. These servants 
were on a scale of up to twenty servants per officer. Every 
horse had its groom and its grass cutter; every elephant, 
two keepers, and every camel and bullock one. There was 
also a staff of a hundred or more mess servants with each 
unit. The retinue of the higher commanders was on an 
even more princely scale, that of the Commander-in- 
Chief being of course the most splendid and unwieldy of 
all. With this lavish equipment an officer might expect 
to live well. We read of subalterns who set out on cam¬ 
paign with a stock of a hundred and fifty bottles of 
madeira and fifty bottles of port, besides a large supply 
of bottled beer, with a reserve of three hundred and fifty 
bottles of madeira at the advanced base to be drawn upon 
as required. Officers’ accommodation took the form of 
a large marquee of six separate thicknesses of cloth, form¬ 
ing a complete load for three bullocks or one camel, and 
this was furnished with several chairs and a comfortable 
bed complete with mattress, bolster and pillow. Half a 
dozen campaigning trunks carried the officer’s personal 
belongings, including up to twenty-four linen suits, tea, 
sugar and biscuits, and the beverages of all kinds re¬ 
quired for current consumption. Cows and hens usually 
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accompanied the officer’s personal retinue, which was 
accommodated in a smaller tent pitched in rear of his 
own marquee. The coolies responsible for the loading 
and unloading of all this paraphernalia bivouacked at 
night round camp fires near their masters’ marquees, 
which in case of rain they invaded for warmth and 
shelter. The unpleasant consequences of this overcrowd¬ 
ing are feelingly described by our informant: 

The captain in the midst of all his luxuries has then to 
repose in a close tent, surrounded by twenty or thirty of these 
black miscreants, lying compactly on the floor in order to 
keep each other warm. Some are shivering and snoring, others 
purifying the damp smell of the ground with still more 
poignant flavours, whilst a few more, whose rest may have 
been disturbed by a fit of the cold gripes, light a piece of 
stinking tobacco and without the least ceremony or respect 
commence a conversation together in a kind of undertone, 
which to a stranger sounds as if they were deeply engaged in 
a quarrel. Some gentlemen, forgetting their interest, get so 
enraged upon these occasions with the impudence and pre¬ 
sumption of the fellows as to disperse them with a smack of 
the whip, but they are frequently left in the morning to repent 
at leisure of this rash proceeding. 

The army on the move presented a very remarkable 
spectacle: 

The first ruffle is no sooner made by the senior corps in 
camp than there is a general stir throughout the whole army. 
The lascars knock down the tent pins; the dubash (steward) 
prepares breakfast for his master; the cook boils water for tea; 
the coolies pick up their loads; the soldiers are warming up 
some curry and rice and receiving their morning drams ; the 
carriage bullocks are brought from the rear; down fall the 
tents like trees in a forest yielding to the stroke of the wood¬ 
cutter. While the officers finish their breakfast, some cold 
meat is packed up for the march. By this time also swarms of 
the black race have kindled blazing fires in every corner ot 
the camp, and such of those connexions as had agreed the 
night before to keep company upon the line of march are now 
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heard, man, woman, and child, bellowing aloud each other’s 
names in the most discordant sound. 

The assembly now beats off, and, breakfast over, the tents 
are packed upon the bullock’s backs, as are the rice and other 
public stores; the baggage is mounted upon the coolies’ heads, 
the officers’ foot boys sling their brandy bottle, a tumbler, 
and an earthen pot of cool water, carrying also a chair or a 
camp stool upon each of their heads. The soldiers are by this 
time fallen into their ranks, and all the officers attend, when 
the horse keepers are ordered to bring up the horses to the 
rear of the regiment. The pickets having joined, all the drums 
of the army strike up the march, and the whole line steps off, 
the followers with the baggage being commanded to keep 
upon the most convenient flank of the army; but this last 
order is very rarely obeyed, for the baggage and multitude 
extend to such a length and depth that the whole line, which 
generally marches by files, becomes a perfect convoy. 

Whilst the country continues open and the enemy keep at 
a distance, the army is not much interrupted in its march; but 
if by accident it should be obliged to pass through a narrow 
defile, there commences a scene of general confusion. All urge 
forward like sheep rushing into a fold. The mob, bursting 
through the line in spite of every effort to prevent them, be¬ 
come at last a solid wedge from the close manner in which 
each presses towards the centre. Here the cattle are lamed, 
the carriages broken down, and the soldiers and coolies almost 
squeezed to death. The enemy perhaps appears both in front 
and rear, and the coolies throw down their loads, and they 
and their families betake themselves to the neighbouring 
hills and woods, first taking care, however, to plunder the 
trunks entrusted to their care. But though the troops clear 
the passage through the defile, it is nearly impossible to pre¬ 
serve one half of the baggage in this scene of consternation 
and distress. The delays occasioned by these disasters make 
it noon before the army again proceeds upon the march. 
Some of the followers return to their charge, though the 
greatest number of these villains, availing themselves of the 
confusion, wait until night in the hills; then they steal off 
with their plunder to Madras, and are never heard of more. 

When the army comes within a mile or two of the ground 
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upon which the commanding officer means to encamp, the 
quartermaster general and quartermasters push forward and 
mark out the ground and as quickly as the tents can follow 
and come up, they are instantly pitched; and in a short time 
afterwards the poor soldiers are relieved from the excessive 
fatigues of the day and brought under cover. It is always in 
the vicinity of some tank or pond that the army encamps; and 
the cattle and the naked followers no sooner reach the camp 
than they plunge into the tank in order to cleanse and refresh 
themselves, and after every filthy ablution is performed in it, 
we are forced to use the same liquid for drink and other 
purposes. 

The first employment of the troops when the tents are 
pitched is to get some refreshment, or what is called a tiffin, 
dressed. The cooks are immediately set to work upon a stew 
or hash of cold meat, curry and rice, boiled bones or game; 
and this repast generally ends in a good hearty dinner, and a 
comfortable dose of generous liquors. The generals and field 
officers have large parties at their tiffins, and those who are 
most liberal and luxurious upon such occasions are with us 
always considered as the best officers. 

The tiffin being finished, everyone retires to rest. But as it 
happens to be yet daytime, each gentleman is obliged, before 
he can get the least repose, to keep two or three black servants 
standing round his bed with large cow tails and fans to keep 
off the flies, which during the day become as universally 
tormenting as are the mosquitoes at night. These fanners also 
attend their masters while at meals; it would otherwise be 
impossible to eat or drink in comfort, for before one can 
carry a tumbler of grog to the mouth, in spite of every exer¬ 
tion, it will be brimful of flies. Of all others the cavalry are 
most pitied, for they can neither eat nor sleep, be they ever 
so hungry and fatigued, until the sun sets, on account of the 
swarms of these insects that continually attend their horses. (1) 

The fighting troops on the march presented a pic¬ 
turesque sight. The Sepoy infantry wore a sensible uni¬ 
form, comprising a blue turban with tape and tassel, 
a thin scarlet jacket, cotton shorts cut off halfway down 
their thighs to leave their legs bare, and native sandals on 
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their feet. A set of cross belts supported their packs, 
ammunition pouches, and bayonets. The white troops 
were less fortunate; they were equipped with a high 
black hat with a wide brim turned up at the sides, and 
high feathers along the crown, black leather stocks round 
their necks, unlined scarlet jackets over white waistcoats, 
tight breeches of white duck, and black leggings fastened 
by a strap under the instep of the boots. Packs were 
carried on the baggage animals, and the soldier had only 
ammunition pouches and bayonet. The soldiers’ heads 
were shaved close on top and the back, with their side hair 
drawn back into a tight tallow-smeared queue. This was 
a most unpractical dress for tropical warfare, and every 
march saw a number of unfortunates fall out of the ranks 
overcome by heat, thirst, and fatigue and filling the 
dhoolies which followed each unit in the proportion of 
one to every ten men; as some of these were invariably 
appropriated by the medical officer for the carriage of 
his personal gear, an unusual number of these march 
casualties was anything but welcome to him. Yet in spite 
of all, “these wonderful men were prepared to campaign 
all through the fierce heat of an Indian summer, as 
irresistible in the storming of a fortress as they were in¬ 
vincible in the open field. ,, 
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Chapter Seventeen 


RIDING THE 
WAVES 


W HEN Sir Eyre Coote’s little army of seven 

thousand five hundred men and fifty-two guns 
marched out from Madras on 17 January 1781 
to encounter Hyder Ali with one hundred thousand 
horse and foot and one hundred guns, it must have 
seemed to most observers a forlorn hope indeed; and the 
General himself, as he confessed, was by no means 
sanguine of success. The Company was in possession of 
only three of the Carnatic forts; Amboor had just sur¬ 
rendered and the others were closely invested. Coote 
hoped, by moving southwards to threaten Pondicherry, 
to draw the main Mysore army after him and give him 
a chance to fight a battle at an advantage; but first it was 
necessary to relieve the beleaguered forts. In this e was 
unexpectedly successful; the besiegers of Chingleput 
were driven off and a strong detachment, sent against 
Carangooly, blew the three gates in one after the other 
and scattered the garrison in flight. Here a large quantity 
of captured grain formed a welcome addition to the 
army’s scanty stock of food supplies. The next place to be 
relieved was Wandewash, the scene of the victory wluch 
had made Coote’s name, and by a propitious coincidence 
this was effected on the very anniversary of that victory 
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gained twenty-one years before. Flint, the enterprising 
young officer who had been sent to take charge of the 
place, had conducted an admirable defence, secretly col¬ 
lecting supplies under the noses of the unsuspecting 
enemy, matching material force with superior force and 
ruse with astuteness, and finally sallying out and neatly 
destroying all the enemy’s siege works while their con¬ 
structors were involved in an elaborate and unsuccessful 
attempt to pose as the British relieving army. 

Coote now directed his army towards Permacoil, and 
Hyder Ali decided to abandon the siege of Vellore and 
follow up his enemy. As the British advanced guard 
neared the coast, news came in that a French squadron 
of seven line of battle and two smaller ships under 
Admiral d’Orves had appeared off-shore. The direction 
of the army’s march was switched to Carangooly, whence 
it could move rapidly on either Madras or Pondicherry 
as required. 

A French landing was feared, as the British East Indies 
squadron under Admiral Hughes was far away on the 
Malabar coast; but d’Orves’ squadron carried no troops, 
and after a short observation cruise sailed away again, 
to Hyder’s chagrin and Coote’s relief. The interrupted 
march on Permacoil was then resumed, and the investing 
force precipitately retired before the army, which went 
on unmolested to Pondicherry. Hyder’s troops from Arcot 
followed hotly after, and arrived in an angry cloud of 
dust, within sight of the British camp just outside the city 
where they had many secret sympathizers. Coote himself 
was nearly captured by a party of irregulars while 
surveying the rapid withdrawal of his rearguard within 
the shelter of the defences. The Mysorean attempt at 
surprise having thus been baffled, the British army moved 
out northwards, the enemy marching step by step with it 
on its left flank, and annoying it by distant cannonading 
and dashes by small bodies of horse against the rearguard. 
On 9 February the British safely gained Cuddalore and 
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offered battle, but Hyder Ali, who had nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by accepting it, refused to oblige. 
He knew that his adversaries were short of food, and that 
they could gather nothing from the deserted and wasted 
countryside; his light forces barred every road to the 
south, and he relied on the French fleet to complete the 
blockade by sea. In fact, the British army was now pre¬ 
cariously placed; its stocks were already low and rapidly 
diminishing; nothing could be expected from Madras; 
and Coote, whose transport resources were limited, had 
no alternative but to hold his ground and wait for the 
return of Hughes’s squadron to the Coromandel coast. 
But d’Orves’s departure on 12 February relieved him of 
the worst of his anxieties, and shipping from Madras 
quickly brought welcome supplies of grain to the half- 
starving army. Beef and mutton, however, had still to be 
foraged for, and the British perforce remained for five 
months at Cuddalore, watched by a strong hostile corps 
of observation at Trivadi, while Hyder took advantage of 
its inaction to invest Thiagar and Nagore, which the 
British had regarrisoned. 

The uncomfortable and confined situation of the army, 
cooped up behind the defences of Cuddalore, “conspired 
to impress the minds of the soldiers with melancholy and 
desponding ideas. Desertions and sickness therefore very 
considerably prevailed, and such was the languor which 
pervaded the whole camp that the necessary functions 
of duty were performed in the most listless and negligent 
manner.” (1) The return of Hughes’s fleet, with two bat¬ 
talions of reinforcements, and the escape of two more 
battalions from Nagore just before the arrival of the enemy 
besiegers, replaced some of the losses suffered by sickness, 
and emboldened Coote to attempt the relief of Thiagar; 
but the Mysoreans were too strongly posted, the detac 
ment had to retire with the loss of most of its baggage, 
and on 7 June the post surrendered to Tipu. When, 

. however, counting on the demoralization of the hritisn 
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after these mishaps, he launched an attack on the 
defences of Cuddalore, it was repulsed with severe losses. 
But Coote was no more fortunate when he in turn 
assumed the offensive against the fort of Chillumbrum; 
the garrison was found to be stronger than he had ex¬ 
pected, and though two of the three gates were gallantly 
stormed, the third held up the stormers in an open space 
commanded on all sides, and exposed to showers of 
stones, logs, burning straw, bullets and arrows, which 
drove them out with the loss of a gun, and so demoralized 
them that they refused to renew the attack. Their losses 
were unusually heavy, one hundred and seventy-seven 
all told, and Coote himself, while watching the assault 
leaning on the shoulder of an A.D.C., had a narrow 
escape from a shot which broke his companion’s leg. 
The army then fell back to Porto Novo to prepare for a 
renewal of the attack by more regular methods. But 
Hyder Ali, made exultant by the successful defence of 
Chillumbrum, brought up all his available forces to pin 
down the British in the angle of the Porto Novo river and 
the sea, covering the whole country with his cavalry, and 
erecting masked batteries on every commanding hillock 
so as to be able to sweep every route of approach to the 
position in the maze of sandhills and deep watercourses, 
where the bulk of his troops was posted. So with one 
hundred and twenty thousand men he faced Coote’s 
eight thousand five hundred who, “since chance had and 
has conducted us into a situation so pregnant with danger 
and made a decisive battle inevitable, were determined 
that our valour should render this as remarkable in the 

annals of Britain as the battle of Platea in those of ancient 
Greece”. (2) 

At five a.m. on i July, after a fierce rainstorm, the 
British army moved slowly northwards in two columns, 
the first line under Munro comprising two regiments of 
native cavalry, three European and five Sepoy battalions 
and thirty guns, and the second under Stuart, with four 
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Sepoy battalions and twenty-six guns. The baggage 
moved between the army and the sea under escort of a 
Sepoy battalion and two native cavalry regiments. Soon 
it came within sight of the hostile position, which, 
although extending across its whole front almost to the 
coast, did not quite reach it. A halt was now called under 
long range hostile fire, while Coote rode forward to carry 
out his usual meticulous reconnaissance of the ground. 
He decided to take advantage of the gap between the 
enemy’s defences and the sea to gain Hyder’s left flank 
and roll up his line. A low line of sandhills helped to con¬ 
ceal and shelter this movement, and a half-finished re¬ 
doubt made it likely that a road of approach up to it had 
been made on the enemy’s side which would facilitate the 
attack. Accordingly the army filed off in two columns to 
its right, the rear battalions of each with its guns facing 
left to cover the exposed flank. As soon as the sandhills 
afforded sufficient shelter, Stuart’s second line took up 
position confronting the hostile centre and Munro s line 
continued on to the north to strike Hyder s left wing. The 
Mysorean chief at once led his army out of its entrench¬ 
ments, massed his infantry in front of Munro’s troops, and 
flung all his cavalry against Stuart’s small force. But al 
its attacks were shattered by the steady fire of the Sepoys, 
while Munro led his men forward in face of stubborn but 
diminishing resistance and a fierce cannonade. Hyder, 
who was sitting on a stool coolly watching the progress ot 
the battle, sent all his remaining cavalry against the two 
British divisions. But now came an opportune naval 
intervention; the schooner Intelligence opened fire on the 

horse attacking Stuart’s flank, slew their leader and sent 

them scurrying off in panic under the belief that they lay 
under thefrre of the whole British squadron. Themounted 

attack of Hyder’s left met with no better fortune, and th 
Mysorean chiefs urgently besought their monarch to 
order a retreat. For some time he refused to acknow edg 
defeat; but then a favourite servant lifted up his feet a 
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drew on his slippers, saying, “We will beat them to¬ 
morrow, now we must mount and go,” and his army fell 
back, at first slowly, then in disorder, increased by the 
steady advance of the pursuing British. “It is impossible”, 
wrote Innes Munro, “to describe the awful magnificence 
of the scene that our army beheld from the heights upon 
which it halted. The space as far as the eye could reach 
was entirely covered by multitudes of horse, foot, artillery 
and heaps of baggage, all intermingled in the greatest 
confusion, flying in the utmost consternation, galloping 
across each other over an extensive plain, and raising 
such clouds of dust as almost to obscure the sky. The 
departing rays of the setting sun added greatly to the 
grandeur of this splendid scene.” (3) Unhappily Coote had 
not enough cavalry to follow up the fleeing enemy and 
halted his army on the battlefield, whence after two days’ 
rest it returned to Cuddalore. 

Coote’s conduct of the battle earned and obtained the 
highest praise: “he was everywhere and exposed himself 
to every danger. His steady and uniform conduct and 
affability towards his officers and men render the cam¬ 
paign very agreeable to them all.” He particularly 
admired the demeanour of a piper of the 73rd, “who 
stalked from right to left with astonishing composure, 
playing a favourite Highland march as if the fate of the 
day depended entirely upon his exertions.” “Well done, 
my brave fellow,” exclaimed the General. “You shall 
have a silver pipe when the battle is over.” And next day 
he furnished the regiment with money to purchase the 
trophy. The battle, in fact, broke the spell formed by the 
defeat of Colonel Baillie, and destroyed the prestige of 
Hyder Ali’s name. The victory was not in any sense 
decisive, for there were no trophies to show in the way 

of guns and prisoners, but it saved Southern India for 
Britain. 

The cost to the victors was not unduly large: eighty- 
three killed, two hundred and thirty-five wounded, and 
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nineteen missing. The Mysorean casualties were far 
heavier and were estimated at three thousand men. 

Unfortunately Porto Novo was a victory without a 
morrow. It was to no purpose that Coote wrote pitifully 
to the Madras Government about “the suffering and 
distress of the brave soldiers”, since all he got back was 
laments that it had neither money, supplies, nor bullocks 
to send him, and that though it had asked for help from 
Bengal, the native shipowners were reluctant to risk the 
voyage from there, for fear of being snapped up by the 
French privateers off the coast. Coote replied that he was 
in need of nothing so much as of ready money to reduce 
the three months’ arrears of pay due to his men and to 
enable him to buy supplies locally. “Otherwise the most 
fatal consequences must be expected.” He was itching to 
be able to move to the help of Flint at Wandewash, once 
more under siege by Tipu, and then to go on northwards 
to collect a detachment of six battalions from Bengal, 
which Colonel Pearse was now leading down through the 


Northern Circars. In mid-July he at last able to carry 
3ut these plans; Tipu drew his besieging force off without 
a, fight and Coote proudly reported to Madras: “Wande¬ 
wash is safe, being the third time in my life I have had the 
honour to relieve it.” Tipu was meanwhile planning to 
intercept Pearse’s detachment, the march of which had 

been delayed by a multiplicity of causes— “innumerable 
impedimenta and a superfluous degree of luxury an 
pomp”, disloyalty among his subordinates, an outbreak 
cholera, and other difficulties attendant on a march ot 
nearly one thousand miles through unknown country. 
But Coote’s army made an incredibly long and last 
march of one hundred and fifty miles to Pulicat, where 
there was a Sepoy garrison, and while Tipu s men we 
ingeniously but uselessly engaged in blocbng the main 

under their noses. His four thousand men with ample 
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transport formed a welcome reinforcement for Coote’s 
army, which on its return to Madras was reorganized 
in one cavalry and five infantry brigades, three under 



The Battle of Porto Novo, i July 1781 


Munro, and two under Stuart. Each brigade comprised 
from three to five battalions, with its allotment of guns; 
and Coote took great care to reduce the chronic friction 
between the King’s and Company’s officers by appor¬ 
tioning the command and staff appointments as fairly 
as possible between them. At the same time the 
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detachments left to guard the Tanjore country against 
any renewed attack by Hyder Ali were formed into the 
Southern Army five thousand strong, and placed under 
command of Colonel Braithwaite. Every man who could 
be raised was thus in the field; Madras could expect no 
reinforcements from Bombay or Bengal, both at close 
grips with another formidable enemy, the Mahrattas; 
and supplies of rice and money were still so short that 
Coote’s men were constantly within sight of starvation. 
Their commander, however, undaunted by all these 
difficulties, now decided to move via Arcot to relieve 
Vellore, which had endured a long blockade and was now 
in danger of reduction by starvation. A hostile garrison 
at Tripassore blocked the road, and so short was trans¬ 
port that the army had to move to attack it by three 
stages, with a pause in between each while the bullocks 
went back to collect more supplies from Madras. On 22 
August Tripassore was duly invested and surrendered, 
but when Coote suggested to Hyder an exchange of the 
prisoners taken there he received the callous reply: “They 
are faithless and unworthy and know they dare not 
approach me; they are your prisoners, and I advise you 
to put every one of them to death speedily.” There was 
nothing for Coote to do, since he could not feed them, but 
to release them on parole, and hope that fear of their 
ruthless master would keep them from taking service with 

him again. 

Four days later Coote led his army out of Tripassore 
to do battle, and on 27 August found the Mysoreans 
waiting in position at Pollilore on the very ground, 
auspicious for them but ill-omened for the British, where 
Baillie’s detachment had met its fate almost a year before. 
As the British guard followed the Conjeveram road north 
of Pollilore, it came under heavy gunfire and swung off 
to the right to get out of range and sight. Dust whirled 
up by a strong wind made Coote’s reconnaissance diffi¬ 
cult, but his infallible tactician’s eye saw the importance 
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of a grove on high ground overlooking Pollilore village, 
and he at once ordered it to be seized. Munro’s three 
brigades now deployed on the advanced guard and 
moved against Tipu’s force, forming the left of the 
Mysorean line, which had been thrown forward to take 
the British between two fires; the Mysoreans fell back in 
haste, but this advance had the effect of perilously widen¬ 
ing the interval separating Munro’s wing from Stuart’s, 



The Battle of Pollilore, 27 August 1781 


which had remained in support of the battalion holding 
the grove overlooking Pollilore. Here the fight was going 
badly; part of Stuart’s men misbehaved and fled, and 
all his units were widely scattered and under heavy fire 
and frequent attack. The situation seemed well-nigh 
desperate when Coote came over from the right to over¬ 
see and control it; he ordered Munro to bring his wing 
back and storm Pollilore village as soon as touch with 
Stuart’s right had been regained. All the artillery opened 
on the defenders and they were rapidly hunted from the 
village, while Stuart’s troops, passing also to the offensive, 
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seized some high ground which commanded all the hostile 
positions to the south. The Mysore army retreated in 
haste, leaving the battlefield in our hands, but little in 
the way of trophies or prisoners, Coote’s cavalry not 
being strong enough to carry out effective pursuit, and 
the army having only one day’s supply left. 

Indeed, though it was a considerable feat of arms for 
eleven thousand men to drive off one hundred and fifty 
thousand with eighty guns, and inflict two thousand 
casualties, while themselves suffering only some four 
hundred and fifty, Pollilore was the least successful of 
Coote’s battles, and any gratification felt by the victors 
were subdued by the sight of the grisly relics of Baillie’s 
disaster there, amid which they had to encamp for the 
next two days. Here, too, the army suffered the loss of 
Stuart, who had his leg shattered and was rendered 
incapable of further service for some time to come. 
Munro too had felt so severely the strain of the recent 
campaigns that he applied for leave to go home. Rela¬ 
tions between him and Coote had not always been of the 
easiest, and there was a particularly sharp disagreement 
on the field of Pollilore; but the Commander-in-Chief 
felt his loss severely, and granted the leave asked for only 
with “regret at losing the services of so experienced an 
officer at a time of such incumbent peril and requisite 
exertions”. So great was his own discouragement at this 
time that he proposed to the Madras Government that 
he should resign his post, since he had no desire to con¬ 
tinue to command an army which could not keep the 
field for more than a few days together, and he was 
with difficulty dissuaded by the new Governor, Lord 
Macartney. 

It had now become vital to assist Vellore, the com¬ 
mander of which reported that he was at the end of his 
food supplies and must surrender if not quickly succoured. 
The army therefore moved out on 26 September towar s 
Sholinghur, where Hyder’s men stood in position across 
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the Arcot road to meet it. On the night before it ap¬ 
proached the village heavy rain fell, and Hyder most 
injudiciously allowed his transport cattle to be turned out 
to graze and his men to disperse in search of plunder. 
When, on 27 September, Coote rode ahead of his army 
to reconnoitre their positions, he thus found them all un¬ 
ready for battle, and instantly launched his attack while 



The Battle of Sholinghur, 27 September 1781 


they were still in disarray. His troops moved safely in 
column of march along the hostile front, swinging round 
and beyond its left, and then attacked in echelon of 
brigades before Hyder Ali, who on this day displayed 
most indifferent leadership, realized that he was in 
serious danger, but it was too late for him to do more than 
throw his horsemen piecemeal upon the British brigades. 
As the right brigade had swung out to its right before 
facing to its front to attack, there yawned a wide gap in 
the centre of the line, and the Mysore cavalry poured 
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through it in full blood; but the rear ranks of the British 
coolly faced about and shot them down, though some 
closed in on the bayonets and were slain in hand-to-hand 
fighting. There was yet another anxious moment when 
Tipu, having got some guns into action to enfilade the 
British left, caught it without any guns of its own far 
enough forward to reply. Coote, on the spot as always, 
halted the whole line to await the arrival of the artillery; 
the steady advance was then resumed, and the enemy 
fled the field. Eleven thousand five hundred men had 
completely routed one hundred and fifty thousand with 
seventy guns, and the discouraged Mysoreans described 
the battle as a complete surprise and a severe defeat, which 
had cost them more than five thousand men. The British 
losses were ridiculously small, only ninety all told. Yet 
once more it was necessarily a victory without a morrow, 
and the victor wrote bitterly from the battlefield that he 
would willingly have exchanged all its trophies for five 
days’ rice. Innes Munro spoke all too truly when he 
wrote: “One cannot upon reflection but seriously lament 
the unfortunate check which was invariably given to the 
ardour of General Coote in all his exploits. He never was 
once provided with a sufficient quantity of provisions 
to render any one action decisive; for a victory was no 
sooner gained, than he was forced to retire to Madras for 
a fresh supply of grain, a necessity which rendered battles 
fruitless and the successful support of a war impossible. (4) 
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AS if Eyre Coote’s difficulties in the field were not 
L\ already great enough, there were now to be added 
1 V others with his chief political colleague in Madras. 
This colleague, Lord Macartney, had arrived in India 
in June 1781 to take office as Governor of Fort St. George. 
Born of a comparatively humble Irish family, he had 
made a brilliant public career. He had been successively 
Envoy Extraordinary to Russia, member of Parliament, 
first for Cockermouth and later for Bere Alston, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and Captain General and Gover¬ 
nor of the Caribbean Islands in the West Indies; here he 
had gallantly conducted a defence against an over¬ 
whelming French attack, and had been carried a prisoner 
of war to France. He was handsome, talented, and 
affable; he had married the younger daughter of Lord 
Bute, tutor of King George II and his first Prime Mini¬ 
ster; and he was an intimate friend of Charles James Fox, 
one of Warren Hastings’s most determined enemies. He 
could be a powerful friend or a formidable enemy, as 
Coote was to find. At first relations between them were 
excellent, but this happy state of affairs was not to last. 

The first disagreement arose in the autumn of 1781, 
when Coote led his army into the country of the Polygar 
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chiefs between Arcot and Vellore, hoping there to find 
sufficient local sources of supply to enable him to effect 
the relief of the long- and hard-pressed garrison of Vellore. 
Though the three principal Polygar chiefs were friendly, 
their promises of aid failed to fructify in the shape of the 
expected supplies, and Coote appealed for help to the 
Madras Government. In reply he got only a letter from 
Macartney suggesting that he ought to be able to find 
subsistence locally, though all the villages had been 
abandoned and the fields had lain fallow for the past two 
years. Coote made short work of this preposterous notion, 
a typical product of its writer’s clear but superficial 
civilian mind, and proposed, if no aid could be given, to 
“lead back the army to some cantonment which the 
Madras Government may select and then resign its 
future guidance to some one or other whom they may 
deem better qualified than myself, or who may perhaps 
be more lucky in exploring from the bowels of the earth 
both money and provisions”. A few days later, on hearing 
that Macartney had taken upon himself to make certain 
military changes without his concurrence, he wrote 
another tart letter to the effect that “as Governor of 
Madras he had no military authority vested in him out 
of that government and was not warranted either in 
placing officers in command of garrisons or in recalling 

them”. (1) 

He was no doubt happy in being able to vent his wrath 
on a raiding party of Mysore cavalry, sent by Hyder to 
raid the Polygar territory in reprisal for the help given 
the British. Despite his enfeebled condition of health, 
he took the field at the head of a flying column, and alter 
thirty hours, most of them spent in the saddle, he was bacic 
at his headquarters, having surprised and scattered the 

raiders and recovered all their loot. . , 

A more serious action followed, the hero o w ic 
was Colonel Owen, once Coote’s first A.D.C. and now 
a brigade commander. Sent out with a force ol six 
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Sepoy battalions to collect supplies ahead of the army 
on the Vellore road and intercept convoys believed to be 
reaching Hyder’s army, he neglected to take adequate 
precautions against attack, and on 23 October his out¬ 
posts were surprised and overrun by a much superior 
hostile force. He had to abandon his camp and baggage 
and order his force back in haste to Devalampettah pass, 
whither the enemy was moving to block its retreat to the 
main army. Fortunately a spy had already informed 
Coote of Hyder’s projected attack on Owen’s detach¬ 
ment, and the General set out with a mobile force to 
the rescue. The detachment passed through some 
perilous hours; one of its battalions was ridden over 
and destroyed, but another, shouting the battle cry of 
“Coote Bahadur”, counter-charged, swept the enemy 
back, and recovered a lost gun. The Mysoreans then 
drew off, and shordy afterwards the rescuing force 
arrived to escort Owen and his men back to camp. 
Their losses had been heavy, over three hundred men, 
but Hyder’s were believed to have been ten times this 
figure. 

By 1 November the army had enough supplies to under¬ 
take the relief of Vellore; its march was opposed only by 
a small party of Mysore horse, which the General 
impetuously charged at the head of his bodyguard, 
thoroughly enjoying the hand-to-hand fighting which 
followed. On the 3rd Vellore was relieved with only five 
days’ supplies left in store, and was reprovisioned. 
Colonel Lang and his garrison had undergone severe 
privations and many of them were so wasted and exhaus¬ 
ted as to be unfit for duty, their only food for some time 
past having been the seeds of grass picked in the fields. 
In this enfeebled state they had endured a bombardment 
which had flattened and breached their walls, and had 
repelled more than one assault, descending upon the 

enemy by his own scaling ladders and chasing him away 
with the bayonet. 
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Hyder was furious at thus being robbed of a prize on 
which he had with good reason counted, and sent out a 
raiding party of horse against the British line of com¬ 
munications. But Coote himself marched out with three 
Sepoy battalions to drive it off, covering thirty miles in a 
few hours and returning to camp so weak that he had to 
be lifted from his horse and on to his bed, where he 
became unconscious for some time. 

But there was no long rest for him; the army returned 
from Vellore to Chittore, which was swiftly captured 
after a brisk siege, during which he was slightly wounded 
in the neck by a fragment of stone shot from the walls. 
Hyder retaliated by capturing the small forts of Paliput 
and Pollore and investing Tripassore. British prestige 
demanded its relief, but the sudden breaking of the 
weather after the army had set out for this purpose all 
but foiled it. The roads became ribbons of mud and the 
rivers roaring torrents, yet the troops struggled for¬ 
ward, despite all difficulties, and accomplished their task, 
though at high cost. “Such was the distress”, wrote 
Coote, “to which the army was reduced for provisions 
that one half were three successive days alternately with¬ 
out rice. Numbers died by hunger and the inclemency of 
the weather, from which causes in the course of two 
marches we lost nearly a hundred cavalry, likewise 
bullocks, elephants and camels. In short the scene 
exhibited was more like a field of battle than a line of 
march.” (2) By the first week in December the army was 
back at Madras, where it went into cantonments. Coote 
had to be carried on his litter during the final stages of 
the march, and on arrival wrote to inform Hastings that, 
owing to the shattered state of his health, he intended to 
take the first opportunity of returning to Calcutta to re¬ 
gain it. A final disappointment at the very end of this 
year 1781 was the surrender of Chittore to Hyder An, 
who shamelessly broke the terms of capitulation by send¬ 
ing the garrison into captivity at Seringapatam. 
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Meanwhile, Lord Macartney had fallen foul of Coote 
once more. He had come out from home with a two-point 
policy; to capture all the Dutch possessions in India, as 
Holland was now at war with Britain, and to make peace 
with Hyder Ali on the best terms obtainable. In the 
second of these aims Coote and Sir Edward Hughes, 
the British admiral in the East Indies station, were in 
agreement with him; and although the matters of war 
and peace were strictly the province of the Governor- 
General, the Governor wrote to Hyder suggesting 
negotiations, declaring somewhat pompously that “no 
consequence which might result personally to himself 
from any displeasure of the Bengal Government should 
prevent him from undertaking or persevering in any 
measure conducive to the honour and interest of the 
Company, or from hazarding his position in any step 
of such a tendency for which the Admiral and General 
were likewise willing to become responsible”. The only 
result of this was a letter of recrimination from Hyder, 
retailing the injuries which he had suffered in the past 
from British policy, so that Macartney’s heroics were 
made to appear somewhat ridiculous. 

This rebuff made him the more determined to deal 
with the danger from the Dutch before they could give 
any effective aid to Mysore. Sadras and Pulicat were 
easily taken, but the main settlement, Negapatam, de¬ 
manded a more considerable effort; Coote vehemently 
disagreed with the Governor over the desirability of 
undertaking it, and refused to detach any of his own 
troops for the purpose. Macartney therefore decided to 
use the troops of Braithwaite’s Southern Army in com¬ 
bination with Hughes’s fleet, and informed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief accordingly. Coote replied brusquely: 
“I am not sorry in being relieved from so great a part of 
my burden, as I conceive myself exonerated from all re¬ 
sponsibility in that quarter. I shall not attempt to send 
any further orders to the southward. I venture to foretell 
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that if the attack on Negapatam is commenced, leaving 
an enemy in the rear equal to cope with our besieging 
army and they move towards its relief, we shall be dis¬ 
graced, and if we are not more fortunate than we have a 
right to expect, it will terminate in the loss of Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, and all the southern countries, as well as 
bring on the ruin of this army.” {3) 

Macartney, self-righteous as usual, went his chosen 
way, and replied endeavouring to smooth Coote’s ruf¬ 
fled plumage: “I ought not to shrink from the responsi¬ 
bility of the present measure; most cheerfully I take it 
upon myself. I was mindful of that attention towards you 
which was due to your station, and which my esteem for 
you will naturally suggest. No officer who could be 
supposed to belong to the army under your command 
was called upon to serve on this occasion. Those who 
offered I refused, as is known to you.” (4) He had, how¬ 
ever, some difficulty in finding a commander for his ex¬ 
pedition, until at length Hector Munro, who was waiting 
for a passage home to recruit his broken health, con¬ 
sented to serve, “though at haphazard of his life.” Coote 
reluctantly sanctioned his doing so, and the combined 
attack on Negapatam succeeded beyond expectation, the 
place capitulating after a siege of only three weeks, with 
a valuable booty, including some three hundred guns. 
Hardly had it done so than storms blew up, and it was 
three weeks before the fleet could re-embark its parties 
landed to take part in the siege. Coote’s patriotic pleasure 
at the victory overcame his chagrin at Macartneys 
neglect of his advice, and he wrote in terms of graceful 

congratulation to the jubilant Governor. ^ # 

There was a slightly comical appendix to this episode. 
Ten days after Hector Munro’s success at Negapatam, 
the Board of Directors wrote to Madras, notifying the 
Council that they had decided “without delay to remove 
him from his command and from the service of the hast 
India Company.” At the same moment Macartney was 
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sending home a letter of fulsome praise for “the zeal, 
alacrity and ability” of the dismissed General. Whether 
when the news reached home the Board ate its words is 
not recorded; but a Royal acknowledgement of Hector 
Munro’s services and merits was no doubt found by its 
recipient more than adequate substitute. 

In the first days of 1782 Vellore was once more in 
need of rescue, as its month’s supply of provisions was 
running low; forward depots had by Coote’s orders 
already been established at Poonamallee and Tripassore, 
but the difficulties of transporting and escorting their 
contents to the besieged place by a force so weak in 
cavalry as his was through the overwhelming numbers of 
horse at Hyder’s disposal must have seemed almost in¬ 
superable. To add to this, only eight thousand bullocks 
out of the necessary thirty-five thousand necessary for the 
task were available, and three thousand coolies had to be 
enlisted to supplement them. Finally Coote, himself 
crippled in health, felt unequal to conducting the opera¬ 
tion in person; but as his second-in-command, Colonel 
Lang, had just resigned because of a disagreement with 
him over the eternal question of relative precedence of 
King’s and Company’s officers, he decided that his own 
presence was vitally necessary to success. Macartney and 
his colleagues exerted themselves to such good effect that 
the army was able to set out on 2 January 1782 with three 
months’ supplies for Vellore and three weeks’ provisions 
for itself. But on the morning of the third day of the 
march, Coote was found by his valet stretched on his bed 
at Tripassore senseless in a fit of apoplexy. “For nearly 
two hours, during which little hope was entertained of 
his recovery, the despondency painted on every counten¬ 
ance and particularly on those of the native troops, whose 
attachment and confidence exceeded the bounds of 
human veneration, and which could with difficulty 
be restrained within the limits of decorum to satisfy 
their anxiety, presented altogether a scene of mournful 
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interest.”* 6 * But, as ever, Coote’s invincible spirit pre¬ 
vailed over bodily frailty, and, disregarding urgings from 
Madras to return at once, he felt himself well enough to 
continue to exercise command of the army from his litter. 
Until io January the march was unopposed, but on that 
day the army was heavily shelled when entangled in the 
passage of a morass, and then vigorously assailed by 
Hyder’s horse and foot. It pursued its way, flinging off 
all these attempts to check it, and reached Vellore and 
deposited its supplies there on the following day—the 
last for which the garrison had any food left in store. The 
return march began next day, although Coote described 
his health in a letter to Macartney as “very indifferent, 
and being yesterday the whole day obliged to expose 
myself on horseback to an intense sun, is at this present 
time severely felt by me.” But he refused to spare himself, 
replying to one of his staff who remonstrated with him: 
“The sun has no more effect upon me than upon an old 
board.” “Yes, sir,” was the reply; “but you should recol¬ 
lect that it would not be the first old board the sun has 

split.” (6) , 

Once again on the return march the army were assailed 

at the crossing of the morass by Hyder Ali’s massed 

forces. Coote reported succinctly on the action which 

followed: 


His twenty-four and eighteen pounders commanding a 
much more considerable distance than our light sixes and 
twelves give him an opportunity of attempting these distant 
cannonades with an idea of some success, and Hyder a ways 
takes care to be certain that there is impeding or impossible 
ground between his army and ours; thus he is always sure 
of its being optional with him to draw off his guns in safety 
before our army can act offensively to advantage. Our troops 
sustained a heavy cannonade for three hours, happily wtn 
little loss. The instant the rear and baggage had crossed tlie 
morass I posted my baggage and stores close to anadjoining 
hill, leaving for their protection a strong corps with fourteen 
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six and three pounders, and pushed on the army over high 
ground by the nearest possible route for the enemy’s main 
body and guns. As soon as our army was near enough to do 
execution we opened an advancing fire of artillery from all 
parts and had the mortification to see the enemy precipitately 
draw off. If Hyder would have stood and risked the chance of 
war for one hour, his army would in all probability have been 
destroyed, such is the ardour and power of the handful of 
veterans I have the honour of commanding, but truly distress¬ 
ing is our situation for the want of proper magazines, means 
of field subsistence, and carriage for it. (7) 

Beyond a feeble hostile demonstration on the old 
battlefield of Sholinghur forty-eight hours later, the 
further march back to Madras was undisturbed. 

For the time being Coote had finished with Hyder Ali, 
but he now engaged in a serious dispute with Macartney. 
He opened the war with a long and querulous letter about 
the failure to furnish the promised supplies necessary for 
the relief of Vellore: “However much I am impressed 
with a sense of the zeal you must naturally possess for 
forwarding the service at so interesting and important 
a conjunction of our affairs, and whereof the army is the 
only prop, yet it occurs to me to observe that the seven¬ 
teen hundred bullocks which you advise me had arrived 
here, do not appear to have been at all employed on this 
very necessary occasion.” He went on to say that he had 
therefore to hurry unduly the re-supply of Vellore and 
bring the army back immediately on its completion, 
although “every step that it fell back from the enemy’s 
situation is not only a certain loss of credit but of advan¬ 
tage. These are consequences which, arising as they 
evidently do from the want of supplies I can in no respect 
hold myself responsible for, and as from the experience 
I have already had I can have no dependence on the 
army being found in such a manner as to enable me to 
conduct it to such operations as would produce the most 
permanent advantages and do that justice which my 
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zeal for the interests of the Company and the honour of 
the British arms prompts me to, I must resign the task and 
leave it to the execution of someone whose health and 
abilities may be better calculated to surmount these 
difficulties, which I can no longer, in due regard to the 
cause of the public and of my honour and reputation as 
a soldier, pretend to contend against.” (8) 

This letter brought the ill-feeling between Governor 
and General to a head. Macartney, though a genuine and 
outspoken admirer of Coote as a field commander, could 
not bear to take a second place to him even in purely 
military matters. He demanded to be consulted on every 
point, and persisted in his view, to which he had long 
since converted his fellow Councillors, that all Coote’s 
actions must be subject to and governed by the Council’s 
resolutions. Yet at the same time as he was so vehemently 
opposed to Coote, he was filled with dismay at the thought 
of losing his services, and whenever he expressed a desire 
to resign his command, whether for reasons of health or 
lack of support and resources, implored him to remain. 
However the contention had now become so sharp be¬ 
tween them that both carried their complaints to the 
Governor-General at Calcutta. Coote’s grievance was 
that the Governor and his Council would neither supply 
the army’s wants nor allow it to find supplies for itself, 
and he begged that his own power might be so enlarged 
as to make him independent of their authority for the 
future in all that related to the conduct of the war. 
Macartney, for his part, accused the General of studied 
insolence towards himself, persistent neglect of advice 
and orders, and constant interference in civil matters 

which were no legitimate concern of his. 

Hastings, though he had had his own quarrels with 

Coote in the past, now came down heavily on his side. 
He addressed to Macartney a severe letter, pointing out 
with unmistakable emphasis his disapproval of the 
policy of obstruction and interference pursued by the 
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Madras Government towards Coote. “General Coote 
has complained in strong terms of interference on the 
part of your government in his general command and of 
the embarrassments arising from it in his measures, and 
he has declared that unless these are effectually removed 
and all the military operations in the Carnatic be left 
to his sole and exclusive control, he must, injustice to the 
public and his own honour, relinquish the task as im¬ 
practicable. We do most earnestly recommend to you 
that his wishes in this point may be gratified to their 
fullest possible extent, and that you will allow him an 
entire and unparticipated command over all the forces 
in the Carnatic. . . . We wish that the whole conduct of 
the war may be left entirely to the management and 
direction of the Commander-in-Chief.” (9) Macartney 
had, after the receipt of these firm orders, no choice 
but officially to submit; but he proceeded to write a 
private letter of sixty-four pages to Hastings full of 
virulent complaints against the General, interlarded with 
praises of his own patience, generosity and wisdom, and 
contesting the authority of the Governor-General to 
issue orders such as these which he had just received and 
undertaken to obey. This prolix apology left Hastings 
unmoved, and in his letter replying to Coote’s complaints 
of Macartney he assured him that the Madras Govern¬ 
ment had been informed of his orders to accord to Coote 
the full powers which he had asked for, and “it is at their 
peril if they refuse to conform to them”. But though 
promising his full support in the case of any further 
difficulties with Macartney, he recommended that if 
Coote found it necessary to act on his own initiative, he 
should do so in the most cautious and conciliatory manner 
possible, and concluded with these words: “Perhaps you 
are the only man now on earth from whom I could sus¬ 
tain personal grievances and not only forgive them, but 
allow him to extort from me my applause, and even my 
esteem for his public virtues. Your exertions and sacrifices 
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have been such as exceed any credit which could have 
been given for them, or could have been expected from 
any man.” (10) 

While Coote was thus rejoicing at his own vindication 
and the promise of future freedom from the fussy inter¬ 
ference of Macartney, the latter, smarting under his 
rebuff, wrote to a friend about him: “It is very difficult 
to keep on good terms with him; he is no longer what he 
was. Soured by disappointment, grown old, impaired in 
health, jealous and fractious, I begin to think this apo¬ 
plexy has been hanging about him for a long time ... I 
never retort any sharp expression which may occur in 
his letters. In fact I court him like a mistress and humour 
him like a child, but with all this I have a most sincere 
regard for him and honour him highly. But I am truly 
grieved at heart to see a man of his military reputation 
at his time of life made miserable by those who ought to 
make him happy, and from a great public character 
worked into the little instrument of private cupidity and 
disappointed avarice. All however has been and shall be 
good humour and good breeding on my part.” (11) He, 
however, to do him justice, seems to have endeavoured 
to obey, in spirit as well as in letter, the orders received 
from Hastings as to his future relations with the general, 
and to have given him all the support possible, though 
this was unfortunately less than his colleague considered 
necessary and requested. 

For some months both the British main army and that 
of Hyder remained inactive. But Braithwaite’s Southern 
Army had gone from success to success, and driven the 
Mysoreans out of Tanjore and captured the last remain¬ 
ing Dutch settlement at Tuticorin. Then disaster befell. 
On 18 February Braithwaite allowed his command to be 
surprised by a hostile force under Tipu, of the near 
presence of which he had frequent reports; but his previ¬ 
ous victories had made him careless and over-confident, 
and after a gallant but hopeless resistance twelve hundred 
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out of his seventeen hundred men were captured and the 
rest dispersed. Another setback occurred when a valuable 
convoy of three thousand bullocks, seventy carts and 
three hundred drivers fell into the hands of the enemy for 
exactly the same reason—the carelessness of its com¬ 
mander, who marched heedlessly into danger and 
neglected all proper precautions. Finally, to crown the 
catalogue of misfortunes, came the news of the arrival 
of a French fleet off the Coromandel coast, and the land¬ 
ing from it at Porto Novo of a force which captured 
Cuddalore without the garrison making the least attempt 
at defence. It was high time for Coote to take the field yet 
once more. 


XX 
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Chapter Nineteen 


THE LAST 
SQUALL 


T HE portents for the new campaign, which was to 
be Coote’s last, were anything but favourable. 
Early in April 1782, the first reinforcement from 
home reached Madras in the shape of a sickly and dis¬ 
heartened battalion of the 78th Highlanders; it had lost 
its colonel and two hundred and thirty of its eleven 
hundred men on the voyage, and of the remainder half 
were so sickly that they had to be sent to hospital as soon 
as they landed. Hyder Ah’s cavalry was active and 
audacious, raiding right up to the walls of Madras, and 
driving the few remaining inhabitants within them, while 
his main army stood poised ready for a dash at Wande- 
wash, Carangooly or Permacoil, according to choice. 
Money was still very short; and Coote wrote in depressing 
terms to Macartney: “Our Sepoys are in such a state as 
renders every attention to them absolutely indispensable; 
they go off in numbers every day, and there is no saying 
how long this spirit may prevail among them. Notwith¬ 
standing the number of Europeans I sent to the hospital 
the day before I marched, we have now many carrying 
in dhoolies, and they seem to increase hourly.” He made 
requests for help with little confidence that they could or 
would be acceded to, and ended: “I have a weight upon 
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my shoulders that almost bears me down; worn out in 
constitution I feel myself unequal to the constant fatigues 
and anxieties attending my situation. I shall however 
endeavour, as far as lays in my power, to stem the torrent 
that seems almost to overwhelm us, not doubting of your 
exertions to assist my labours.” (1) 

It was not till 16 May that, on receiving news that the 

Mysoreans were investing Permacoil, Coote ordered his 

army forward to its relief; but hardly had it set out than 

the monsoon rains, bursting upon it, brought it to a halt, 

and inflicted severe suffering on the troops, particularly 

the luckless 78th. Its efforts would in any case have been 

without avail, for on the 17th Permacoil capitulated. The 

army struggled forward to Chingleput, where the heavy 

losses caused by the rains among its transport animals 

immobilized it again, and Coote wrote another letter of 

protest to Macartney. He had no magazines outside 

Madras; the British fleet had lost command of Bengal to 

Suffren’s French squadron; the Bombay Government, 

which had staged some useful diversions against the 

western frontier of Mysore, could not continue them; and 

the bulk of the reinforcements from Britain, on which he 

had counted for the forthcoming campaign, had been 

diverted to the Malabar coast by the presumption or 

stupidity of the British agent at Tanjore, who was the 

obedient nominee of Macartney. Coote pointed out, as 

did Admiral Hughes later, the dangers of such ignorant 

and incompetent civilian interference in purely military 

affairs; but these protests had, as usual, little effect upon 

the obstinate and self-confident Governor, who, after the 

success of his pet operation against Negapatam, fancied 

himself as a heaven-born strategist, and quite Coote’s 
equal. 

Meanwhile, Hyder Ah’s army moved once more upon 
Wandewash, but the redoubtable Flint again baffled all 
its endeavours with his usual mixture of bluff and in¬ 
genuity, and it drew off before Coote’s army arrived to 
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relieve the v place. The Mysore ruler had his own reasons 
for refusing battle; his French contingent had been much 
reduced by sickness and the garrisons provided for 
Permacoil and Cuddalore; Bussy, Coote’s old antagonist 
of the Seven Years’ War, was daily expected with the 
main body of his command from France, and it was 
advisable to await his arrival; and the Mysoreans them¬ 
selves had suffered from sickness and were not at full 
strength. Hyder Ali therefore decided to await attack in a 
strong and carefully fortified position at Killanore, which 
Coote considered his army was too weak to assault. He 
therefore skilfully contrived to lure his adversary forth by 
threatening the fort of Chittapet, and, as he expected, 
Hyder at once led out his Mysoreans to its rescue. But he 
lost trace of the British army, which swerved off west¬ 
wards towards Arnee, the main depot and magazine for 
the hostile army, which was believed to be only weakly 
guarded. This led on 22 June 1782 to the last of the 
battlefield duels between Coote and Hyder Ali. 

Coote’s baggage officer gives this spirited account of 

the battle of Arnee: 


Our brave old soldier, Sir Eyre, began the battle by beat¬ 
ing Hyder’s outposts in upon their main body and obliged 
him to form his army not knowing what number had attacked 
his outguards. The action began with a heavy cannonade 
from the enemy, as we were marching by files on the hig 
road, our left flank opposite the enemy front; they having 
drawn up in a very advantageous part, covered by high 
banks, with embrasures cut for their guns and a large swamp 
extending the length of their front and the walls of old villages 
and large ponds. The most mischief done was amongst our 
followers, the people under my charge on our right flank, 
covered by our fire as it advanced; the shot could not miss 
such numbers, for I have near 40,000 souls to take care ot 
besides elephants, camels, horses, bullocks, carts, etc., etc., 


etc. 

As soon as our 
thousand fighting 


tie army, consisting of about twelve 
and not more than twelve hundred 
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European soldiers, had got nearly the length of the enemy’s 
front, our old Soldier ordered the whole to turn to the left, 
to advance upon the enemy, and drive them from their 
batteries. Our line extended near three miles and advanced 
with a steady soldierlike pace at shouldered arms. The grand¬ 
est sight I ever beheld and more than the enemy could bear. 
Panic-struck at the sight, they began to limber and draw off 
their guns to retreat—bold fellows! upwards of one hundred 
thousand of them! It was then that we unlimbered our cannon 
and opened a heavy fire from more than fifty pieces, and did 
great execution; nothing but confusion appeared in Hyder’s 
army; large bodies of his best cavalry, many thousands, 
advanced towards our line to cover and forward the drawing 
off of their cannon. They twice charged that part of our line 
that was nearest their guns, and were repulsed with great 
slaughter both times, our infantry reserving their fire till the 
cavalry were within twenty paces, and with heavy fire covered 
the ground in their front with dead men and horses. Our 
second brigade on the right of our line, after surmounting 
every difficulty in marching over a very heavy swamp, turned 
the enemy’s left flank, and with twelve pieces of cannon 
enfiladed their line, the shot cutting down whole ranks, and 
drove the rest of them one upon another like a flock of sheep, 
and obliged Hyder to quit the field in the greatest hurry and 
confusion; then was the time for the horse to push in amongst 
them, and the battle would have been completely finished, 
and Hyder no more! 

We followed them as fast as our legs would carry us, often 
attacking them at every disadvantage, occasioned by the 
swamps we had to march through to get at them; after all the 
sable mantle of night prevented the entire destruction of 
Hyder’s army. We had stuck so close to them, prudence 
obliged our old Soldier to halt; for the baggage and followers 
of the army with two battalions of infantry, under my charge, 
were at least five miles in the rear, and everyone expected 
that we were all cut off, as near twenty thousand of the 
enemy, with twelve pieces of cannon, commanded by Tippey 
(Tipu) Saiheb Hyder’s son, made a severe attack upon the 
baggage. With the two battalions and four guns, we obliged 
him to quit his intentions and killed and wounded a great many 
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of his men. We joined the army at ten o’clock at night, to the 
surprise of everyone, for they had all given us over for lost. 

The account ends with a glowing tribute to Coote: 

Our army has been without provisions for two or three days 
at a time, and I do not believe there is a general to be found 
in such circumstances could keep troops to their duty except¬ 
ing our old Soldier, Sir Eyre Coote; our black troops look up to 
him as something more than human. What must our old 
general’s feelings be when he sees the men who fight by his 
side look at him, and attempt to smile, with eyes of hunger? 
The great perplexity, anxiety of mind, and trouble Sir Eyre 
Coote has encountered and gone through with ever since he 
took the command of the army in the Carnatic, reflect the 
highest encomiums on his abilities, both as a man and a 
soldier; the natives look up to him; and every inhabitant, 
both black and white, as the saviour of the Carnatic, and it 
is well known that had not Sir Eyre taken the command of 
the army, though at every disadvantage, after the great 
progress and success Hyder with a victorious army of one 
hundred and fifty thousand men had met with, that the 
Carnatic would have been lost, and probably for ever. (2) 

The British losses in the battle amounted to no more 

than seventy-four of all ranks. 

After its victory the army moved to Arnee, but finding 
the place had been reinforced and was now too strong to 
be rapidly captured, set out on its return journey to 
Madras. At Trivatore occurred an annoying mishap, 
when the General’s bodyguard was lured into attacking 
an apparently unprotected enemy convoy and fell into 
a carefully prepared ambush. The resulting casualties, 
one hundred and sixty-six men and two guns, were more 
than twice those suffered at the battle of Arnee. The army 
reached Madras on 19 June after suffering much from 

heat and exhaustion on the road thither. # 

During these operations the political situation of 
British India had taken a turn for the better with the 
successful conclusion, thanks to Warren Hastings’s skiliul 
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diplomacy, of the war with the Mahrattas; the terms of 
peace were severe and humiliating, but they isolated 
Hyder Ali as the only enemy still fighting the British. It 
was left open to him to accede to the treaty by evacuating 
all British territory occupied by his forces, and the 
Mahrattas agreed that, if he failed to do so within six 
months, they would join in the war against him. Coote 
was given the delicate task of making these terms known 
to him and finding out if he too was ready to make peace. 
A long, flowery and inconclusive correspondence ensued, 
and this in its turn was followed by a series of equally 
fruitless conferences. During the course of these, Coote 
assured Hyder Ali of his truest friendship, and declared 
that “no peace or friendship can be more just, proper, or 
promise more permanency than that which is framed to 
establish a good understanding amongst the powers of 
Hindustan”; and Hyder, not to be outdone in the out¬ 
ward form of courtesy, told the British representative at 
the conference: “The General is a man of great distinc¬ 
tions and of great worth, the English nation has not seen, 
nor is likely to see again, such a chieftain as he is. Tell the 
General from me that I hope we shall both be in our 
hearts good friends.” But, as Hyder’s last words were I 
am bent on war”, the fighting had to go on, and Coote 
once more led his army out to the relief of Vellore, where 
seven months’ supplies were duly deposited without the 
enemy venturing to intercept it. In fact, the Mysorean 
army did not stir from Cuddalore until the British had 
gone back to Madras, when it withdrew to the vicinity 
of its own frontier. This retirement seemed to Coote to 
offer an opportunity of retaking Cuddalore, and Mac¬ 
artney promised that if the army moved on that p ace, 
ships carrying supplies would be sent to await it at Bondi- 
cherry. Relying on this undertaking, the army set out 
with only ten days’ provisions, but when it reached 
Pondicherry on 4 September, there was not a sign ot the 
promised supply vessels. A fierce naval action had just 
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been fought between Hughes and Suffren; the British 
fleet had sought refuge at Madras to refit, and the seas 
were no longer safe for our shipping. The army therefore 
had to retrace its steps or starve. Coote, however, was no 
longer its commander, for a severe fever had laid him 
low on 8 September, and he had been compelled to hand 
over to his second-in-command, General Stuart, who de¬ 
cided to return to Madras forthwith. Coote was carried 
with the army in his litter in a state of insensibility, and 
many of the native soldiery believed him dead, and that 
his death was being concealed for fear of demoralizing the 
army. One of them was deputed to investigate, and lifted 
up the curtain of the litter, and then cried out in a voice 
of joy, “General Sahib geeta hai” (the General is alive). 
Shrill cries of joy from the Sepoys and loud cheers from 
the Europeans greeted the glad news, and the army, 
disdainfully brushing aside the harassing Mysore horse¬ 
men who infested its line of march, arrived safely at 
Chingleput and later went on to Madras. 

On 25 September Macartney received from Coote a 
letter notifying him that “My health mends so slowly and 
I am in so weak a state that I have come to the resolution 
of proceeding to Bengal”, and concluding: “I entertain 
a just sense of the very honourable terms in which you are 
pleased to notice my zeal for the public cause, which it is 
with the deepest regret I am from extreme indisposition, 
obliged to withdraw from whilst the great object of my 
wish and attention (when I undertook the service on the 
coast) the restriction of peace to the Carnatic remains 
unaccomplished.” Macartney with equally ceremonious 
politeness replied on behalf of himself and his Council: 

We are most sincerely concerned for the necessity which 
obliges you to return to Bengal and for the cause which 
has produced it, and most ardently wish that the re¬ 
establishment of your health may enable you to continue 
those services to the Public which have rendered your 
name so distinguished in the world.” (3) 
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The sick General sailed for Calcutta in the frigate 
Medea on 28 September, and on his arrival was welcomed 
in most gratifying fashion by everyone from the Governor- 
General downwards. Here, after a brief rest to recover 
from the fatigues of the voyage, he resumed his seat on 
the Supreme Council as senior member to Hastings, 
hoping that in this atmosphere of friendliness and bodily 
ease he could swiftly recover his strength and fit himself 
once more to meet and defeat Hyder Ali and Macartney. 
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UNQUIET 

HAVEN 

D URING the five months of Coote’s convalescence 
| at Calcutta, the situation in the Carnatic re¬ 
mained perilous. Maritime command of the Bay 
of Bengal was still in hot dispute between the British 
and French fleets led by two worthy though dissimilar 
antagonists. The Bailli de Suffren, a man so slovenly in 
dress and deportment that visitors to his flagship found 
him difficult to distinguish from a common sailor, was 
perhaps the most brilliant French admiral in history; he 
had according to Captain Mahan “genius, energy, great 
tenacity, sound military ideas, and was also an accom¬ 
plished seaman”. Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, no genius, 
but a sound and competent commander, was described as 
“a short thick-set man; his skin fits remarkable tight 
about him; has very rosy gills, and drivels a little at the 
mouth from the constant use of quids”. Suffren had the 
better ships, but was less well served by his captains and 
gun crews than Hughes. From February 1782, when the 
French first reached the Coromandel coast, to June 1783, 
when peace was concluded between France and Britain, 
these two antagonists fought a series of battles, rapier 
against bludgeon, in which neither could win more than 
a fleeting and precarious supremacy at sea while both 
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sides refitted for a renewed effort. Though the genius of 
the brilliant Frenchman won from his adversaries an un¬ 
stinted admiration which they gratified him greatly by 
expressing openly to his face after the war, he never suc¬ 
ceeded in securing any decisive strategical success over 
Hughes or in doing more than embarrass the British con¬ 
duct of war on land. The possibility, however, that at any 
time he might do so was a constant anxiety to his 

adversaries. 

Much more embarrassing, because interminable and 
inveterate, was the personal hostility and differences of 
opinion on policy and strategy between Lord Macartney 
and Coote’s successor to the command in the Carnatic, 
General James Stuart. On Coote’s departure the Gover¬ 
nor claimed the supreme direction of the forthcoming 
campaign, in which he considered the General to be no 
more than his executive officer who must submit every 
plan to him for approval before carrying it out. Stuart 
energetically denied these pretensions, and demanded 
that he should have the same free hand as Macartney 
had accorded—although, as we have seen, most reluc¬ 
tantly—to Coote. He refused in particular to recognize 
that the Governor had any right to exercise authority 
over the King’s troops in the field, declined to allow the 
army which he had concentrated near Madras to be 
weakened by detachments for operations elsewhere, and 
criticized sharply and on good grounds Macartney s 
amateurish projects for the conduct of the campaign. A 
paper war began and was waged with an energy which, 
had it been directed against the enemy, might have 
rapidly reduced him to terms. But although these inces¬ 
sant dissensions woefully weakened Hyder All’s adver¬ 
saries, he was no longer able to take advantage of the 
opportunity; he was sinking under the ravages of cancer 
and died on 7 December 1782, gloomily and accurately 
prophesying on his death bed that the reign of his son 
Tipu, of whose ability he had a poor opinion, would see 
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the ruin of his house. The British never had a more 
doughty opponent than this man of striking military 
talent and force of character unusual among Indian 
princes. 

Owing to the divergence of views between the Gover¬ 
nor of Madras and the General, the opportunity of 
attacking before the new ruler of Mysore had firmly 
secured himself on his father’s throne was lost, and it was 
not till early February 1783 that the army set out on the 
inglorious mission of demolishing the forts of Caran- 
gooly and Wandewash, which Coote’s officers had so 
often defended, and he himself so often stormed or 
relieved. Tipu’s army, which made no attempt to inter¬ 
fere, followed suit by destroying Arcot. He then left it to 
take command on the Malabar coast, where troops of 
the Bombay Army were carrying out diversionary attacks 
with some success. Stuart had by then returned to the 
more congenial task of wrangling with Macartney. He 
was a man of a jealous and insubordinate disposition, who 
had earlier in his career dispossessed and imprisoned a 
former Governor of Madras, Pigot; and Macartney had 
some reason to fear that he himself might be similarly 
treated. But he and his fellow councillors showed them¬ 
selves equally cross-grained and contentious. “They 
quarrelled among themselves; they evaded and disobeyed 
the orders of their Directors in London and of the Sup¬ 
reme Council in Calcutta; they interfered in military 
matters without having formed any opinion of how the 
army could be employed to the best advantage.” Each 
party in the Council assailed the others with notes and 
minutes; and Stuart was constantly engaged in drawing 
up long and strongly worded protests against all whose 
authority in any way infringed upon his own, and accusing 
Macartney of exercising a personal hostility against him. 
From both sides long-winded complaints were sent to the 

Court of Directors at home and to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment in Bengal. 
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Finally Macartney flagrantly overstepped his legiti¬ 
mate powers. He proceeded to forbid Stuart to sit on 
his Council except when purely military matters were 
under discussion, and he commenced on his own initiative 
negotiations for peace with Tipu, for which he had no 
authority. As soon as the Governor-General heard of 
this, he addressed to the Madras Council a scathing and 
unanswerable letter. After admitting the desirability of 
peace with Mysore, he went on: “It avails the interests of 
Great Britain in India but little that your President 
appears sensible of the happy opportunity which has been 
lost for the recovery of the Carnatic and the expulsion of 
our natural enemies; records of laborious altercation, 
stinging invective, and mutual complaint are no satisfac¬ 
tion to the public in compensation for a neglect that may 
cost millions, and upon a field where immense sums had 
been expended to maintain our footing. Uninformed of 
what General Stuart may have to produce in his vindica¬ 
tion against such heavy accusations, our regret is not 
lessened for the public misfortune, nor can we prevent 
ourselves from lamenting that the charge, if well founded, 
should fall upon an officer whom you have invested with 
the command of the army and the whole conduct of your 


military .operations. ’ ’ 

The letter then concluded by pointing out that the 
Madras Government had no right whatever to open 
peace talks with Tipu, which was the prerogative of the 
Governor-General alone, and forbade it to pursue this 
matter further. But since Macartney’s only answer was 
“a further collected mass of complaints and invectives 
against the Government, against the Nabob of Arcot and 
his Ministers, against the Gommander-in-Chief of all the 
forces in India, against the Commander-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s fleet, against your own Provincial Commander- 
in-Chief and again against the Government , a fur 
letter was sent by Hastings, who wrote sarcastically Had 
you been pleased in so general a charge of impeachment 
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against your colleagues in the public service to take 
cognisance of the co-operative support which was till 
later withheld from you by the Presidency of Bombay, 
your description of the universal misconduct of the 
managers of the Public Affairs in India (the President 
and Select Committee of Fort St. George excepted) would 
have been complete. No artifice of reasoning, no provi¬ 
sion of distorted quotations, no insinuations of delin¬ 
quency, no stings covered with compliments, no mech¬ 
anism of the arts of colouring or sophistry can strip Vice- 
Admiral Sir Edward Hughes nor Lieutenant-General Sir 
Eyre Coote of having in repeated and well-fought days 
defeated the powerful invaders of the Carnatic on the 
ocean and in the field. Your management from the time 
of Sir Eyre Coote’s departure from the coast, and at a 
crisis the most favourable for recovering the Carnatic, 
when you had the unparticipated conduct of the 
war with an increased army and the most liberal supplies 
—your management at such a period, when your efforts 
only produced the destruction of three of your own forts, 
warrants us in our conviction of not only the expediency 
but necessity of the powers which Sir Eyre Coote has all 
along considered as essential to his department.”* 1 * 

Only one solution for the paralysis with which the con¬ 
duct of the war had been stricken by the quarrels between 
the Madras Government and its General now seemed 
possible. Coote must return to take personal charge of the 
campaign of 1783. As early as November 1782, before he 
had been away three months, the Governor-General 
wrote to him bewailing that “the mutinous conduct of 
the troops and the general dissatisfaction which seems to 
prevail among them, independent of the efforts of the 
enemy, threaten the very existence of the Presidency of 
Fort St. George, and alarm us with such dreadful appre¬ 
hensions for the safety of the Carnatic that we see no 
possible means of salvation to the country, unless you 
shall be able to return there to resume the immediate 
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command of the army, and we take upon us earnestly 
to entreat you to proceed to Fort St. George as soon as 
possible for this purpose”. (2) “Coote is,” Hastings wrote 
a few days later in a letter home, “our only resource, in¬ 
firm as he is, and his presence would yet retrieve the 
miserable state of the Carnatic even though he should be 
deprived of the power of motion.” (3) But it was not till 
the following February of 1783 that Coote felt restored 
enough in health to accede to this request, Hastings was 
overjoyed: “His zeal and spirit are without example,” 
he wrote home, “his constitution is irrevocably gone, yet 
he has enough left to bear him through the campaign 
which I trust will be a short one, and may God grant him 
life to enjoy at home the reputation, rewards and honours 
that are due to his virtues. I am resolved to give him all 
the support of the Government, though I am certain that 
he will quarrel with me the moment we are separated. I 
will forgive his private failings while his public merits 

entitle him to my respect.” (4) 

The Governor-General, in fact, did everything possible 
to make Coote’s path easy for him, arranging that he 
should have the fullest powers and a large supply of 
money to take with him, and writing a personal letter to 
a friend on the Madras Council: “I have read with 
infinite concern the letters which were addressed to him 
by the Select Committee in the last campaign. The 
language of these, and more especially their implied 
sentiments, were often such as must have affected him 
severely, and the more so because of his inability, from 
the incessant calls of duty and the debility of his constitu¬ 
tion, to enter into a train of discussion in reply to them. 
His temper, which is naturally too subject to irritation, 
has acquired an increased sensibility from the distempers 
which oppress him. He cannot bear the provocations ol 
official letters written in the spirit of reproach and hosti - 
ity. I find him capable of the most connected and perfect 
exercise of his understanding when his spirits are com- 
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posed. But if they are agitated, and a slight cause will 
agitate them, it weakens his recollection and sometimes 
throws him into sudden and dangerous fits of sickness. 
. . . Allow me to request and recommend that you will, 
as much as may be in your power, prevent any such 
correspondence of such a nature as that to which I have 
alluded, and be the Conciliator between him and the 
Committee. 55 * 6 * 

On 20 March 1783 all was ready, and the General, 
accompanied by his wife, Colonel Owen, his Military 
Secretary, and other members of his personal staff, em¬ 
barked at Calcutta on the armed Indiaman Resolution , 
bound for Madras. The voyage was certain to prove an 
anxious and dangerous one, for the British fleet was on 
the Malabar coast and French cruisers were at large in 
the Bay of Bengal. As Coote set foot on the ship, he told 
a friend who had come to bid him Godspeed, “I have 
one foot in the grave and the other at the edge of it, but I 
hope to retain life long enough to take Mr Bussy a second 
time. 55 As the Resolution put out to sea he penned his last 
letter to his chief and friend, Hastings: “I can’t say I am 
worse in health than when I took my leave of you, but I 
have not yet found much benefit from the change of air. 
I wish to God I may have the strength to weather this 
business through, though I apprehend much less diffi¬ 
culty from the enemy than from the oppositions I may 
meet with from the Noble President and his Committee 55 , 
and signed his letter, “Ever your sincere friend and 
obedient humble servant. 55 (6) 

The voyage was to have a tragic end, and the last 
scenes of Coote’s life are feelingly described by his wife 
in a letter to his sister, the wife of the Dean of Kilfenora, 
in Ireland: 

On 20 March (1783) we embarked from Calcutta in the 
full security of finding nothing but friends upon our arrival. 
The voyage was favourable, and without having met any¬ 
thing to alarm us, we found ourselves on the evening of 14 
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April about one degree distant from the Land and expected 
to be in the Roads the next morning; my worthy General at 
that time as well and in as good spirits as I had seen him since 
his return to Bengal. But at midnight we fell in with four 
Sail steering the same Course we did, and tho’ barely suspicious 
of Enemies in that spot, the Ship was put about and by break 
of Day had increased our distance from them. Then however 
the chase began in such manner as to convince us they were 


not Friends. 

The Vessel we were in was esteem’d one of the best Sailers 
in India, and whensoever we had Wind she evidently gained 
upon her Pursuers, the four picked ships of the French 
Squadron; but as every Night was calm and so clear a moon¬ 
light as to prevent all possibility of concealment the Sweeps 
of the Frigates and the Boats of the Line of Battleships always 
brought them nearly to the same point by break of day. And 
thus we were surrounded and harassed, till the Evening of 
the 18th, when by help of a favourable breeze and by the 
throwing overboard a part of the Cargo at a critical moment, 
we ran the Enemy out of sight, at about fifteen leagues distant 

from their own harbour of Trincomallee. 

The feelings of Sir Eyre, during these two days and nights 
of this miserable and seemingly unavailing struggle, all which 
time we were obliged to make directly from our Port, are 
not to be described or expressed; knowing that everything 
depended on his presence here; conscious of the benefits which 
must accrue to the Enemy from capturing his Person; the 
keen sense he had of such a reverse to Himself; his appre¬ 
hensions that some accident had happened to Sir Edward 
Hughes’s Fleet, to leave the sea so near to Madras as fifty or 
sixty miles in full possession of Mr Sufrein at that late season; 
all these painful feelings bore heavily upon him, nor was 
there any comfort to set in opposition but the slender hope 

upon deck where his anxiety continually led him, he sank 
down seemingly in a fainting fit; symptoms he had never 
experienced before convinced him the seizure was mortal. 
that he had lost his right side (where too surely the stroke had 

fallen), all was over! 
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Every assistance that could be given on board a Ship was 
employed, but after an unquiet sleep of a few hours, he fell 
into a short convulsion which completed the calamity and 
left him with the power of articulating only a few words, tho* 
the mind seemed fully occupied within itself, and animated 
his countenance with such a variety of expressions, all of them 
peaceful and pleasurable, that one might almost read his 
thoughts. He also retained enough of outward observation to 
discuss his Friends and knew and distinguished me to the last! 

The Ship had been carried so far Southward that we did 
not regain Madras till the 24th, Sir Eyre continuing all that 
time much in the same state and giving us hopes that could 
we get on shore, the use of Electricity might arouse and re¬ 
store him. Eased of a part of my Misery by seeing him safely 
landed, and buoyed up with the prospect of relief from reme¬ 
dies which could not be obtained at sea, I felt the first Evening 
half in Heaven! But Alas! the disease had either fallen fatally 
at first, or gained too much ground to admit of recovery, tho’ 
he weakened so gradually that I had indulged my hopes even 
to the Morning of the 27th—the dreadful day, which shut up 
all my Earthly Prospects. Then the feeble pulse, the sunk eye 
—the cold extremities—too plainly indicated what a few 
hours must produce! 

The kind friends about me wished me to withdraw from a 
sight so agonizing to Affection like mine! But they knew me 
not, if they imagined I would either quit him while Life 
remained, or loosen the hold I kept over my bursting heart, 
so long as to serve him was yet in my power! I received his 
last Breath, and closed his Eyes! And never surely did Death 
appear under a milder Aspect! The Mind awake to the last 
hour, and the same calm and placid contentment, the same 
inward peace and satisfaction manifested in the Countenance 
—Without a Struggle the Scene closed! A Scene most worthy 
of Himself! worthy of a Life so filled as his has been with 
services to the Publick and Benefits to Individuals! 

I say nothing of my sufferings in consequence of this Event. 
They are not to be measured even by the worth of their 
Object! And I was bound to him, my Dear Sister, by many 
Bonds of Love, Friendship, Similarity of Sentiment, the most 
jealous zeal for his Honour, the warmest ambition for his 
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Reputation. What hope have I then of subduing the tender¬ 
ness of such an attachment ? an attachment of twenty years’ 
standing during which I can look back to so many noble 
Actions, but know not a single blemish, which either as a 
Publick or a Private Man could be thrown upon him. 

The Purest Patriotism—the strictest Integrity—the most 
disinterested Zeal—the warmest Exertions of Ability, he gave 
to his Sovereign and His Country, Truth, Candour, Grati¬ 
tude, Benevolence, and the kindest Sympathy to his friends! 
Feel for me! for the loss of such animated Sensibilities as these 
excited: and the chearless Evening of Life to which I now 
look forward ! (7) 

Coote died on 27 April about four p.m.; his body was 
buried next day with full honours in St. Mary s Church, 

the oldest Protestant church in Madras. 

The atmosphere of contention which had surrounded 
him for so much of his life continued to rage around his 
death bed and his tomb. Macartney and his egregious 
colleagues, despite Warren Hastings s earnest plea, had 
prepared, for transmission to him immediately on his 
arrival at Madras, a letter enjoining his attendance at all 
their meetings and the submission to them of all his 
plans, so that they might exercise their superior military 
judgement on them. “Lest you should be led into any 
mistake as to the authority you possess, we think it 
necessary to declare to you that the whole executive 
power, civil and military, is lodged in the Governor and 
Council. We hold you answerable to our orders. We give 
you express notice that we shall hold it unwarrantable 
in you to do any act without our participation We trust 
this early notice will prevent any attempt to dispose ot 
His Majesty’s troops otherwise than as we shall see mos 
conducive to the welfare of the Company and of t e 

St When Coote was knqwn to be at the point of death, the 
Council had enough elementary though belated sense o 
the fitness of things to refrain from despatching this re- 
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markable epistle; but it showed itself much less concerned 
with the Commander-in-Chief’s health or survival than 
with getting possession of the money which he had 
brought with him from Bengal, and of which admittedly 
the army was in urgent need. Colonel Owen, however, 
refused to hand it over until repayment had been made 
to Sir Edward Hughes of a considerable sum of money 
advanced some time before by him to the Madras 
Treasury on Sir Eyre’s personal guarantee. An unseemly 
wrangle broke out between the Council, the Admiral, and 
the colonel. Hughes had the indecency to threaten to sue 
Lady Coote for the immediate return of his money from 
the fund brought to Madras by her husband. The Coun¬ 
cil persisted in asserting that it had prior and sole claim 
to the whole of the fund, and refused repayment to 
Hughes, despite Warren Hastings’s orders, which it 
denied having received, that such payment should be 
made as a first charge on the fund. Owen stubbornly re¬ 
tained the money in face of all that the greedy claimants 
could say or do, affirming that he would hand it over to 
the Council only if Hughes’s loan were first repaid: “but 
do refuse to do so on any other terms.” All three parties 
appealed to the Governor-General, but on io May 
another ship brought an additional supply of funds, and 
from this Hughes at last got his money. It also brought 
something less welcome—a veritable bombshell of a letter 
which seems to have penetrated even the elephant hide 
of Macartney. This referred to the letter which he had 
proposed to hand to Coote on his arrival: “which, with¬ 
out any occasion for it by him, is conceived in such terms 
of disrespect, and we may say insult, that, could he have 
been made sensible of its contents, it must have hastened 
his end; for to a person of his delicate and irritable feel¬ 
ings even in health, such a production could not fail to 
provoke discussions and which must have been prejudiced 
and perhaps fatal to the public service. We shall make 
no further comment on this letter, but we think the nature 
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of it so extraordinary and the delivery of it so ill timed 
that we shall deem it incumbent on us to transmit it to 
the Honble the Court of Directors and submit it to their 
justice.” (8) 

The rest of the story is soon told. Lady Coote desired 
that her husband’s body should be exhumed and taken 
home for reburial at West Park; and on 6 February 1784 
she and it were embarked on the Belmont, bound for 


Plymouth. Here it was brought ashore with full military 
and naval honours, and transferred by slow stages to the 
parish church of Rockbourne, where the final burial took 
place on 14 September. So the tired soldier came home 
at last from his wars. 

The war, in fact, had already ended, and the Treaty of 
Versailles, though it confirmed the independence of 
Britain’s American colonies, restored to her in full the 
territories in India for which Coote had fought so hard 
and so long. The fighting in the Carnatic pursued its 
weary and inconclusive course until 28 June 1783, when 
news of the conclusion of peace reached India. It was 
not, however, till March 1784 that the war with Mysore 

came to an end. 

Macartney managed to dispose of Stuart, whom he 
placed under close arrest, dismissed from the Company s 
service, and sent home. He then proceeded to quarrel 
equally violently with his successor, Sir John Burgoyne, 
who had been in command at the unfortunate campaign 
of Saratoga, and brought him too to trial by a court- 
martial, which honourably acquitted him. In 1785 the 
Governor himself went home on the termination ol his 
appointment, and found Stuart eagerly awaiting his 
arrival. A duel was arranged, and the General, who, 
having only one leg, had to be propped against a tree, 
shot his adversary through the right shouider an 
expressed the desire for a second shot that he might kill 
him; the seconds declined to allow him this much to 
his disappointment. This experience seems to have made 
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Lord Macartney more amenable to reason, or more 
cautious, for when Governor of the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1797 he told the Commander-in-Chief, Sir David 
Baird, “Had I known as much of you military gentle¬ 
men when I was in India as I have learned since, we 
never should have had any difference. ” (9) 

Lady Coote survived her husband by twenty-nine 
years, dying in London in 1812. There were no children 
of the marriage, and the estate at West Park was handed 
over by her two years before her death to her husband’s 
nephew, Sir Eyre Coote, who had a distinguished career 
in the British Army during the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars. 

There exist three memorials to the General. The first, 
erected only in 1828 in West Park, Fordingbridge, by the 
widow of his nephew and heir, took the form of a joint 
monument to the “uncle and nephew, whose brilliant 
exploits, by extending the glory, and adding to the 
security of the British Empire, merited and obtained the 
approbation of their Sovereign and the thanks of a grate¬ 
ful country.” The second was originally set up in the 
Consultation Hall of the East India Company’s India 
House in Leadenhall Street, and was later removed to 
the India Office in Whitehall. This is a statue of the 
General, and it shares an honoured place at tjie head of 
one of the two grand staircases with similar statues of 
Cornwallis, Wellesley, and the Duke of Wellington. It 
represents him in full uniform, with a grimly disagreeable 
expression which Lord Macartney, and perhaps Warren 
Hastings, too, would have considered as characteristic. 
The East India Company commissioned Thomas Banks, 
the fashionable sculptor of the day, to design a monument 
for Westminster Abbey. It comprises on the left hand a 
buxom young Victory, somewhat under-winged for her 
admirable physique, lifting up a medallion of Coote to 
hang it on a nail driven into a palm tree, and virtuously 
taking no notice of the nudity of a grief-stricken man 
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seated on her right, representing either a typical native 
of India or alternatively a prisoner of war taken from the 
Mahrattas, against whom Coote in fact never fought. 
Standards, weapons and a dwarf elephant provide the 
local colour. The one form of appreciation of Coote’s 
services, which he would most have welcomed, a grant 
to his beloved widow, was never paid nor apparently 
suggested. There is a portrait of the General in the 
National Portrait Gallery, but only one biography of him 
has ever been written, and for this he had to wait for a 
hundred and thirty-eight years after his death. It can 
hardly be said, therefore, that his services to Britain and 
India have received adequate material recognition in 

either country. 
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Chapter Twenty-one 


THE PILOT THAT WEATHERED 

THE STORM 


India lately saw Coote foremost stand 
And o’er her kingdom stretch his saving hand 
Saw how his soul, by public virtue fired, 

To curb ambition’s impious rage aspired; 

Saw him victorious range the well-fought field 
And mighty Hyder taught at length to yield; 

Saw the fierce tyrant seized with wild affright, 

And owe his safety to inglorious flight— 

While the brave British troops with loud acclaim 
Raise to the skies their conquering hero’s name. 

But the proud victor’s meed, the Laurel Crown, 
Formed not the only part of Coote’s renown; 

Each mild, each peaceful virtue was his care. 

Free from the rage and splendid guilt of war 
With joy he flew from the camp’s deafening noise 
To calm retirement and domestic joys. 

There in the shade that intercourse he shared 
Which friendship cherished and which love endeared; 
Polite, obliging, affable, and free 
From distant pride and dull formality. 

Now did his raptured tongue with rapture dwell 
On every sportive thought and mirthful tale. 

He too was pleased to tread the path humane 
Where Charity led up her gentle train. 
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A generous kindness ever warmed his breast 
To feed the poor and succour the distressed, 

To the sad orphan timely aid to bring, 

And teach the mournful widow’s heart to sing, 
Whilst all around confessed that Heaven designed 
In blessing him with wealth to bless mankind. 

Such, such was Coote, who now, released from care, 
And all those toils and pain that Mortals share. 
Enjoys the prize to virtuous action given, 

And tastes with angels all the joys of Heaven.' 11 

by T. D. 


T HESE somewhat pedestrian verses, published at 
Fordingbridge at the time of Coote’s burial there, 
may lack something of the true poetic fire, but are 
at least evidence of the esteem and liking felt for the old 
General by his neighbours. To them he was no avaricious, 
money-grubbing soldier of fortune, but a good friend and 
landlord, accessible, generous, and charitable, particu¬ 
larly to any who were in want or distress. Especially was 
he a champion of the old soldier, his widow and his 
orphans. Dr Johnson and Boswell were, as already men¬ 
tioned, much impressed by their glimpse of Coote and his 
lady in their family surroundings, and the atmosphere ot 
comfort and happiness in which they lived together. 

It was unfortunate that, with advancing years, and 
under the baneful influence of the trying climate of India, 
Coote’s disposition and manners suffered a change tor 
the worse. He had then little time for society or for any¬ 
thing outside his pressing duties as Commander-in- 
Chief and member of the Supreme Council of Bengal, 
where jealousy and intrigue poisoned the atmosphere and 
exacerbated all tempers. Coote’s personal pride insol¬ 
ence on his rights and prerogatives, and quickness to se 
and take offence, the inheritance of his birth and upbring¬ 
ing as one of the English garrison in Ireland, made himi a 
difficult and incalculable colleague m Council and a 
authoritarian and dictatorial Commander-in-Chief, 
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too ready to detect and resist interference with his sphere 
of responsibility. Even his great chief Hastings had to 
walk warily with him, to avoid stepping on his constant¬ 
ly-trailed coat, and to use all his patience and powers of 
persuasion, even in matters on which both men were in 
agreement. Coote strove always to keep to his own proper 
sphere of activity, to confine himself to military matters, 
and where he had to give his counsel or his vote, to do so in 
a spirit of strict impartiality and for the best interests of 
the Company; but Francis and his faction were persistent 
in attempting to lure him to their side. That these entice¬ 
ments failed is shown by the abusive manner in which 
Francis always spoke and wrote of Coote, once he had 
seen that the man whom he had once thought so gullible 
and susceptible to flattery was proof against it, and had 
sided once for all with his adversary, Hastings. But even 
Hastings could not count on Coote’s unvarying support 
in all things, and though his admiration and friendship 
for the veteran were real and great, quarrels between 
them were still frequent—more frequent than they should 
have been, or indeed would have been, had not Coote 
been often over-burdened by business which he felt was 
properly no concern of his, and constantly racked by ill- 
health, pain and weakness. It is, however, not with Coote 
as a man that we are primarily concerned. As a man he 
had his virtues and his faults; both lay on the surface of 
his character, and amply account for the violent feelings, 
whether of admiration or detestation, with which he was 
regarded by those who knew and dealt with him. It is 
fair to say that his virtues were his own, and his defects 
largely those of his upbringing and his circumstances, and 
that when not harassed by the burdens of office or racked 
by the ravages of ill-health his charm and courtesy came 
uppermost, and won him general respect and liking. It 
was unfortunate that, as he grew older, cares and sick¬ 
ness should have pressed more and more heavily upon 
him, and made him difficult, crotchety, and querulous. 
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For Coote the general, on the other hand, there can be 
nothing but the admiration which even those who dis¬ 
liked him could not but feel. Lord Wavell in a classic 
passage has suggested certain standards by which general¬ 
ship should be judged. The candidate for high place in 
any generals’ ranking list, according to him, must have 
handled large forces in a completely independent com¬ 
mand in more than one campaign; must have shown his 
qualities in adversity as well as in success; must have a 
mastery of strategy and of tactics; must be able to work 
effectively with his government and with allies; must be 
a good trainer of troops; and must display energy and 
driving power in planning and in battle. Let us consider 
Coote’s generalship under these several heads. 

The sphere in which he was least successful was of 
course in his relations with his civilian colleagues. In this 
respect he was beyond doubt a difficult servant for any 
government which had the task of controlling him. His 
relations with Macartney were always strained; but then 
no one, not even the patient and good-tempered Hastings, 
could get on with this self-satisfied, incompetent, and 
pretentious little mannikin, who, after his fortunate 
military venture at Negapatam, considered himself quite 
as well able as Coote to conduct any and every operation 
of war. But Coote also fell out with the timorous and sub¬ 
missive Rumbold, and with the diplomatic and patient 
Hastings, with whom he should have been able to work 
well. A partial cause was the anomaly of his dual position. 
He was the Commander-in-Chief in India, respon¬ 
sible alike to the King and Government at home and^ to 
the East India Company for everything to do with the 
army in India (both King’s and Company s troops) and 
for the conduct of any war there. He was also subordm 
to the Governor-General, and responsible to him as a 
Member of Council and as the head of the nuhtary 

department of the Government. I was ^“ t0 
tinguish between these two capacities; and Coote, ever 
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authoritative by disposition, always tended to stand on 
his prerogative as Commander-in-Chief and to resent any 
sort of control and even advice from civilians. It must be 
remembered that the present-day rules for the supremacy 
of the civil over the military power were not clearly laid 
down or recognized, even at home, at that time, and that, 
even had such rules been formulated, they could hardly 
have been fully applied to India, where there was almost 
constant fighting throughout all the period of Coote’s 
Commandership-in-Chief. Lack of clarity in this matter 
thus caused constant friction between him and his civilian 
colleagues, and combined with his imperious and difficult 
temperament to hamstring the military effort of British 
India at the time of her direst need. Under this head, 
therefore, Coote cannot be rated highly. 

It was, however, almost his only defect as a comman¬ 
der. Both in the Seven Years’ War and in the campaigns 
against Hyder Ali he handled with conspicuous ability 
and invariable success armies which, though their fight¬ 
ing portion was not large, were numerous, unwieldy, 
liable to panic and disorder, and difficult to maintain and 
supply. In the Seven Years’ War Coote was opposed by 
Lally, one of the most experienced and talented com¬ 
manders that France could produce, at the head of a 
superior force, including some fine regular infantry 
regiments of the French Army, and some admirably 
equipped artillery and engineer units. Yet Coote proved 
more than a match for him, whether in the open field or 
behind fortifications. In Hyder Ali he met the greatest 
soldier whom the British in India ever encountered, at 
the head of great hosts, particularly strong in cavalry 
and artillery just where his own army was pitifully weak, 
and conquered with the same invariable consistency 
and regularity. Only a master strategist and tactician 
could have compensated by his own unaided talents for 
all these factors militating against him. Let us examine 
his admirable strategy and tactics in more detail. 
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In the Seven Years’ War Coote’s strategic sphere was 
limited to the Carnatic, a small province studded with 
little fortresses, which, though their powers of resistance 
were small, hampered the free movement of the field 
armies and limited the fruits of their victories and the 
consequence of their defeats. Coote displayed admirable 
strategy in these peculiar conditions, reminiscent of those 
prevailing in Flanders, the cockpit of Europe, where the 
eighteenth-century armies of the period conducted their 
leisurely and orthodox campaigns. Coote imposed a re¬ 
markable rapidity and decision on the Carnatic opera¬ 
tions of 1760 and 1761. Having lured his adversary to 
accept battle in the open field, he pushed home his victory 
at Wandewash, sweeping up one by one the remaining 
French forts and deciding the issue of the war by the 
capture of Pondicherry. A mere fifteen months thus 
sufficed for him to uproot the French dominion in India 
and ensure that the paramount Power there should be 
Great Britain. This was a fine, swift campaign, fought by 
the victor on lines completely suited to the peculiar condi¬ 
tions and with admirable economy of effort and sureness 


of direction. 

In the war against Hyder Ali, conditions were very 
similar; there was the same theatre of war, the same net¬ 
work of petty places, and an even more numerous and 
formidable foe. But it has been asserted that it was an 
error on the part of the British to permit the war to be 
fought in this area where a decisive victory was bound to 
be hard to achieve. “The campaign against Hyder in the 
Carnatic,” writes Professor H. H. Dodwell m the 
Cambridge History of India, “seems to have been conceived 
on false lines. The easiest way to drive him out was not to 
accept battle in that territory, but to carry the war into 
the enemy’s dominions, which lay exposed to attack from 
the sea all along the Malabar coast. Then he w°dd hav 
been obliged to decide whether to ravage his own county 
or to allow the enemy to make war in it at ease. In eith 
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case he would early have become disgusted with a war 
carried on to his own evident detriment.” This is a 
typically academic criticism. The initiative of the cam¬ 
paign lay throughout with Hyder Ali, who had invaded 
and laid waste the Carnatic, constantly stood within 
striking distance of Madras, and was free to besiege and 
reduce one by one the little fortresses, which were the 
only surviving footholds left to the British in the province. 
Moreover at any moment he might be reinforced by a 
French force, carried in a French fleet, which would 
give him an incontestable superiority, while command 
of the Bay of Bengal might be lost to the British, who 
could no longer reinforce the small forces in the Carnatic 
except by a long and perilous march from far distant 
Bengal. These small forces, too, had suffered defeat and 
were thoroughly demoralized, as well as disheartened 
by shortage of supplies and long arrears of overdue pay. 
It would have been strategic lunacy to have reduced 
the British forces in the Carnatic and sent them on a 


problematical adventure on the far-off Malabar coast. 
Every soldier whom Madras could recruit and keep in 
the field was urgently required for its own immediate 
defence, which might at any moment be more heavily 


endangered by the arrival of French troops to reinforce 
the Mysore armies. The loss of the sea command, pos¬ 
sible at any time, would have made the despatch of 
forces to the Malabar coast more perilous, even had 
there been, as there was not, troops to spare for the 
purpose. Any enterprise against the western frontier of 


Mysore could have been undertaken only by troops of the 
Bombay Presidency; but these were fully employed in the 
war against the Mahrattas, which was going on simul¬ 
taneously with that against Hyder Ali. It was not until 
the diplomacy of Hastings had succeeded in bringing 
about peace with the Mahrattas that it was possible to 
initiate a strategic diversion against Mysore from the 
west. Owing to faults of execution, this was of no effect, 
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and though when renewed it met with some initial success, 
it quickly met disaster as a result of carelessness and over- 
confidence. There is no real reason to suppose that, if 
the diversion could have been attempted earlier, it would 
have been more effective in loosening Hyder Ali’s 
pressure in the Carnatic. 

As a tactician Coote stands by general admission above 
criticism. Sir John Fortescue, the historian of the British 
Army, wrote an appreciation of him under this head 
which cannot be improved upon: “In the matter of 
tactics on the field he seems to have been one of the 
greatest masters of his own or of any other time. The man 
was never so dangerous as when within range of cannon 
shot. If there was a weak point in an enemy’s position, 
Coote hit it unerringly, and would contrive to draw the 
enemy out of his stronghold to fight him on his own 
ground. His power of manoeuvring masses of troops was 
marvellous. He could handle ten thousand men with the 
ease and precision of a sergeant drilling a squad in the 
barrack yard; and thus, in spite of the terrible encum¬ 
brance of followers and baggage, he would advance with 
perfect confidence into the midst of cavalry that out¬ 
numbered him by six to one with his infantry and artil¬ 
lery only.” (2) One of his new tactical expedients, for 
which the credit is usually given to Wellington, was the 
adoption of the two-deep line of infantry as a battle 
formation; Coote deployed his British infantry two deep 
as early as the battle of Wandewash in 1760, nearly half 
a century before Wellington did so in his operations 
against the Mahrattas. His flair for tactics divined clearly 
and accurately the increased fire power which his two- 
deep formation could develop, especially against the 
targets offered by the French columns of attack and by 
the massed array of the Mysore troops. It was his tactical 
talisman of victory, and it never failed him on the battle- 

field 

Coote’s greatest quality as a general, however, was his 
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power of personal leadership. From him the British and 
Sepoy troops in the Seven Years’ War caught a spirit 
which carried them victoriously through every battle and 
siege, despite all that the brilliant Lally and his war-tried 
French regulars could do. It was a spirit of complete 
confidence in their young general, conducting his first 
campaign in independent command and displaying in 
every episode his mastery of war and of the hearts of his 
troops. Morale, born of the first victories, produced yet 
other victories, until the French were forced back, in¬ 
vested in their last stronghold, and left with no alterna¬ 
tive to capitulation. In the Mysore war his powers of 
leadership were even more in evidence. He had to take 
over regiments which had been severely defeated and had 
seen their comrades massacred and their homeland over¬ 
run and devastated by a triumphant, confident, and 
apparently invincible enemy. Coote lifted them up from 
the morass of discouragement and despair into which 
they had been cast, and made them once more a fighting 
force of the highest quality. How much this was his own 
work was shown not only by what had preceded his 
assumption of command but by what followed. The same 
troops which had suffered such severe and shameful 
disaster under Munro and Baillie proved themselves in¬ 
vincible time and time again under Coote’s inspiration. 
His constant presence at their head or in their midst, on 
the march, on the battlefield, and in bivouac, evoked their 
confidence and enthusiasm. His incessant and unrelent- 
ing fight against his own bodily weakness, the fierce heat 
of the sun, and the exhausting effect of his exertions made 
them zealous to emulate his endurance and resolution. 
His personal power over men was shown with both 
European and Indian troops. Innes Munro calls him 
“the soldier’s friend, most dear to the soldiers he com¬ 
manded for his personal bravery, his great likeability, 
and his affectionate regard for their honour and interests. 
Other generals have been approved, but Sir Eyre Coote 
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was the beloved of the British Army in India. 55 Never 
was there a better example of the truth of Napoleon’s 
maxim: “In war men are nothing; a man is everything. 55 

Here again the general should be given credit for an 
innovation which was not seen again over half a century. 
He was the very first British commander to mention by 
name in his reports and despatches the NCOs and private 
soldiers, both British and Indian, who had distinguished 
themselves in the field, and to bestow prompt and suit¬ 
able rewards for valour, which as Commander-in-Chief 
he was of course able to do. It was not till 1843, sixty 
years after Coote’s death, that Sir Charles Napier fol¬ 
lowed his excellent example, and by that time it had been 
forgotten that Coote had long before paid the valorous 
common soldiers their due meed ofpublic recognition and 
reward. 

Such was Coote, the soldier and the soldier’s friend 
and comrade. It remains to assess his place in the generals’ 
ranking list. 

There can be little doubt that he was the most talented 
of all the British commanders in India. Only Wellington 
can be compared with him on equal terms; and though 
the Mahrattas whom he defeated at Assaye and Argaum 
were stout troops, their reliance on imported French 
military methods, instead of on their own native tactics, 
lessened their formidability as opponents, and their 
generalship was undistinguished. Wellington’s subsequent 
career in Europe called for the display of the highest 
military qualities, but on the basis of their Indian careers 
only, Coote did better service against much more efficient 
foes, well led by brilliant and experienced leaders, both 
French and Indian. Moreover, whereas Coote was poorly 
supported by his civilian colleagues, Wellington, as the 
Governor-General’s brother, met with no such difficulties, 
and could rely on being given whatever he asked for, it it 
were humanly possible to give it. Lake was a commander 
of great talent and a fine fighting soldier, but his suc- 
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cessive failures before the defences of Bhurtpore were a 
blot on his reputation, whereas Coote’s sieges, like his 
battles, were all well managed and successful. No subse¬ 
quent British commander in India comes into the same 
category as regards quality of generalship, with the 
possible exception of Roberts, who, however, never en¬ 
countered an opposing general of more than indifferent 
quality, and had no difficulties with civilian colleagues or 
superiors to hamper him. 

Even among the British generals who have been most 
successful and attained the greatest name and fame in 
other theatres of war, Coote’s position must be a very 
high one. Marlborough stands, of course, pre-eminent, 
and Wellington his indubitable second. But for the next 
place Coote has strong claims to be considered. Crom¬ 
well is usually thought of as the third in the trinity of 
great British captains; but he was first and foremost a 
cavalry leader; as a tactician he was no more than com¬ 
petent, and as a strategist inferior, whereas Coote was a 
master of both tactics and strategy. Wolfe owes his fame 
to one campaign not very skilfully conducted, and one 
victory gained on a plan which was his own only by 
adoption; he owes his fame, which most unjustly stands 
higher than Coote’s mainly to the opportuneness of 
his death in the moment of victory at Quebec. Apart 
from Wellington, the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars saw the appearance of no great British leaders; 
and the Crimea and the little wars of the nineteenth 
century gave history only the name of Roberts, whose 
qualities have already been estimated. The First World 
War was not a fruitful field for British generalship, and 
we are too close to the Second World War for an un¬ 
biassed estimate of our leaders in it. Coote’s right to a very 
high place in our British generals’ ranking list seems sub¬ 
stantial; certainly no others proved themselves possessed 
of more varied and admirable military qualities, or did 
better service to Britain, or established themselves more 
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securely in the love and confidence of those excellent 
judges of a general’s worth, his own soldiers. 

This last quality above all would have been considered 
by Coote himself as his chief title to fame. It was given to 
one of the humble soldiers whom he led and befriended, 
a Sepoy in the Company’s army, retired after long service, 
white-bearded and venerable, to express perfectly what 
he and his comrades felt about “Coote Bahadur”, who 
had so often led them to victory in their youth. Fifty years 
after Coote’s death, this veteran chanced to enter the 
room of an officer of high rank and there, facing him as 
he stood before the desk, was a portrait of his old chief. 
He halted, drew himself up, lifted his hand, and with 
solemn reverence paid his military obeisance to the dead. 
That tribute, above all others, was assuredly the one that 
Coote himself, like every officer worthy of the name, 
would most have desired and treasured. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
SIR EYRE COOTE’S DESPATCHES 


I. THE EVENTS LEADING UP TO AND 
CONCLUDING WITH THE BATTLE OF WANDEWASH, 

22 JANUARY 1760 

From the London Gazette of the 23rd September 1760 

On January 10th, General Lally marched with all his army 
towards Wondivash, and I moved with our army along the 
bank of the river, in order to observe their motions, and cover 
our own country. On the 12 th I received a letter from the 
commanding officer at Conjeveram, that 500 of the enemy’s 
Europeans, and a large body of horse, had entered the town; 
and that the rest of their army lay at Jangolam, three miles 
distance from it; I therefore put the army in motion, and 
endeavoured, by a forced march, to save that place, which was 
very weak (but of consequence to us) and happily arrived there 
the 13th before daylight. The enemy quitting the place, their 
army moved towards Wondivash. The 15th I crossed the Palla 
with all the army, and on the 17th arrived at Outremalour, about 
fourteen miles from Wondivash, which place I found M. Lally 
had invested, and begun to raise batteries. The 21st I went with 
all the cavalry to reconnoitre, having received a letter from the 
commanding officer of the garrison, that a breach was made; I 
therefore determined to engage the enemy the next morning. 
Accordingly, I sent orders back to the army to join me at 
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Trimborough, nine miles from Wondivash, where I had taken 
post with the cavalry. On the 22nd, the army marched, at six 
o’clock in the morning, agreeable to the orders I had given out 
the day before for that purpose. About seven o’clock our ad¬ 
vanced guard of horse, and that of the enemy, began to fire at 
each other; upon which I ordered Capt. Baron de Vasserot, 
who commanded the cavalry, to form them in order of battle; 
he was supported by five companies of Seapoys; and, at the 
same time, I ordered up two pieces of cannon; and advancing 
myself with two companies of seapoys, obliged the enemy to 
retire to their main body of horse, which consisted of 200 
Europeans, and 3,000 Morattas, on their left. Upon the whole 
of our cavalry’s advancing, that of the enemy retired in pretty 
good order, till our cannon began to play, which was extremely 
well served, and obliged them to retire precipitately. 1 then 
ordered the Major of Brigade to the Army, which was about 
three quarters of a mile in the rear, with orders for them to form 
the line of battle, but not to advance till I had joined them. 
Soon after, having taken possession of a tank, which the enemy’s 
cavalry had occupied, I returned to the line, which by that time 
was formed according to my orders. After reviewing the whole, 
and finding the men in great spirits, and eager to engage, I 

ordered the army to move forward. 

About nine o’clock we arrived at the post we had driven the 

enemy from, which was about two miles from their camp, and 
halted in their view, near half an hour; during which time, I 
went very near to them, and reconnoitred their situation. Upon 
finding they were strongly posted, and our flanks exposed to the 
enemy’s cavalry, which was vastly superior to ours, I ordered 
the army to march by the right, in order to gain the advantage 
of a hill three miles from us, and about two miles from Wondi¬ 
vash Fort; and the horse, which was then in the front, to wheel 
to the right and left, and form behind the second line, in order 
to make the rear guard and cover the baggage. By this motion I 
covered my right flank with the hill, and had some villages in 
my rear, where I then ordered the baggage to. This obliged the 
enemy to alter their disposition. During all this dme we can¬ 
nonaded each other, and skirmished with their advanced posts, 
and Moratta Horse: the latter disappeared about eleven o clock. 
The enemy, after making their second disposition, moved to- 
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wards us about the distance of three quarters of a mile, under 
cover of a bank. The cannonading then began to be smart on 
both sides; and upon seeing the enemy coming briskly up, I 
ordered the army to march forward. At 12 o’clock the enemy’s 
European cavalry pushed with a great deal of resolution, in 
order to force our left, and come round upon our rear. Im¬ 
mediately I ordered up some companies of Seapoys, and two 
pieces of cannon, which were to sustain our cavalry, who had 
been ordered to oppose them. Upon the cannon and Seapoys 
flanking them, they broke. The cavalry then had order to charge, 
who drove them above a mile from our left upon the rear of 
their own army. We continued all this while advancing towards 
each other, the enemy’s flank being very well covered by a tank. 
It was one o’clock when we arrived within reach of musquetry, 
when a shot from us striking one of their tumbrils, it blew up. I 
then immediately ordered Major Brereton to wheel Col. 
Draper’s regiment to the left, and charge their left flank, which 
was executed with great order, and much honour to that corps. 
Seeing that regiment likely to suffer from a body of black troops, 
together with their marines, who were under cover, and fired 
very briskly upon them; and, at the same time, finding they had 
reinforced their left with a piquet from Lally’s regiment, I 
ordered the grenadier company of Draper’s, which was on the 
right of the second line, to support their own regiment; and 
having likewise two pieces of cannon playing upon the enemy’s 
flank, completed the rout of that wing, who abandoned their 
cannon, and fell upon their own center, which was by this time, 
together with their right, closely engaged with our left. I then 
ordered up Major Monson, with the rest of the second line, and 
placed him so as to be able to support any part of our line, at the 
same time flanking the enemy. About two o’clock their whole 
army gave way, and ran towards their own camp; but finding 
we pursued them, quitted it, and left us entire masters of the 
field, together with all their cannon, except three small pieces, 
which they carried off. The number of cannon taken is in ail 
22 pieces. Round shot 3,204. Grape no. Besides tumbrils, and 
all other implements belonging to the train. 
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II. THE SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF PONDICHERRY, 

15 JANUARY 1761 

From the London Gazette of the 20th July 1761 

On October 23rd, Admiral Steevens sailed from Trincamaley 
to refit the Squadron, leaving five Sail of the Line, under the 
command of Captain Haldane, to continue the Blockade of 
Pondicherry by Sea, which Place began to be greatly distressed 
for Want of Provisions. On the 9th of November, I ordered a 
Ricochet Battery for four Pieces of Cannon to be erected to the 
Northward, at about 1400 Yards from the Town, more with a 
Design to harass the Enemy, than any Damage we could think 
of doing to the Works at so great a Distance. On the 10th, we 
began to land our Stores, and to prepare every Thing for the 
carrying on the Siege with Vigour. The Rains being over by 
the 26th, I imagined the Distress of the Enemy might be much 
augmented, and Garrison Duty rendered very fatiguing, if 
some Batteries were erected on different Quarters of the Town; 

I therefore gave Directions to the Engineers to pitch on proper 
Places, at such Distances, and in such Situations, that the Shot 
from them might enfilade the Works of the Garrison, and our 
Men and Guns not exposed to any certain Fire of the Enemy. 
Accordingly, the following Batteries were traced out, one 
(called the Prince of Wales’s) for four Guns, near the Beach on 
the North Side, to enfilade the Great Street, which runs North 
and South through the White Town: One for four Guns and 
two Mortars, to the Northwest Quarter, at 1000 Yards Distance, 
to enfilade the North Face of a large Counterguard, before the 
North-west bastion, called the Duke of Cumberland s: A third, 
called Prince Edward’s for two Guns, to the Southward, at 
1200 Yards Distance, to enfilade the Streets from South to 
North, so as to cross the fire from the Northern Battery; And a 
fourth to the South-west, called Prince William’s, for two Guns 
and one Mortar, at 1100 yards Distance, in order to destroy the 
Guns in St. Thomas’s Redoubt, and to ruin the Vessels and 
Boats near it. On the 8th, at Midnight, they were all opened 
together, and continued firing till Day-light. On the 9th, the 
Enemy kept up a warm Fire on our Batteries, without doing 

much damage to them. 
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This Day one Gunner and a Subedar of Seapoys were killed. 
On the 25th Admiral Stevens, with four Ships of the Line, 
arrived off Pondicherry, having parted Company with Admiral 
Cornish and his Division on the 16th Instant in blowing Weather. 
On the 29th, a Battery, called the Hanover, was begun, for ten 
Guns and three Mortars, to the Northward, at 450 Yards 
Distance from the Town, against the North-west Counterguard 
and Curtain. 

On the 1 st January, we had a very violent Storm of Wind and 
Rain: It began at Eight o’clock in the Evening, and lasted till 
between Three and Four the next Morning. I gave Directions 
for the Repairing our Batteries, which the Storm had almost 
ruined, and the putting every Thing into the best order our 
present Situation would admit. On the 4th we had the agreeable 
Sight of Admiral Steevens in the Norfolk, who had had the good 
Fortune to weather out the Storm, without suffering the least 
Damage. On the 5th I attacked a Post of very great Consequence 
to the Enemy, in which were 4 Twenty eight Pounders, called 
St. Thomas’s Redoubt, and carried it without any loss. At 
Day-light on the 6th, 300 of the Enemy’s Grenadiers retook it, 
owing to the Officer, commanding the Redoubt, not being able 
to keep his seapoys together. This Day Admiral Cornish in the 
Lenox, with the York and Weymouth, arrived and, as most of 
the Ships, which had been disabled, were now refitted, the 
Blockade of Pondicherry was as compleat as ever. On the 12 th 
the Hanover Battery, being repaired, kept up a very brisk Fire, 
and greatly damaged the Counterguard and Bastion, and made 
a Breach in the Curtain. On the 13th, in the Evening, I ordered 
a Working Party of 700 Europeans and 400 Lascars, with the 
Pioneers Company, under the Command of a Major, to the 
Northward, where the Engineers had traced out a Battery for 
11 Guns and 3 Mortars. At eight o’Clock they began a Trench 
for introducing Gabions of Four feet high, which were to form 
the interior Facing of the Battery. At the same time a Parallel 
was begun, 90 Yards in the Rear, of 250 Yards long, and an 
Approach of 400 Yards in Length. Notwithstanding the Moon 
shone very bright, and the Battery within 500 Yards of the 
Walls, every thing went on without the least Disturbance from 
the Enemy. By Morning six Embrazures were in a Condition to 
receive Guns, and the rest far advanced. This was called the 
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Royal Battery. On the 14th the Hanover Battery kept up a 
constant Fire the whole Day, which entirely ruined the West 
Face and Flank of the North-West Bastion. On the 15th the 
Royal Battery was opened, which, by Eight o’Clock in the 
Morning, silenced the Fire of the Enemy, and gave us an 
Opportunity of beginning a Trench, to contain our Royal 
Mortars, and three Guns, for the more speedy Demolition of 
the Demi-Bastion and Ravelin of Madras-Gate. This Evening 
Colonel Durre, of the Royal Artillery, the Chief of the Jesuits, 
and two Civilians, were sent out by M. Lally, with Proposals for 
the delivering up the Garrison, a Copy of which I have the 
Honour to inclose you, and my Answer thereto. Also a Copy of 
the several Articles delivered me by the Chief of the Jesuits, on 
Behalf of the French East-India Company, to which I made no 
Reply. On the 16th, at Eight o’Clock in the Morning, the 
Grenadiers of my Regiment took Possession of the Villenour- 
Gate; and, in the Evening, those of Draper’s of the Citadel. The 
Commissaries were immediately ordered to take an Account of 
all the Military Stores found in the Garrison, and Returns to be 
given in, of the Numbers of Officers, Non-commissioned and 
Private, of the different Corps, at the Time the Place surren¬ 
dered, as well as the Number of Inhabitants; all of which I have 
now the Honour to transmit to you, as well as a Plan of the 
Garrison, with the Works carried, and intended to be earned 

on, against it. , . 

It is with the greatest Pleasure I acquaint you, that dunng 

the whole Time of the Blockade, a perfect Harmony subsisted 
between the Navy and the Army, and all possible Assistance 
given me by Admiral Steevens. I should likewise do great ln- 
iustice to Captain Haldane, if I omitted to menUon his Atten¬ 
tion and Assiduity for the publick Service, dunng his having 
the Command of the Ships left on the Coast by Mr. Steevens, 
and of his doing every Thing that could be wished or excep e 
from a good and gallant Officer. 

(Enclosures) 

Mr Lally's Proposals for the Delivery of the Garrison 

The taking of Chandemagore, contrary to the Faith of 
Treaties, and that of that Neutrality which has S J‘ 

sisted between all European Nations, and namely between th 
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two Nations in this part of India; and that immediately after a 
signal Service which the French Nation had rendered the 
English, not only in taking no Part against them with the Nabob 
of Bengal, but in receiving them in their Settlements, to give 
them Time to recover from their first Losses (as appears by the 
Letters of thanks from Mr Pigot himself, and from the Council 
of Madras to that of Pondicherry) added to the formal Refusal 
of fulfilling the Conditions of a Cartel, agreed upon between 
our respective Masters, though it was at first accepted by Mr. 
Pigot, and the Commissaries were named on both Sides to go 
to Sadrass to settle amicably the Difficulties which might occur 
on its Execution, put it out of my Power with Respect to my 
Court to make or propose to Mr. Coote any Capitulation for the 
Town of Pondicherry. 

The King’s Troops, and those of the Company, surrender 
themselves, for Want of Provisions, Prisoners of War of His 
Britannick Majesty, upon the Terms of the Cartel, which I 
reclaim equally for all the Inhabitants of Pondicherry, as well 
as for the Exercise of the Roman Religion, the Religious Houses, 
Hospitals, Chaplains, Surgeons, Servants, &c referring myself 
to the Decision of our two Courts for Reparation proportioned 
to the Violation of so solemn a Treaty. 

Accordingly Mr. Coote may take Possession To-morrow 
Morning at Eight o’Clock of the Gate of Villenour; and after 
To-morrow at the same Hour of that of Fort St. Louis; and as 
he has the Power in his own Hands, he will dictate such ulterior 
Dispositions to be made, as he shall judge proper. 

I demand, merely from a Principle of Justice and Humanity, 
that the Mother and Sisters of Rezasaib be permitted to seek an 
Asylum where they pleased, or that they remain Prisoners 
among the English, and be not delivered up into Mahomet Ally 
Caun’s Hands, which are still red with the Blood of the Husband 
and Father, that he has spilt, to the Shame indeed of those who 
gave them up to him; but not less to the Shame of the Com¬ 
mander of the English Army, who should not have allowed such 
a Piece of Barbarity to be committed in his Camp. 

As I am tied up by the Cartel in the Declaration which I 
make to Mr. Coote, I consent that the Gentlemen of the Council 
of Pondicherry, may make their own Representations to him, 
with regard to what may more immediately concern their own 
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private Interests, as well as the Interest of the Inhabitants of the 
Colony. 

Done at Fort Louis off Pondicherry, the 15th Day of January, 

1761 * Signed, LALLY. 

To Colonel Coote, Commander in Chief 
of His Britannick Majesty’s Forces, 
before Pondicherry. 

A true Copy. Francis Rowland, Secretary. 


Colonel Coote's Answer to M. Lally's Proposals 

The Particulars of the Capture of Chandernagore having 
been long since transmitted to His Britannick Majesty, by the 
Officer to whom that Place surrendered, Colonel Coote cannot 
take Cognizance of what passed on that Occasion; nor can he 
admit the same as any Way relative to the Surrender of 


Pondicherry. 

The Disputes which have arisen concerning the Cartel con¬ 
cluded between their Britannick and most Christian Majesties, 
being as yet undecided, Colonel Coote has it not in his Power 
to admit, That the Troops of his most Christian Majesty, and 
those of the French East India Company, shall be deemed 
Prisoners of War to His Britannick Majesty, upon the Terms ot 
that Cartel; but requires that they surrender themselves 
Prisoners of War to be used as he shall think consistent with the 
Interests of the King His Master. And Colonel Coote will shew 

all such Indulgences as are agreeable to Humanity. 

Colonel Coote will send the Grenadiers of his Regiment, 
between the Hours of Eight and Nine o’Clock To-morrow 
Morning, to take Possession of the Villenour Gate; and the nex 
Morning, between the same Hours, he will also take Possession 

of the Gate of Fort St. Lewis. 

The Mother and Sisters of Raza Saib shall be escorte o 
Madras, where proper Care shaU be taken for their Safety; and 
they shall not on any account, be delivered into the Hands o 

Nabob Mahomed Ally Cawn. p ..Yherrv 

Given at the Head Quarters at the Camp before Pondicherry, 

this 15th Day of January, 1761. £YR £ C0 OTE. 
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III. AN APPRECIATION OF THE SITUATION 
IN THE CARNATIC, AND A DESCRIPTION OF 
THE STATE OF THE BRITISH FORCES IN 

DECEMBER 1780 

To the Governor-General and Members of Council, 

Fort William 

Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to enclose you copies of my letters of the 
6 th and 11 th instant. 

I am sorry that their contents should convey to you such 
unfavourable accounts of the state of affairs here, and I am still 
more so to inform you that the further I look into them the 
greater I do find their distraction, and the greater of course the 
difficulty of applying remedies. 

In short, no regular plan for the management of the Military 
Department has been either laid down or adopted, and so little 
attention has been paid to that first and most essential point, 
their own safety and security in the garrison of Fort St. George, 
which after the defeat of Lieutenant-Colonel Baillie’s detach¬ 
ment and the consequent retreat of the army from Conjeveram, 
they had every reason to apprehend might be besieged in the 
course of twenty-four hours, that I am almost confident had 
Hyder Ally followed his success at that time to the gates of 
Madras, he would have been in possession of that important 
fortress. He has, however, to my great satisfaction lost the 
opportunity, and I think the measures I am now pursuing to 
provide against all accidents will render any future attempt, 
fortune may put in his power, ineffectual. 

For the prosecution of these very necessary arrangements, and 
for strengthening by such means as are within my reach, my 
very small and enfeebled army, I am favored by the setting in of 
the monsoon, which has commenced with such heavy rains as I 
have hardly ever been witness to on this coast. This has obliged 
me for the present to throw the troops into cantonments, but in 
which I have used all possible address, by choosing the most 
contiguous places to the former encampment for that purpose, 
and by still occupying what were then the advanced posts, which 
I have strengthened so as to render them formidable against any 
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sudden surprise. The main body I have formed into three grand 
divisions on Choultry Plain, that I might not, by drawing any 
part into cantonments, give birth to an idea so unfavourable 
to our interests as that I had deserted the field. I reside myself 
with one of those grand divisions, that I may be in readiness to 
embrace any opportunity that may offer of obtaining an 
advantage over the enemy. 

I cannot pretend to say what changes, whilst the season 
obliges me to remain inactive, may be produced either by time 
or my own exertions, but it is necessary I should tell you that 
were I not obstructed by the weather, and ever so willing to 
enter upon action, my force is neither sufficient nor in so pre¬ 
pared a state as to be equal to the undertaking of attacking 
Hyder in the very formidable posts which he now occupies. 
Besides there are other very material reasons which render it 
for the present altogether impossible. The deficiency of tents 
is mentioned in my last letter, I am now having some made of 
such materials as are procurable. The field artillery requisite 
for the service is not in readiness, of which there needs no other 
testimony than barely my mentioning that at this moment 
carriages and tumbrils are making for it. This circumstance 
evinces how little that every essential branch of the Military 
Department has been regarded. The draft cattle, besides being 
deficient in numbers, are in so weakly a condition that twenty 
yoke of them but two days ago, with the greatest difficulty, 
dragged a twelve-pounder through the streets of the garrison. 
What then is to be expected of them in the unequal grounds and 
bad roads which must be met with in the course of a campaign. 
It is impossible to say when or how I may be able to remedy this 
worst of evils, as my enquiries hitherto for a supply of draft 
bullocks have neither produced present nor promised me hopes 
of future success, and last of all are the inconveniences which 
arise respecting provisions. My last letter acquaints you with 
their scarcity, and that there were none to be had beyond five 
miles of this place, and what little could be drawn from that 
small circle I may safely say is already pretty well exhausted. 
Moreover, what articles it does furnish are of a kind more calcu¬ 
lated for the use of the European inhabitants, to whom they 
prove but a scanty supply for one day’s expense, than as stores for 
the general subsistence of an army. It is evident then that when- 
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ever I may march, I must carry every article of provision for the 
use of the troops from hence: and as I could not either in prud¬ 
ence, or from a knowledge of the length of time to which my 
operations may be extended, limit myself on that score, the 
quantity (for which supposing I either had or could procure 
sufficient carriage, of which there is not now enough to convey 
six days’ provisions), would be so considerable that against the 
very large bodies of horse which would harass me on all sides, 
my little army would scarcely prove an adequate guard. Had I 
but four thousand cavalry to assist in this necessary part of duty, 
I shall apprehend nothing. As it is, until I am sufficiently pre¬ 
pared to act offensively, all I can promise myself is, that I shall 
most certainly engage the enemy should he move this way. I 
am at present taking means to procure a body of cavalry, in 
which, should I succeed, I shall esteem myself fortunate, not¬ 
withstanding the heavy additional expense it may subject the 
Company to. Favored by the season, I am now preparing to 
send off under a strong escort a small supply of provisions for 
the garrison of Chingleput. 

Having stated to you pretty fully my own situation, I shall 
now give you some account of Hyder’s. He has taken up his 
residence in Arcot, where he is now employed in completing 
his artillery park, and in putting the place in the best state of 
defence possible. The Polygars of the countries he has possessed 
himself of, as well as the officers of the Nabob who were there 
for the business of the collections, are all attending at his Darbar, 
and he has uniformly confirmed them in their respective employ¬ 
ments. He has sent strong detachments from his army to occupy 
every station of any kind of consequence betwixt us and him, and 
which he has also fortified. He has likewise sent considerable 
bodies to cut off our comunication with, and to prevent supplies 
from going into, the forts in which we have still garrisons, and 
which I am sorry to say are very ill-prepared for resistance: for 
exclusive of their having but a small stock of provisions, they are 
scandalously deficient in the military stores necessary for their 
defence. In some there are guns understood to be for that 
purpose, but without carriages to mount them. Whilst in making 
these observations I reflect blame on this Government in general, 
I must in justice to the person at the head of the military say 
that, upon reading his reports and representations, I find that 
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he has not been wanting in attention to what was his proper 
share. 

Intelligence has lately arrived from Pondicherry which in¬ 
forms us of the people there having raised two new corps which 
they call Hyder’s, and from which, at this present time, parties 
are stationed on the high roads, who collect duties on grain and 
all other necessaries of life going into Cuddalore. Whilst they 
are thus employed by land, they are not inactive also by sea, on 
which they have got a number of armed boats which take and 
plunder the small craft which go along the coast to and from 
this place to the southward with merchandize and provisions: 
and so very injurious have their operations of late proved to the 
trading part of the community, that at the earnest solicitations 
of the gentlemen of the Council, and being myself satisfied of its 
public utility I have taken upon me to detain the Tanner 
schooner, Captain Sherman, which is to be properly armed, 
and to go up and down the coast and destroy all boats which he 
may find either employed or which he may suspect to be 
engaged as mentioned above. 

I have also at the particular request of the gentlemen of the 
Council agreed to detail the Intelligence schooner, Captain 
Murray, who is gone to the Straits of Malacca to give informa¬ 
tion to our China ships of the French cruisers that have appeared 
on the coast, that they may be on their guard, and to bring us 
back any intelligence he may get relative to the French ships. 
The step, besides its being of importance to the real interests of 
the Company, was judged absolutely necessary, as some accounts 
which have been received in the settlement inform of more 
frigates than those which have appeared on the Malabar Coast 
being fitted out from the Mauritius, and which there is there¬ 
fore reason to suspect may be gone to the Straits. 

IV. DESPATCH ON THE BATTLE OF PORTO NOVO, 

i JULY 1781 

Owing to unavoidable delays in landing the necessary provisions 
from the vessels at Porto Novo, I found it impracticable to move 
the army till the 30th ultimo (June): the necessary orders were 
given for marching at 3 o’clock that morning, but a heavy fall of 
rain on that night preceding hindered me from commencing 
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my march as proposed. Our field equipage was rendered so 
heavy by the rain that our miserable bullocks were not able to 
carry their loads. This occasioned a further delay of another 
day. One extra day’s rice was landed, and the march at length 
commenced on the ist instant (July) at 5 in the morning. 

From every information received, it was clear that the enemy 
had united their whole force (Tippu Saib’s detachment ex¬ 
cepted), and from their position taken up between us and 
Cuddalore meant to try the issue of a general engagement. The 
ground they occupied, naturally strong and commanding, was 
rendered much more formidable by most of the spots that would 
admit of it to advantage being strengthened with front and 
flanking batteries erected with judgment and dispatch by Hyder 
Ally’s corps appropriated for such services. Large bodies of 
cavalry, who had from our arrival at Porto Novo hovered 
round our camp, rendered it impracticable for even a single 
hircarrah to return with any intelligence to be depended on, 
of either the strength or position of the enemy’s batteries. Our 
grand guard and other outposts were absolutely the boundary 
and limited extent of our knowledge respecting the enemy. 

The protection of our baggage and numerous followers re¬ 
quired a very considerable proportion of our small army to 
prevent any insult during our march in that quarter, and the 
forming this most necessary detachment considerably weakened 
our force in line, which could ill-afford a single man from the 
grand object of engaging and forcing the numerous army of 
Hyder Ally, situated as described. However, two regiments of 
cavalry, a battalion of sepoys with three six, and four three- 
pounders, the baggage guard consisting of about one hundred 
and fifty sepoys, the few polygars we have, and our small 
Mahratta corps, were ordered for their protection: their road 
lay on the right between our army and the sea. 

By seven in the morning the line had drawn out of our ground 
of encampment near Porto Novo marching from the right. The 
country soon opened an extensive plain, and as the enemy’s 
cavalry appeared there in force, I formed in two lines, and pro¬ 
ceeded on my march in order of battle. We had not advanced 
above one mile before the enemy’s batteries were clearly dis¬ 
covered as to position: they lay exactly on our intended road of 
march. I halted the army for near an hour: it was necessary to 
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explore, if possible, the ground on our right, in hopes of its 
admitting to advance from that point, by which we should 
avoid the enemy’s direct fire from their batteries, and have a 
chance of gaining the left of their posts, to turn or other ways 
command them. The principal force of their army was drawn 
up in the rear of their works, extending further on the plain than 
either the eye or horizon could command, with large bodies of 
cavalry in every direction, and their rockets were thrown in 
numbers to impede and harass our movements. During this 
interval of unavoidable inaction, thoroughly to examine their 
position, we were obliged to suffer a warm cannonade. Their 
guns were well served and did execution, we could not afford 
to throw away any shot to answer them, having occasion for 
every round we had for more decisive service. 

I determined on the movement to the right, and proceeded 
about 9 o’clock, the two lines marching parallel to one another 
in that direction, consequently it only required their facing to 
the front to re-assume at any time their original order. Two 
battalions with eight field pieces were ordered to form a third 
face, the flanks of this corps joining both lines on the left to keep 
some batteries in check from that quarter, which opened while 
we were performing the above movement. 

A practicable road was found on the right, made by Hyder, 
meant for other purposes than our approach. The road alluded 
to was made by Hyder for the purpose of drawing his guns to a 
large redoubt about half a mile from the sea. The work was far 
advanced, and required but another day to complete it: through 
it we proceeded towards his field: his guns, which were under 
cover, and his artillery uncovered in line, galled us considerably 
as we advanced, but a quick and forward movement seemed 


absolutely necessary. 

On passing the road mentioned, I was obliged to file on ana 
reduce my front, but as soon as the ground permitted, formed in 
order as before, a thick caldera hedge covering my nght. Some 
sand hills contiguous to this pass lay luckily situated, were 
unoccupied, and contributed very materially to favor my plan 


The minute was critical. I had gained the flank of the enemy s 
batteries, waited with impatience under a heavy fire of cannon, 
till I had ascertained that the heights in my rear were possessea 
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by the second line, then instantly moved on with the first, as far 
as order and an advancing fire of artillery on our side would 
permit. 

I have the pleasure of acquainting you that the disposition 
promptly resolved on succeeded, for there was no time for 
aught but decided dispatch. Hesitation in the situation of our 
affairs would have been little better than a defeat, having no 
resource but four days’ provisions carried on the soldiers’ backs. 
The guns in their batteries were soon drawn off, and retired to 
their line, where our attack was very warmly disputed till 4 
o’clock. The bravery of our troops at length carried the point, 
and the first line forced the enemy’s infantry, artillery, and their 
cavalry to give way, obliging them to seek for safety by a retreat. 
Just as they went off, their principal force of infantry, who were 
from the situation of the ground under tolerable cover, gave a 
general discharge ofmusquetry,but too distant to do considerable 
execution. The second line obstinately disputed, and with 
success, an attack meditated on my rear by many battalions of 
infantry with their guns, and a very large body of cavalry. The 
different efforts made to force and charge the rear corps of the 
second line were all repulsed, the heights disputed, carried and 
kept possession of, by which the advancing corps were left at 
liberty to push the enemy in front advantageously. The possess¬ 
ing the heights also prevented their proceeding towards the sea 
to attempt our baggage, it was from thence covered in perfect 
security and unmolested. 

I was joined by the corps in my rear at midnight. It took some 
time to bury our dead on the enemy’s ground of encampment: 
every possible attention was paid also on the field to our 
wounded men. 

That night the army pursued the road the enemy had retired 
by, crossed the strong pass or nulla of Paravendur without any 
molestation and took up our ground on the north-western side 
of it, near to the village of Mootypollam, thereby securing a 
material point towards completing my march to Guddalore. 

From authentic information the enemy’s force was nearly as 
follows: Artillery, 47 pieces, very well served: 620 European: 
1,100 topasses, and others in European dress: cavalry 40,000: 
23 battalions of sepoys, strength 18,400: irregular footmen 
armed with matchlocks, pikes and rockets, one hundred and 
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twenty thousand; the above were in Hyder’s own pay: besides 
Iascars—pioneers and artificers not included—these bodies were 
numerous: also the fighting men of the Nabob of Sanoor, Raja 
Redra, Raja Arpanelly, Raja Terrimerry, and the different 
polygars, who have joined Hyder since he entered the Carnatic: 
his guns were principally worked by Europeans and Native 
artillery who had formerly been in the Nabob’s service, and it is 
reckoned that there were embodied in his infantry from two 
thousand eight hundred to three thousand of our sepoys made 
prisoners in Colonel Baillie’s action, and at other places since 
the commencement of the war. These accounts are taken from 
an intelligent Portugueze officer who came over to us in the 
beginning of the action. They are also corroborated from other 
channels of intelligence. 

The behaviour of the whole army on this most interesting day 
was uniformly steady and worthy of the highest commendation. 

I was well seconded by Major-General Munro, who commanded 
the first line: his spirited and active conduct contributed greatly 
to our success. Brigadier-General Stuart, who commanded the 
second line and had orders to defend the heights, performed 
that service much to my satisfaction. In short every individual 
of our little army seemed to feel the critical situation of our 
national concerns dependant on this country: our falling inter¬ 
ests required uncommon exertions to support them, and to the 
honor and credit of this army every nerve was exerted to the 
very extent of possibility: the only difficulty was to restrain the 
ardour of the troops within prudential bounds: eager to advance, 
it became particularly necessary to guard against accidental 
disorder, situated as we were, with multitudes of cavalry against 
us, on the watch to take advantage of hurried or confused 

movements. 

From the want of a corps of cavalry on our side equal in 
number to the service required, we were with victory decidedly 
declared obliged to halt just beyond the enemy’s ground not 
being able to take advantage of so distinguished a day, for with 
a corps of cavalry, the enemy’s guns, stores &c., would to a 
certainty have fallen into our hands: their strong fine cattle 
drew their guns off on a trot, nor was it possible for fatigued 
infantry to prevent this distressing sight to us. The spirited 
behaviour of our sepoy corps did them the greatest credit, no 
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Europeans could be steadier: they were emulous of being fore¬ 
most on every service it was necessary to undertake. 

Considering the trying situation the army is in, destitute of 
most of the common resources for carrying on service: weak 
draft and hardly any carriage cattle (our guns in the face of the 
enemy’s heaviest fire were through deep sand obliged to be 
drawn a full mile by the soldiers): no provisions but from day to 
day: pay considerably in arrears: the principal part of the 
Carnatic and its capital in the possession of the enemy: our 
armies in different parts of India having also unfortunately 
received checks: an enemy in great force to deal with, whose 
rapid success had strengthened his cause with the natives to an 
alarming degree: no proper force of cavalry on our side, and not 
half carriage sufficient for our wounded and sick: these things 
considered, I think I may venture to say that fairly to beat 
Hyder on his chosen fortified ground was as much as could be 
expected. 

You will receive enclosed the return of our killed and 
wounded. I am happy to remark that our loss has been incon¬ 
siderable when compared to the business of the day. 

From the best information possible to obtain of the enemy’s 
loss, it amounts to about three thousand men. Meer Saib, 
Second-in-Command, died soon after the action of the wounds 
he received: and a number of their leading men are reported to 
be killed and wounded. 

My movement to Chillumbrum and Porto Novo has been 
also attended with the following material advantages. The 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and other southern countries are freed 
from the enemy’s depredations, and Trichinopoly from an 
immediate siege, which Hyder had decided to undertake. 
Provided money is found by Government to pay our troops, and 
they are enabled to move, properly relieved from those absolute 
stated wants already recited, it may by degrees be possible to 
immerge from our present difficulties: but without the greatest 
exertions from Government to obviate the insurmountable 
difficulties this army labors under, no decisive military measures 
for recovering the country can be carried into execution, nor 
any severe blow or check the enemy may receive be followed to 
advantage: it must be evident to every one that if Hyder Ali, 
buoyed up with former success, had not come down to seek us, 
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I could not have moved the army to follow him: and this is a 
situation so trying to the responsible Military Commander that 
an officer of character shudders at the idea of being placed in 
such a predicament. 


V. DESPATCH ON THE BATTLE OF POLLILORE, 

27 AUGUST 1781 

My Lord, Gentlemen, 

Having received information on the 24th ultimo that Hyder 
Ally with his whole army was encamped at or near the village 
of Pollilore, 17 miles south-west from our encampment at 
Trippassore, I determined as soon as the fort of Trippassore was 
rendered proof against surprise, and a convoy had arrived from 
Pondamallee with six days’ provisions for the fighting men of the 
army, to march against the enemy, and endeavour if possible to 
bring him to action. For this purpose four or five 18-pounders 
were sent into Trippassore, the other remaining with the army 
to supply the place of a brass 18-pounder that burst at the siege. 

Orders were also given for the heavy stores, and all the 
baggage that could be dispensed with a few days, to be left 
behind, that the army might move as light as possible. On 
August 26th the army marched by the right and arrived at 
Perambakum, 9 miles south-west from Trippassore, without 
seeing anything of the enemy except a few of their advanced 
pickets, who on our approach fell back, throwing some rockets 
at the advanced guard, but at too great a distance to do execu¬ 
tion. As the line was coming up to the ground, I took the 
advanced and my own guard to an eminence 2J miles S.b.W. 
from Perambakum in order to reconnoitre the enemy’s situa¬ 
tion. In going to this eminence I marched over the ground on 
which Lieutenant-Colonel Baillie’s detachment had repulsed 
Tippoo Saib on the 6th September 1780, and here I found the 
marks of Lallah’s encampment whose corps had retired t s 
morning on the approach of our army. From the eminence 1 
plainly perceived Tippoo Saib’s encampment on the plain 

stretching along the avenue south r f ucolla " 1 ’ \ ^b een 
pagoda W.S.W. 5* miles from Perambakum which had been 

demolished by Hyder Ally a few days before. Tippoo Saib was 
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then striking his tents, and his line soon after marched off to¬ 
wards Polliloor. 

On August 27th at break of day the army marched again by 
the right. Two regiments of cavalry, the 8th Coast battalion 
with its field pieces, and my guard with their galloping six 
pounders forming the advanced guard under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brown, the luggage protected by the Mogul horse, a 
battalion of the Nabob’s sepoys, and the men belonging to the 
Vencatagherry Rajah on the right flank, and two regiments of 
cavalry, and a battalion of sepoys under Major MacGowan 
forming the rear guard. The army marched by files ready told 
off for forming two lines, the 1st line commanded by General 
Munro composed of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Brigades under 
Colonels Crawford, Pearse, and Major Edmondson. The 2nd 
line following, commanded by General Stuart composed of the 
4th and 5th brigades under Lieutenant-Colonel Owen, and 
Captain Davies, who in the absence of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brown commanded the 5th brigade. In the above-mentioned 
order the army proceeded five miles on its march which brought 
it nearly opposite the ruined pagoda at Tucollam, and on the 
ground which Tippoo Saib had occupied the day before. About 
a mile further on, the army entered the great Conjeveram 
avenue of banyan trees, and had proceeded about § of a mile up 
this road when report was brought to me at the head of the line 
by Captain Powny from the advanced guard that the enemy 
appeared in force on our front and to the left. This was about 
9 o’clock. A very strong land wind had sprung up which blew 
full in our faces accompanied by a dust that obscured every 
distant object. The enemy’s elephants with the standards, and 
their train drawn by large white oxen were plainly perceived 
with the naked eye, whenever the wind and dust abated, at the 
distance of i| miles. Immediately opposite to, and stretching 
along our right there was a plain interspersed with thick 
bushes, or brushwood, here and there intersected by water 
courses. On our left flank was also a plain, the very spot on 
which the fate of the detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baillie had been determined on the 10th September 1780, inter¬ 
sected by much deeper nullahs or water courses than the other. 

At the further extremity of this plain, to our front about a 
mile, and distant from the left of the avenue about 1,000 yards, 
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stood the ruined village of Polliloor with two small pagodas, or 
swamy houses in it. 

About 600 yards on the left of the advanced guard was a thick 
tope with a water course running close by one of its angles, and 
450 yards beyond this tope, and in much the same direction 
another dismantled village. The vast importance a post at the 
tope might be of in the future operadons of the day immediately 
appeared to me, that I ordered the battalion with the advanced 
guard, Captain Walker’s, to take possession of it with its guns. 
Soon after the battalion had taken post there, the enemy began 
to fire from two or three guns which seemed to be at the distance 
of 500 yards from the tope, and as fast as they could bring others 
up, from three or four more, when I gave orders for a Bengal 
regiment to be ready to support the battalion in the tope, and in 
the meantime to shelter itself in the nullah behind the bank I 
was standing on, advancing their two guns only, with four 
companies to cover them, to the edge of the water course 

Captain Walker’s guns were playing from. 

Things were in this situation when I returned to the first line 
which had been ordered to form to the right on a supposition 
that as the enemy had made their appearance in front it would 
be necessary to present a front in that direction to oppose them, 
but on account of the jungles and ravines that obstructed, the 
line could not form to advantage at right angles to the avenue 
as intended. This was not known until the wind and dust was 
somewhat lessened, by which the situation of the ground be¬ 
came visible. The leading corps of the first line at length formed 
more obliquely to the right, and had not remained many min¬ 
utes in that position when eight or nine pieces of cannon, which 
were supposed, and afterwards proved, to be Tippoo Saib’s, 
began to open from a distant tope, and took the line nearly in 
flank. This obliged me to change its position still more to the 
right, and draw up behind a jungle. The enemy’s elevated guns 
commanded the line over the jungle, but without doing much 
execution. The iron 18-pounders and almost all the artillery ol 
the 2nd brigade had opened and checked the enemy’s fire con¬ 
siderably before this movement took place, but as the corps 
alluded to were obliged to draw off and march in their intervals 
to complete the movement, the fire from the tope recommenced 
for a time, and was as brisk as before. ... I reconnoi e 
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the above-mentioned jungle, and finding it not impenetrable 
ordered the leading corps of the first line to push through it. 
Some of them had room to march in battalion, and the rest 
were obliged to pass through in column, the whole, however, 
after they began to advance soon passed it, and were drawn up 
in order of battle on the other side, on a fine plain between the 
jungle and the tope the enemy’s guns were in. As soon as it was 
perceived that some of the battalions of the 2nd brigade were 
got through, and that an 18-pounder was mounted on the back 
of the tank, the enemy in this quarter drew off their guns and 
retired to at least the distance of one mile and a half. 

During these movements of the first line, the second having 
arrived at that part of the avenue opposite the post at the tope 
on the left, I ordered Brigadier-General Stuart to support it 
immediately with a brigade, and also to detach from the second 
line two battalions to reinforce the baggage guard, report having 
been made me that the enemy’s horse in large bodies were pre¬ 
paring to attack the baggage. The leading brigade of the second 
fine was Lieutenant-Colonel Owen’s which General Stuart 
ordered instantly to the tope. The corps of this brigade were 
only two battalions, about 800 men together: the stronger 
battalions of that brigade were at this time on other services, viz. 
the Bengal 24th regiment had originally the duty of the baggage 
guard, and the 2nd Carnatic battalion was left in garrison at 
Trippassore. The post at the tope was much galled from a heavy 
fire from the enemy’s artillery. The 8th battalion, and part of a 
Bengal regiment of sepoys which I had ordered there from the 
head of the line at first, with four 6-pounders, possessed the front 
of it, and were under tolerable cover in the ravines and hollow 
ways near it. Lieutenant-Colonel Owen on his arrival at the 
tope ordered the two corps that were with him to be disposed of 
as follows: the 14th battalion with its two 6-pounders and a 
howitzer to extend to the right of it where tolerable shelter was 
found for the men, and where seven pieces of ordnance now 
opposed the enemy’s front fire of artillery. The Circar battalion 
with their field pieces were ordered to take up strong ground to 
the left of the tope from the angle of which there ran a bank of a 
dry tank about 250 yards in a southern direction. This bank the 
enemy lined with Polygars armed with matchlocks, firelocks, 
and pikes: they galled our people in the tope which made it 
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necessary to dislodge the enemy from thence. The Circar 
battalion was ordered to advance and perform this service, and 
effected it, but in a very irregular and confused manner. Beyond 
the bank of this tank was a dismantled village to which the 
Polygars retired, and from which the Circar battalion, the only 
corps at that spot, was ordered to dislodge them. The battalion 
instead of advancing in any kind of order, fell immediately into 
a state of mixed confusion, and notwithstanding the greatest 
coolness and bravery of Captain Bridges who commanded them, 
joined to every assistance from the other European officers 
serving, there was not a possibility of reducing the sepoys to 
order. A number of them during their confusion suffered from 
the enemy’s cannon and small arms, but the idea of this corps 
advancing was immediately laid aside. They were ordered to 
get into and remain in the tope. 

General Stuart had ordered the 20th battalion of sepoys, 
Captain Muirhead, to reinforce the corps with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Owen. This battalion marched up at the instant, and 
immediately took up the ground and post with true military 
steadiness, driving the enemy before them, and possessing them¬ 
selves of the village in front. 

A very warm cannonade continued from all directions on the 
post at the tope which was answered and kept in check by our 
field pieces there under the command of Captain Donald 
Mackay, adverting as much as possible not to expand our 
ammunition except when necessity made it absolutely necessary. 
It appeared to me from the beginning that the enemy s force 
were, and would be, employed to dispute the post. I fixed in the 
first instant of the attack that the left of my line should be formed 
and advanced from it, meaning to keep it securely possessed in 
my rear. The day was now perfectly clear, and it became every 
minute more obvious that the enemy’s main force was directed 
against the troops in this quarter: the enemy’s line of guns was 
extended so far to their right that they began to outflank our 
left, their fire in front was superior in numbers to ours, and by 
every disposition of their horse and foot it appeared that this 
post was the object they meant to press. Lieutenant-Colone 
Owen’s report to me also purported that the enemy was in u 
force opposite to him. My orders in return were, to maintain 
the post at all events, adding I would make a movement wi 
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the whole line to support them on the left. General Stuart, 
all the corps of the second line but one being detached to 
different situations, was ordered with the remaining battalion 
himself to the tope where almost immediately on his arrival 
both he and Lieutenant-Colonel Brown were wounded, together 
with other officers, also many men of the corps stationed there, 
and a number of draught and ammunition bullocks were 
knocked down. 

I detached Colonel Pearse’s Brigade from the first line to 
further strengthen the corps on the left, and they passed the 
ravines and hollow ways in the rear of the post at the tope, and 
to the left withal. Lieutenant-Colonel Owen’s corps being in 
possession of the right, left, and front of the tope, he explained 
to Colonel Pearse that the post was occupied by as many troops 
as there was occasion, or room, for: that if Colonel Pearse 
moved on his brigade still further to the left, from a water¬ 
course they were then sheltered in, the line in that quarter 
would be complete to advance whenever orders from me 
authorized it, or the two lines were ready to co-operate. 

Colonel Pearse immediately made the movement to the left, 
and advanced his brigade to advantageous ground still further 
than on a line with the front of the post. The enemy’s horse 
made their appearance on the left flank which obliged him 
occasionally to wheel back the 9th battalion to present a front 
to them that way, they now and then made a show of attacking 
the baggage which was stationed on the opposite side of the 
avenue, but the fire of some field pieces turned upon them from 
the back of the tope constantly obliged them to retire, and at 
length they gave over the attempt. 

The fire from Colonel Pearse’s quarter was, during the general 
cannonade of the afternoon, of great importance: they had 
frequent opportunities of directing it towards the flag elephants 
whose standards were seen over the rising ground where Hyder 
Ally himself was posted. The shot fell frequently amongst them. 

After the 3rd brigade under Colonel Pearse had moved to the 
left the remainder of the first line continued marching by files 
to the left until it also arrived at the avenue, and then struck 
down further to the left until there was room for the whole to 
form in the avenue. As soon as the corps were formed and an 
iron 18-pounder run upon the bank of a tank, a post which I 
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pointed out for it, there commenced the hottest fire from all 
parts on our side that was seen throughout the day. The enemy 
perhaps considered this as a preparation for the whole to advance 
upon them, as they were soon after seen limbering up, and 
drawing off their guns. 

If this was their idea, they had not judged erroneously, for I 
had given orders to the 2nd brigade under Major Edmondson 
to advance and take possession of the pagodas and village of 
Pollilore directly in front of this brigade which I perceived 
covered the enemy’s left flank, and would of course enfilade 
their whole line when occupied by us. The full possession of this 
village was the signal for the remainder of the first line to 
advance, viz. the European brigade under Colonel Crawford. 
The 2nd brigade soon effected what was ordered, meeting with 
no other opposition than from the scattered fire of some bat¬ 
talions of Hyder Ally’s regular infantry who had lined the mud 
walls of the houses. This opposition continued but a few min¬ 
utes, and in the meantime, the infantry of my own guard, who 
had accompanied the 2nd brigade on this service, ran their 
galloping 6-pounders to a convenient spot on the right of the 
nearest pagoda, and did considerable execution amongst the 
above-mentioned battalions as they were going off. Presently 
a 12 and 6 pounder were brought up and began playing upon 
the remains of the enemy’s line which was retreating with great 
precipitation across some paddy fields laying behind the village, 
and extending along the high grounds the enemy had been in 
possession of all the morning. The loss the enemy sustained on 
this occasion must have been considerable, and had they not 
drawn off their guns, from that part some time before, they 

would in consequence have fallen into our hands. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon Colonel Pearse had been joined 
on the left by the 4th Carnatic battalion from the baggage, and 
at 5 o’clock Colonel Pearse joined Lieutenant-Colonel Owen in 
front of the tope where the 8th, 15th, and 20th battalions were 
also ready to advance, leaving the 14th Carnatic, and the irear 
battalions at the post with their guns to cover the rear, an 
remain there to protect disabled guns, carnages, &c., whicn 


had not bullocks to draw them on. , , _ . . 

At about 5 o’clock I repaired myself to the left in or 

see in what mode I could best advance with my whole torce 
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against the enemy, and on viewing the state of matters in that 
quarter, gave orders that the corps with Colonel Pearse and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Owen should advance in line as fast as bad 
ground and the advancing fire of our artillery would permit, 
which was immediately executed with proper steadiness. I had 
left orders that the first line should advance, co-operate and if 
possible outflank the enemy’s left, but the intersection of bad 
ground, and deep paddy fields rendered it utterly impracticable 
to execute the movement. The cannon could not move on with 
despatch. 

The centre of the enemy’s army with a number of cannon 
were opposed to the advancing corps, but as soon as their pro¬ 
gressive movement was discovered by Hyder Ally, his guns were 
Umbered up, and the whole army went off in great confusion, 
retiring that night to a considerable distance beyond Conjever- 
am, and the next day taking the route to Arcot, leaving a flying 
camp of cavalry about 4 miles in our front to observe our 
motions for the night. Our corps on the left advanced beyond 
the heights on which Hyder Ally’s army had been drawn up, 
and were ordered to lay on their arms for the night in that 
direction. 

The rest of the army encamped on the ground the enemy 
first drew up on, and the baggage soon after joined us without 
any loss whatever. The enemy’s loss here must have been con¬ 
siderable as appeared by numbers of dead horses on the field. 
The men that fall they in general make a point of carrying off. 

On advancing Colonel Pearse’s Brigade next morning about a 
mile nearer Conjeveram, the enemy’s camp of cavalry broke up, 
and precipitately retired to their main army. 

The fatigue the army had undergone the preceding day 
rendered it absolutely necessary to refresh them by every possible 
means. We were also this day employed in burying the dead, 
and paying proper attention to our wounded officers and men, 
arranging our stores, and collecting large quantities of shot, of 
which we collected many more than were expended. 

The remains of Colonel BailUe’s detachment, which afforded 

the most melancholy scene, were gathered together, and decently 
interred. 

On the 29th in the morning I was reduced to the necessity 
of returning to Trippasore, not having a single day’s provisions 
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left for the fighting men, and the allowed followers of the army 
not having had rice for two days before. 

Had not Hyder Ally from a principle of superstition, which we 
know regulates in a great measure the actions of the natives, chose 
to have met me at the ground on which he had formerly been 
successful, I could not have moved one mile further to the west¬ 
ward in quest of him, but must have been, for want of provisions, 
reduced to the necessity of returning without an action; the 
generality of the natives would have imagined that fear of his 
arms, and not the real cause was the motive. The consequences 
of such a conclusion are too dangerous to our interests and too 
apparent not to make one shudder to appear in a responsible 
fight under such alarming disadvantages. 

From the best information I have been able to collect, the 
enemy’s force on the day of action in the field was above 
150,000 men with 80 pieces of cannon. Their loss near 2,000. 

Hyder Ally’s army was strongly posted. His troops covered in 
hollow ways, and ranged just behind the summit of the rising 
ground in our front, would not stand when pushed. Their loss 
consequently not so considerable as it would have been had they 
waited the decision of the day from our musketry, but this they 
in general avoid, always drawing off their guns, and retiring 

before we can bring them to close action. 

Our effective force on the 27th was about 11,000 Europeans 

and Natives included. 

The circumstance of the Circar battalion of sepoys expected, 
the whole army exerted themselves in a manner that redounds 
the highest credit on them, and gave me the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion. Inclosed is a fist of the killed and wounded on the day of 
the action, by which you will find the numbers are: 

Europeans killed 28 Natives killed 105 

Do. wounded 25 Do. wounded 207 

Do. missing .. Do. missing 5^ 

(Signed) EYRE COOTE. 

Terrioor Camp near Tripasore, 

September 2nd, 1781. 
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VI. DESPATCH ON THE BATTLE OF SHOLINGIJK, 

27 SEPTEMBER 1781 

My Lord and Gentlemen, 

I did myself the honor of addressing a short letter to you on 
the 27th September with an account of the action fought that 
day by the army under my command against the troops of 
Hyder Ally consisting of his whole force assembled together 
from all quarters on that occasion. Permit me now to enter into 
a more minute detail of our situation and proceedings on the 
day of the action, and of occurrences previous to it. The badness 
of our carts, carriage bullocks, and conveyances of all kinds for 
the provision of the army, impeded my prosecuting by march 
from Poloor till the 26th September in the afternoon. I left the 
four 18-pounders in that garrison, and took up ground that 
night about 7 miles further advanced on the Arcot road. A very 
tempestuous rain falling that night made it impossible to pursue 
our march early next morning. The camp equipage required 
drying before it could be rendered carriageable, our intelligence 
also was vague, and uncertain: the exact position of Hyder 
Ally’s army was unknown. Some accounts seemingly depended 
on were, that he had detached a very large proportion of his 
force wide of our line of march on our left, and towards our rear. 
Other intelligence was that his whole army was collected to¬ 
gether about 8 miles further on our intended road. On the 
morning of the 27th September I went myself with a detach¬ 
ment of cavalry to an advantageous reconnoitring ground in 
front. Beyond where I advanced there was situated a long ridge 
of rocks possessed by the enemy. I ordered the 2nd brigade to 
march light from camp, joined them myself as soon as they 
moved out, and dislodged the enemy from the ridge of rocks. 
The brigade passing through an opening between them, filed 
off afterwards by their right, and drew up with this strong post 
in their rear. Hyder Ally’s whole army was thence clearly dis¬ 
covered in a southern direction the nearest part of his camp 
distant about three miles. A body of cavalry, encamped near, 
struck their tents on the appearance of the 2nd brigade, and on 
a few shot from an 18-pounder being thrown amongst them 
went off, suffering, I believe, some loss. 
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Orders were immediately despatched for the army to join me 
as soon as possible. Our camp was struck and troops in motion 
very expeditiously. Baggage and followers guarded by two 
battalions and four 6-pounders, the rear being covered on their 
right by hills which in a great measure ensured the enemy’s not 
being able to take advantage of this most unwieldy mass of 
incumbrance: they were conducted without any loss to an 
eligible spot between the hills favourable to the purpose, and 
there remained secure during the decisive business of the 
afternoon. 

The army, when joined, told off for action ready for forming 
two lines, but marching by files in one, advanced to the right 
nearly two miles, which brought our centre when faced to the 
front opposite to the enemy’s principal force distant about that 
space. Hyder Ally’s army appeared drawn out and formed with 
regularity in front of their encampment, a certain proportion 
of their tents not then struck, but totally unincumbered from 
every kind of baggage. During the time our army was taking 
up ground opposite the enemy’s encampment, I advanced with 
a small force of cavalry midway between the two lines, more 
thoroughly to reconnoitre the ground, and saw their cannon 
posted in the intervals, also advanced to all situations where 
small rocks or little eminences in their front gave them either 
additional advantage or security. From appearances the enemy 
did not seem to imagine I meant to attack them immediately in 
the position they had chosen: they waited, though ready pre¬ 
pared for the onset of attack, my taking up ground of encamp¬ 
ment near them, or for the contingency of my proceeding 
forward on my march. 

In their case their situation made it optional to them whether 
they chose to stand, or by filing off by other roads than that by 
which we were advancing, change their position nearer to Arcot 
or Vellore, before it was possible for us to gain that distance. 

The impeding our march even for a few hours, without fig t- 
ing, in the state we were in for provisions, was then an object o 
the first consequence. If resolved to attack, the ground our army 
had to pass was strong and advantageous to the enemy, an 
their large bodies of cavalry had the most pointed orders to 
make one general effort to take advantage of any confusion in 
our lines in case we advanced towards them. I had ordered t e 
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2nd brigade, which filed to the right, not to proceed further than 
with their right to a hill that seemed by distance to admit of our 
army forming complete between it and a lesser hill on our left: 
our rear also secured by strong chains of rocks. Thus situated my 
object was to induce the enemy to change their situation, pre¬ 
suming it probable I should be able to take advantage of their 
first movement. The forcing them to alter the disposition of 
their numerous army was most likely to create confusion 
amongst them, and our handful of troops, not exceeding in the 
field that day, 1,500 Europeans, and 10,000 Black troops, were 
easily manoeuvred to profit by their change of arrangement if 
attempted, as far as the bad ground in front and our inadequate 
force of cavalry could permit. The 2nd brigade advanced 
further to the right than ordered, which separated the corps 
from the Europeans on their left. The enemy’s battalions on 
their right, left, and centre, at this instant opened a distant 
cannonade, when thinking the minute too interesting to suffer 
their posted guns to annoy us while we were performing any¬ 
thing but a progressive movement, I sent orders for the 2nd 
brigade to advance, incline obliquely to the left, and rejoin the 
European brigade, ordering also the whole line to the front, and 
to advance in as good order as possible towards the enemy. The 
corps with the greatest steadiness moved on to the attack. The 
enemy’s artillery were badly pointed, but their extensive line 
so much outflanked us on all sides, that separate armies, as it 
were, of very large bodies of cavalry, with numerous corps of 
infantry and guns, appeared in every direction. The ground as 
before described would not admit of pushing their infantry in 
different positions without the utmost danger of breaking our 
line in too many places, especially as the enemy’s chosen cavalry 
charged with resolution hitherto unexhibited by them. The 
bodies of Sanoorpatam horse charged the 13th regiment of 
Bengal sepoys, and the 17th Carnatic battalion of Major Bym’s 
brigade. They came on resolutely, but suffered severely, both by 
grape, and round, from the artillery in that quarter, also from 
the small arms of those battalions, who with the greatest steadi¬ 
ness reserved their fire until the horses were in many places close 
to their very bayonets. 

At the same moment Hyder Ally’s select corps of stable horse, 
with others, charged in column the 18th and 21st Carnatic 
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battalions of Lieutenant-Colonel Owen’s brigade. An unavoid¬ 
able and considerable interval from the situation of the ground 
had taken place between the two battalions at this juncture, but 
the steady coolness with which, even in their divided situation, 
they received the rapid movement of the cavalry was highly 
conspicuous. The enemy were much galled from the guns of this 
brigade, and when they pushed at the exposed flanks of the two 
before mentioned corps, were so warmly handled from the wings 
of those battalions next them, that they thought the safer route 
was through the interval to the rear, did great execution 
amongst them in that direction. The two leading standards of 
this body of horse were here taken. 

The enemy perceiving that our army continued advancing, 
also that the different efforts of their horse had been totally 
defeated, began to draw off their nearest guns: their strength, 
as before explained from ground gave them an opportunity of 
remaining on their field perhaps longer than they otherwise 
would have done. While we were entangled with difficulties 
in front, their guns and infantry had every advantage of 


retiring. 

They availed themselves of this unavoidable minute of check 
in our movements, and their force in front retired precipitately. 

One 6-pounder was here taken from the enemy. I ordered the 
first line under Colonel Crawford, to follow them, the 2nd 
brigade under Major Edmondson of that line, and cavalry on 
the right of it, brought up their artillery before the enemy were 
out of reach, and warmly cannonaded their flying rear corps, 
but by this time night coming on, the pursuit was obliged to be 
given over. I could not answer for the consequences of dividing 
my small force beyond the reach of an immediate co-operation 


of the whole, if necessary. 

I have received repeated information from Colonel Fearse 
that the left of the second line was hard pressed: that the field 
pieces attached to some of the battalions under his command 
were in want of ammunition. A positive separate army was on 
his left flank, also another very considerable force under Tippoo 

Saib with twelve guns in the rear of this line. 

This last mentioned corps pointed to the baggage. For ese 
reasons I ordered that the second line should not follow he 
first, but change their front, thereby opposing m full lorce tne 
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enemy on their left, keeping up also the necessary communica¬ 
tion with the battalions, &c., with the baggage. 

They were in this position, ready by filing off from their right 
to follow and rejoin the first line if absolutely necessary. The 
enemy on perceiving this movement immediately drew off, 
Tippoo Saib’s party in the rear of all, giving up the idea of 
attacking the baggage. Many of the guns of the second line 
after they had changed their front, did considerable execution 
on the enemy’s cavalry and infantry before they could get out of 
reach. 


About 8 at night I ordered the baggage to join Colonel Pearse: 
that effected, that the corps under his command should join the 
first fine. The junction was completed by midnight, and the 
army encamped for the night on the high ground the enemy had 


occupied. 

Receiving information the following day that Bomrauze and 
the Calastry Rajah had taken the opportunity of leaving Hyder 
Ally immediately after the action, I marched the army on the 
28th through the pass of Sholingur, hoping that taking up a 
contiguous situation to Bomrauze Pollam, I should be able to 
draw supplies of grain from thence. By this movement I was 
considerably nearer Vellore. 

What adds much to the pleasing success and happy conse¬ 
quences of the day, is that our loss has been very inconsiderable. 
One European officer killed, and 83 Europeans, sepoys, and 
lascars killed and wounded as per accompanying return. 

The enemy’s force amounted, by the most accurate accounts 
obtained, to 150,000 men, with 70 pieces of canon. Their loss 
was above 2,000, amongst whom a number of their best horse 
fell. Hyder retired immediately after the action of Cauverypauk, 
and our intelligence is that at present his army is encamped 
between Cauverypauk and Arcot. 

I am at a loss for words to do justice to the behaviour of the 
whole army on the late occasion. The dispatch used in drawing 
out of our encampment complete under the disadvantage of 
having our stores and baggage to attend to, and striking any 
camp in this country at a moment’s warning followed by an 
immediate march, must necessarily create a scene of confusion, 
enabled me so late in the day to make my march time enough to 
bring the enemy to action: nothing could exceed the approved 
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firmness and intrepidity of our troops on these very trying 
occasions: opposed to attack a well-posted line of infantry, with 
a numerous train of artillery covered by large bodies of cavalry. 
The most active zeal and cool deliberate military steadiness was 
successfully exerted, and, to the honour of the British arms, the 
enemy assaulted and repelled in all quarters. 


VII. DESPATCH ON THE ACTION OF ARNEE, 

2 JUNE 1782 

My Lord and Gentlemen, 

I had the honour of informing you on the 3rd instant of the 
victory gained over the force of Hyder Ally Cawn on the 2nd, of 
which I shall now do myself the pleasure of giving you a more 
circumstantial account, conformably to the sentiments which I 
expressed in my letter of the 1st instant. On June 2nd, in the 
morning, I marched towards Ami, satisfied that, as the original 
movement in that direction had drawn Hyder from his position 
with the French at the Red Hills, it was the most certain method 
of bringing him to an action. The consequence verified the 
justness of my ideas, for about 8 o’clock in the morning and just 
as the advanced guard had reached the ground on which 1 
intended to encamp contiguous to the fort, a very brisk thoug 
distant cannonade opened upon our rear, and before it was 
possible for me to extricate ourselves from the disagreeable 
situation in which the line then was by the baggage being on the 
flank towards the enemy and in a hollow with commanding 
ground all round, a heavy fire had opened upon us from every 
quarter in front, whilst they endeavoured to annoy our rear by 
a fire from the fort. I immediately ordered the baggage to be 
halted in the best situation which could be found l m anmpen 
plain, and stationed with it for its protection five battalions of 
sepoys, the whole of the cavalry corps and all my own.body¬ 
guard, excepting the European troop. I then ordered [the army 
to move out in two lines and to advance towards that part of the 
rising ground on which the enemy appeared in greatest forc£ 
and !o soon as we got upon ground that would adm^of it to 
form in one fine and to advance upon the enemy. Owing to a 
great extent of wet paddy fields which the first line had to cross 
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before this manoeuvre could be completed, I saw that a con¬ 
siderable time must elapse, and that the enemy might gain part 
of our line and also the baggage. To obviate this danger the 
second line under Colonel Lang, being more favourably situated, 
I ordered it immediately to advance and to form in the rear of 
that post and to throw into the village some pieces of cannon as 
well to check the progress of the enemy who were coming down 
in large bodies, both of cavalry and infantry, as to cover the 
first line in crossing the paddy fields. It had the desired effect, 
as it not only checked their fire but obliged them to retire. By 
the time the first line had crossed the paddy fields and formed 
on the left of the second, I received a message from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Elphinstone, who commanded the rear guard with 
which by my orders he had occupied a favourable post on the 
banks of a tank, for covering the assemblage of the baggage, to 
acquaint me that it appeared to him the enemy’s main strength 
in infantry and guns were inclining to the right as if with an 
intention to force his party, whilst a large body of cavalry were 
standing by in seeming readiness to fall upon the baggage, and 
that if they persevered in what he had conceived to be their 
intention, it would be impossible for him effectually to secure 
the baggage against assault. This rendered an alteration in my 
original disposition necessary. I therefore ordered the first line 
to pass in the rear of the second and to form on its right, and the 
rear guard under Colonel Elphinstone to join and to form on 
the right of the first line, and then the whole to advance in line 
of battle. These movements were performed by the different 
corps with the greatest celerity and correctness, and we advanced 
with spirit and eagerness. The enemy no sooner observed us 
in motion towards them than they retreated. We continued 
advancing for upwards of two miles, when, perceiving large 
bodies of cavalry, with some infantry and guns passing to the 
right and left of our line for the evident purpose of getting to our 
rear to attack the baggage, I sent orders for it to be brought up 
under the cover of our line, which being then in possession of 
the heights originally occupied by the enemy, I ordered it to a 
halt for that purpose. The enemy, believing we had given up the 
pursuit, took possession of the ground of encampment which we 
had marched from in the morning, and which was more com¬ 
manding than that we halted upon. From thence they renewed 
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the cannonade with very little effect, and which we returned 
only as we found them advance their cannon so as to do certain 
execution. Two heavy guns which were so situated as to enfilade 
our left wing were the only ones which did us any material 
injury. After having halted for upwards of an hour, the baggage 
had come near enough to admit of our again advancing, which 
we accordingly did and with great rapidity, although the enemy 
were above a mile ahead of us and retreated as you may suppose 
with but little regularity. In the course of three miles, we came 
pretty close upon part of their rear composed of regular infantry 
in crossing a small river, of which as they had gained the oppo¬ 
site bank and made a show of resistance I ordered a fire to be 


opened upon them. Upon observing more attentively it was 
perceived that they had halted to cover the crossing of some of 
their guns or tumbrils then in the bed of the river. Being at this 
time advanced considerably beyond the ground of encampment 
we had left in the morning, I sent orders for the baggage to 
assemble at a place contiguous thereto which had been recon¬ 
noitred for it the preceding day, and for the cavalry as soon as 
they could be dispensed with to join me. In the interim I 
ordered the grenadiers of the 73rd under the Hon’ble Captain 
Lindsay supported by the other European corps and a Bengal 
regiment of sepoys under Major Blaine to push across the river 
and to drive the enemy from the opposite bank, which was 
performed with great alacrity and spirit by the whole of the 
corps, and with the most exemplary ardour by the grenadiers 
of the 73rd who led the attack, and who received a scattered fire 
of musketry from the enemy as they approached. They gave 
way on all sides and left us in possession of one gun, a long brass 
six-pounder, five tumbrils full of ammunition, and two carts ot 
shot. The corps continued the pursuit with great eagerness unti 
they had gone upwards of a mile beyond the river, but could 
not come up with the enemy. However, they pressed them so 
close that it is out of doubt could even half our small body o 
cavalry been employed that day with the line, or had it been 
possible for them after receipt of my orders to have joined me n 
time not only more guns would have been taken but the wh 
or greatest part of Lally’s corps have fallen into our hands Whe 
the cavalry did join, the enemy had so dispersed and had got to 
sogreat a distance, that no attempt could be made upon them 
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with the smallest prospect of success. Whilst these services were 
performed by the most forward corps of the line, the remainder 
thereof continued on the banks of the river ready to support 
them, if necessary, and the second line was halted on the ground 
of encampment to cover the approach of the baggage and to 
support the guard with it, under command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Owen, if required. Towards the rear of our left wing the 
enemy attempted to annoy the baggage by a distant cannonade 
from some heavy guns, but without effect: a very formidable 
body of cavalry came at the same time with an apparent resolu¬ 
tion to make a desperate charge upon the rear and to break in 
upon the baggage, but a brisk and well directed fire from the 
cavalry guns effectually checked their progress, and totally 
frustrated their views, although no country (being open and 
extensive) could be more favourable for horse to act upon. The 
whole baggage having been thus protected and secured and the 
advanced corps having returned from the pursuit between five 
and six in the evening, the army was all encamped before dark 
on the same ground it had marched from in the morning. Con¬ 
sidering that the first movement of the army commenced at four 
in the morning and that its most laborious operations were 
performed during an intensely hot day, and with the most 
unparalleled courage and cheerfulness, the praise due to every 
rank in it, both officers and men, is far beyond what can be 
expressed—at least such is the sense I entertain of their exertions 
as to place their merit infinitely above the reach of any en¬ 
comiums of mine. I have in general orders paid them the tribute 
of my hearty thanks and applause, and I am happy in this 
opportunity of recommending them as highly deserving of every 
attention or indulgence in the power of your Government to 
bestow on them. What renders our success on this occasion the 
more pleasing is the smallness of our loss, which you will observe 
by the enclosed return of killed and wounded is as follows: 
Europeans killed, 3 non-commissioned rank and file: wounded, 
2 lieutenants, 1 cornet, 6 non-commissioned rank and file. 
Natives, killed 10, wounded 44. Killed 6 horses, wounded 1. In 
all Europeans and natives killed, wounded, and died of fatigue 
74, horses 7. The excessive heat of the weather was most felt by 
His Majesty’s 78th Regiment, the officer the Hon’ble Lieutenant 
Temple, and the 7 rank and file returned as above to have died 
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of fatigue, belonged to it. Its effective strength now in the field 
is not one-third of what it was when it marched from St. 
Thome on the 25th of April last. The other European corps, 
both infantry and artillery, have suffered severely from sickness, 
the consequence of hard duty and the inclemency of the weather. 
The enemy’s loss I have not been able to obtain any certain 
account of, but I do not conceive it should have been consider¬ 
able. We captured between thirty and forty horses of all kinds. 
It has been my misfortune ever since I took the field, on the 
event of every success, to have cause to lament my inability to 
pursue the advantages open from victory for want of a suffici¬ 
ency of provisions. On the present occasion, had I possessed the 
means of subsistence, I could not only have driven Hyder up the 
Ghauts, but most probably have got hold of his grand magazine 
of Arni which would most assuredly have so far ended the war 
as to have checked his immediately returning in force to the 
Carnatic, whilst it would have given to this army that very 
support which at this moment maintains his. The subsequent 
movements of this army have been communicated to you down 
to the 6th in my letter from Weyopondle. On the 7th, in the 
morning, I marched to Trivatore where from the informations 
given me I had reason to expect to find some grain, but was 
disappointed. I halted on the 8th to refresh both our people and 
cattle. The latter from fatigue and want of forage have suffered 
severely. I shall send you a return of casualties in the carriage 
department as soon as the reports of the musters I have ordered 
are delivered to me. On the 8th, in the evening, a most unfortu¬ 
nate accident happened to our grand guard owing to a young 
officer who commanded it having more spirit than conduct. I 
shall send you particulars in my next. I marched from Trivatore 
to this place on June 9th and found the Europeans falling down 
so fast and in such numbers that two or three days’ halt had 
become absolutely necessary to give them time to recover, and 
to check the progress of a sickness which threatened to be 

universal. 
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VIII. LAST DESPATCH FROM MADRAS 

To the Right Hon’ble Charles Jenkinson, Esqr., His 

Majesty’s Secretary at War, War Office, London 

I cannot express the grateful Sense of Obligation, with which 
I am impressed, by the Approbation His Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to signify thro’ you, of my Conduct. It has 
been equally my Wish & Ambition, to gain & deserve Marks of 
his Royal Favour; and the very honourable Notice he has dis¬ 
tinguished me with, on the present Occasion, inspires me with 
fresh Spirits, and operates as a powerful Co-adjutator, to those 
Endeavours, which I have been most strenuously exerting 
towards the Support of the Honor of the British Arms, and the 
Interests of the English Nation, in the Eastern World. 

The Hurry incident to constant Marching and the Duties of 
the Field, put it altogether out of my power, on the present 
occasion to enter into the Particulars of the Various Operations 
of the Army, and the Transactions at this Presidency since my 
last Despatch by the Swallow, whereof Duplicate accompanies 
this. 

Suffice it to say, that, although I am conscious of having done 
everything, which it was possible for me to accomplish, with an 
Army neither paid, nor equipp’d to act with effect, our Diffi¬ 
culties and Dangers are considerably increased; and to that 
Degree which gives me reason to fear for the Safety of the whole. 

Amidst the Noise and Hurry of a Camp, I have endeavoured 
to furnish The Earl of Hillsborough his Majesty’s Secretary of 
State, with such Information and Materials, as may enable him 
to form a pretty clear Judgement on the actual Situation of our 
Affairs here. It is with Concern I lament, that the System of 
Government adopted and pursued by the Company’s Servants 
at the Presidency, has tended most materially to add to our 
Embarrassments. Had not my Operations been Checked & 
impeded by a Want of a Sufficiency of Carriage for Provisions, 
Hyder Ally Cawn would not now have been, as he is, an 
Inhabitant of the Carnatic; notwithstanding the Countenance 
His Ambitious Views had received, by the arrival of the French 
in the Month of February last. It is to that support alone, he 
now looks for their Accomplishment; and provided I can only 
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effect the Object, which the Army is now proceeding upon, the 
Capture of the French Force at Cuddalore, I think this Year’s 
Campaign may yet terminate greatly to the Advantage of our 
Interests in General. 

Altho’ I consider the Enterprize as hazardous, certain as I 
am, that Hyder will strain every nerve to oppose us, neverthe¬ 
less I have not a doubt of our Success, provided our provisions 
and Military Stores, which are going by Sea, under Convoy 
of the Medea Frigate, arrive safe and in Time—Any accident 
happening, of a Nature tending to effect them, in either of these 
respects must frustrate the Expedition. I need not therefore say, 
with how much Anxiety I look to their Safety, and to their 
movements along the Coast, keeping Pace with those of the 
Army—I will not allow myself to suppose, that the Issue will be 
otherwise than favourable, as, should the Contrary happen, the 
Misfortune will in its Consequence fall heavy upon us indeed. 

You will observe, by the Return of his Majesty’s Troops, 
which goes in a separate Letter, how much they are dispersed, 
and how very small a Number of them there is, at present, in the 
Army I have the honour to Command. The whole being, under 
400 Men there are at this Moment nominally in India, five 
King’s Regiments. The Returns will show the State and Situa¬ 
tion of the whole. . 

I entirely concurr in Opinion with Major General Morris, as 

to the preference to be given to Highlanders because of their 
Temperance, but the fatal Effects which the Climate has had 
upon the 78th Regiment, furnishes strong and recent Proof, how 
little their Constitutions are adapted to the Service in this 
Country. Several Circumstances incident to the Season of the 
Year at which it took the Field, no doubt contributed to heighten 
the Losses it sustained, but I have ever observed, in the whole 
Course of my services in India, that the sufferings of the Plig 
landers have been greater in proportion, than of the Men of any 

other Countries. , , 

I shall for the present conclude with assuring you, that, altho 

my Health & Constitution are greatly impaired, I shall perse¬ 
vere through every Difficulty and Distress—whether arising 
from the Nature of the Service itself, or from Misconduct in 
those whose Province it is to co-operate with me—towards the 

support of our Interests. 
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Our resources in every Quarter are upon the decline, whilst 
our Arrears, due to the Military belonging to the different 
Establishments, amount, by the best and latest Information I 
have been able to obtain, to upwards of Seventy Lacks of 
Rupees, of which, there is owing to this little Army alone nearly 
forty Lacks, all of which has accumulated since I took the com¬ 
mand; a Circumstance which furnishes the strongest Testimony 
of the great Care and Attention, that must have been paid to 
the Troops, to keep them together and so obedient to their 
Duty, in carrying on a most harassing Service, whilst so largely 
in Arrears. 

I trust that before the Departure of the Rodney Packet, by 
which Conveyance this goes, I shall have the pleasure to 
acquaint You with the Reduction of Cuddalore, & of the conse¬ 
quent Annihilation of the French Land Forces on this coast. 

I have the honour to be with respect, 

Sir, 

Your most Obedient & most Humble Servt. 

EYRE COOTE. 


Camp near 
Chingliput 
the 31st Augt. 1782. 

On board the “ Hertford ” Indiaman 

Madras Roads , 24 th Sepr . 1782 
P.S. 

I have ever since the 8th Instant been Confined to my Bed 
with a Bilious Fever, which attack’d me when with the Army 
near Pondicherry, from which it is with real Concern, I am now 
to acquaint you that it was under the Necessity of falling back, 
because of the Delay in the Arrival of the Vessels, without 
Provisions and Military Stores—I am sorry also to acquaint 
you of Trincamalay being in Possession of the French. 

It is reported to have fallen on the 2nd September, but in 
what Manner we have yet no certain Accounts. Our Intelli¬ 
gence, through the Channell of the Danes, says, by Capitula¬ 
tion. My Orders were to defend it to the last—Sir Edward 
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Hughes had an action with the French Squadron on September 
3rd off Trincamalay. The Conflict was severe, but the French 
suffered most. 

Our Fleet, however, was obliged to Return to Madras Roads, 
where it arrived September gth and is now refitting. 

I must depend upon the Despatches from Sir Edward Hughes, 
and the Government of Fort St. George, to the Administration, 
and to the Company, for the necessary Information of all 
particulars, Subsequent to the Date of my Letter to my Lord 
Hillsborough, respecting the now Situation of our Affairs, as my 
present weak State incapacitates from writing you with more 
Explicity. 

By the Recommendation of the Faculty in two or three days I 
am to proceed to Bengal for the Benefit of a Change of Air, 
whereby should my Health be Re-established, I intend return¬ 
ing to the Service here, after the Monsoon. 

& E. C. 


/ 
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